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NOTABLE  MEN  OF  TENNESSEE 


PERSONAL  AND  GENEALOGICAL 

WITH  PORTRAITS 


VOLUME  I 


ANDREW  JACKSON,  soldier,  lawyer  and  statesman, 
familiarly  known  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  “Old 
Hickory,”  was  prominently  identified  with  the  early  history  of 
Tennessee,  and  also  with  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
American  Republic.  He  was  born  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Waxhaw  settlement,  near  the  boundary  line  between  North 
and  South  Carolina.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  in- 
dulged in  as  to  which  state  was  really  his  birthplace,  and. 
though  a majority  of  his  biographers  have  fixed  it  as  being  in 
North  Carolina,  Jackson  himself  twice  publicly  announced  that 
he  was  born  in  South  Carolina.  One  of  these  occasions  was 
in  the  proclamation  to  the  “Nullifiers,”  in  1832,  and  in  his  last 
will  and  testament  he  calls  South  Carolina  his  “native  state.” 
A similar  difference  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  dwelling 
place  of  his  ancestry.  Some  confidently  state  that  his  an- 
cestors for  several  generations  lived  near  the  town  of  Carrick 
Fergus,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  while  others  say  his 
father  was  a Scotchman  by  birth,  who  came  to  America  in 
1765,  and  died  a few  years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country. 
Andrew  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons  born  to  Andrew  and 
Elizabeth  (Hutchinson)  Jackson.  The  death  of  his  father 
left  the  family  on  a half-cleared  farm,  in  the  Waxhaw  district, 
with  no  slaves  to  aid  in  its  cultivation.  The  support  of  the 
family,  therefore,  devolved  upon  the  two  older  sons,  and  as 
soon  as  Andrew  was  old  enough  to  be  of  any  assistance  he 
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was  made  to  bear  his  part.  But  it  was  the  rugged  life  of  the 
frontier  that  developed  in  him  those  sturdy  traits  of  character 
that  in  after  years  became  so  widely  known  and  added  to  his 
fame.  His  education  was  of  the  most  limited  character,  being 
confined  to  reading,  writing  and  the  simplest  calculations  in 
arithmetic.  Much  of  his  education  was  acquired  under  the 
teachings  of  his  mother,  who  also  sent  him  to  schools  kept  by 
clergymen,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  some  day  enter  the 
ministry.  But  Andrew  would  rather  fight  than  preach.  In 
boyhood  he  was  fonder  of  athletic  sports  than  books,  and  if 
those  sports  contained  an  element  of  personal  danger  they  be- 
came all  the  more  attractive.  He  has  been  described  as  a wild, 
impetuous,  reckless  boy,  with  great  moral  and  physical  cour- 
age, and  a will-power  that  at  times  descended  almost  to  ob- 
stinacy. When  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  he  was 
eight  years  old.  His  two  brothers  entered  the  Colonial  army 
and  the  eldest  lost  his  life  at  S'tono  Ferry.  In  1778  Andrew, 
though  but  thirteen  years  old,  entered  the  service,  and  fought 
with  his  remaining  brother,  Robert,  under  General  Sumter, 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  he 
and  his  brother  were  captured.  The  British  commander 
ordered  Andrew  to  brush  his  boots,  but  the  high-spirited  lad 
refused.  The  officer  struck  him  twice  with  his  sword,  wound- 
ing him  upon  the  arm  and  also  on  the  head.  Robert,  who 
spoke  up  in  defense  of  his  brother,  was  knocked  down.  The 
two  boys  were  then  put  in  prison  at  Camden,  S.  C.,  where  they 
saw  the  defeat  of  General  Greene  at  Hobkirk  Hill.  Through 
the  influence  of  their  mother  the  young  prisoners  were  ex- 
changed. Robert  soon  afterward  died  of  small-pox,  at  the 
Waxhaw  home,  and  Andrew  was  sick  for  several  months.  As 
soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  his  mother  left  home  to 
nurse  American  soldiers  in  prison  at  Charleston,  and  there 
died  in  1781.  Andrew  was  now  left  alone  in  the  world, 
broken  in  health  and  practically  penniless.  His  courage  did 
not  desert  him,  however,  and  he  went  to  work  to  learn  the 
trade  of  saddler,  but  soon  afterward  found  employment  as  a 
school  teacher  in  the  Waxhaw  district.  After  the  independence 
of  the  countrv  was  established,  he  went  to  Salisburv.  N.  C\. 
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and  entered  the  office  of  Spruce  McCav,  as  a law  student. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  frequently  deserted  his 
studies  to  attend  a horse  race,  or  some  other  such  sport,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
Jackson  first  appears  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
on  May  12,  178S,  at  Jonesboro,  on  which  day  he  was 
formally  admitted  by  order  of  court  to  practice  law.  The 
same  year  he  was  appointed  public  prosecutor  in  that  section. 
His  duties  in  connection  with  this  appointment  were  rather 
arduous,  requiring  him  to  ride  on  horseback  about  1,000  miles 
each  year  through  a country  infested  by  troublesome  Indians, 
in  1790  began  the  romance  of  Jackson’s  life.  He  engaged 
rooms  with  a Mrs.  Donelson,  whose  husband,  John  Donel- 
son,  had  come  from  North  Carolina  some  years  before  and 
settled  near  Nashville,  where  he  died.  Their  daughter  Rachel, 
who  has  been  described  as  a bright,  vivacious  girl,  married 
Capt.  Lewis  Robards,  of  Kentucky.  Her  husband  seems  to 
have  been  of  a rather  moody  disposition  and  jealous  to  an 
inordinate  degree.  For  a time  they  lived  with  Captain  Ro- 
bards’ mother,  but  Rachel  finally  returned  to  her  mother’s  home 
to  escape  the  persecutions  of  her  husband.  About  this  time 
Jackson  became  a boarder  at  the  Donelson  home.  He  found 
in  Mrs.  Robards  a congenial  companion,  because  of  her  lively 
disposition,  though  their  relations  were  recognized  as  being 
correct  in  every  respect.  Nevertheless,  her  husband  became  in- 
censed, went  before  the  Kentucky  legislature  and  applied  for 
the  passage  of  an  act  granting  him  a divorce,  charging  his 
wife  with  undue  familiarity  with  the  young  prosecutor.  The 
bill  was  passed  and  Jackson,  supposing  it  to  be  a complete  de- 
cree of  divorce,  went  with  Mrs.  Robards  to  Natchez,  in  1791. 
and  was  there  married.  It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that 
the  couple  learned  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  was  not  a 
complete  decree,  and  they  were  remarried  after  a full  divorce 
had  been  obtained  by  Captain  Robards.  Several  times  in  sub- 
sequent years  this  marriage  cast  a shadow  over  Jackson’s  life, 
being  used  as  a weapon  by  his  political  opponents.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  political  arena  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  convention  to  formulate  the  first  Tennessee  con- 
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stitution,  and  was  a member  of  the  committee  to  draft  that 
document.  When  the  state  was  admitted,  in  1796,  he  was 
elected  the  first  representative  to  Congress,  and  took  his  seat 
in  December  of  that  year.  He  soon  became  identified  with 
Jefferson  and  his  co-laborers  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  acts 
of  Washington’s  administration,  and  particularly  to  the  policy 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  His  first  speech  in  Congress  was  in 
favor  of  remuneration  for  services  against  the  Indians.  Some 
of  his  opponents  accused  him  of  a selfish  motive,  as  he  had 
been  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Indians  during  the  early 
settlement  of  Tennessee,  and  with  such  prowess  that  he  had 
won  from  the  savages  the  complimentary  appellations  of 
“Sharp  Knife”  and  “Pointed  Arrow.”  But  nothing  was 
farther  from  Jackson’s  mind  than  the  intention  to  profit  per- 
sonally by  the  passage  of  such  a measure.  In  fact,  his  notions 
of  economy  were  so  rigid  that  he  opposed  an  appropriation 
to  furnish  the  president’s  residence,  “except  in  the  plainest 
manner.”  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, but  he  felt  out  of  place  in  that  body,  senatorial  courtesy 
seeming  to  him  tedious  and  ridiculous.  He  therefore  resigned 
in  April,  1798,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  a judgeship 
in  the  Tennessee  superior  court  of  law  and  equity  at  a salary 
of  $600  a year.  This  position  he  held  until  1804,  when  he 
resigned  to  settle  up  his  private  affairs,  which  had  been 
seriously  affected  by  a Philadelphia  failure  in  1798.  He  sold 
his  estate  at  '’Hunter’s  Hill,”  together  with  some  25,000  acres 
of  land  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  paid  off  his  debts.  He 
then  retired  with  his  slaves  to  a log-house,  afterward  known 
as  “The  Hermitage,”  about  eleven  miles  from  Nashville,  and 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  About  this  time  he  was 

visited  by  Aaron  Burr,  who  enlisted  his  co-operation  in  a pro- 
posed war  with  Spain.  A ball  was  given  in  Burr’s  honor. 
Jackson  introducing  him  to  the  guests,  and  a little  later  he 
supplied  Burr  with  boats  and  provisions  to  begin  the  conquest 
of  the  Southwest.  But  soon  afterward  his  suspicions  were 
aroused  that  Burr  was  not  acting  in  good  faith,  and  he  wrote 
to  Governor  Claiborne  and  President  Jefferson,  giving  his 
opinions  of  the  movement.  He  remained  Burr’s  personal 
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friend,  however,  and  although  a witness  against  him  in  the 
trial  was  zealous  in  his  defense.  Jackson  continued  to  live  at 
the  Hermitage  until  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  in  1812.  He  was  at  that  time  the  commander  of  2,500 
men  of  the  state  militia,  whose  services  lie  tendered,  in  con- 
nection with  his  own,  to  the  government.  In  October  the 
governor  of  Tennessee  was  asked  to  send  a force  of  1,500  men 
to  the  assistance  of  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  in  command 
at  New  Orleans.  Two  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  were 
assembled  at  Nashville,  under  the  command  of  Jackson.  The 
former  were  sent  down  the  river  in  boats,  while  the  latter  made 
their  way  overland.  The  two  forces  united  at  Natchez,  where 
they  remained  until  in  March,  when  they  received  orders  from 
Washington  to  disband.  Jackson  refused  to  obey  the  order, 
as  it  meant  the  dismissal  of  his  men  500  miles  from  their 
homes,  without  pay,  provisions  or  transportation,  and  he 
marched  them  back  in  a body  to  Nashville,  where  they  were 
formally  disbanded  on  May  22,  1813.  His  action  was  finally 
approved  by  the  government  and  the  men  paid  for  their  time. 
The  war  with  the  mother  country  had  aroused  the  Indians  to 
hostilities,  emissaries  of  England  going  among  them,  with  all 
sorts  of  fair  promises,  to  enlist  their  aid  against  the  United 
States.  The  massacre  at  Fort  Mimms,  Aug.  30,  1813,  aroused 
the  whole  State  of  Tennessee,  and  General  Jackson,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia,  issued  a call  for  volunteers. 
In  September  he  sent  Colonel  Coffee  with  500  men  against 
the  Creeks,  and  a month  later  followed  with  a still  larger 
force.  On  November  9th,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Talladega, 
in  which  the  Creeks  were  defeated,  leaving  nearly  300  of 
their  number  dead  on  the  field.  The  warfare  was  kept  up  until 
the  following  spring,  when  the  Indians  received  another  crush- 
ing defeat  on  the  Tallapoosa  river,  which  ended  the  trouble. 
Immediately  after  this  engagement  Jackson  started  for  New 
Orleans,  which  was  now  the  objective  point  of  the  British  in 
the  South.  He  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  December  2d,  and 
at  once  set  about  putting  the  city  in  a state  of  defense.  His 
forces  consisted  of  about  6,000  men,  six  gunboats,  two  armed 
vessels  and  a few  regulars  in  the  forts.  Many  of  the  men 
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were  inexperienced  in  war,  and  some  of  the  Kentuckians  were 
without  amis,  as  the  vessel  carrying  their  guns  had  been  de- 
layed on  the  river.  With  this  force  he  had  to  do  battle  against 
a fleet  of  fifty  ships,  the  pride  of  the  British  navy,  manned  by 
20,000  veterans  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Pakenham. 
After  preliminary  engagements  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was 
fought  on  Sunday,  Jan.  8,  1815,  some  weeks  after  the  treaty 
at  Ghent  had  been  made.  The  assault  was  made  by  the  British 
early  in  the  morning,  hoping  to  take  the  Americans,  at  a dis- 
advantage, but  Jackson  was  not  that  kind  of  a commander. 
He  was  always  ready -for  a fight.  So  fierce  was  the  fire  of  the 
Americans  that  in  twenty-five  minutes  'the  British  were  com- 
pletely routed,  General  Pakenham  being  among  the  killed. 
Within  two  hours  every  British  gun  was  silenced  and  the 
assailants  driven  from  the  field.  The  English  lost  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  about  2,600  men,  while  Jackson  lost 
but  eight  killed,  and  thirteen  wounded.  This  affair  made  him 
a hero,  and  for  many  years  the  Eighth  of  January  was  cele- 
brated with  almost  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Jackson's  name  was  now  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  presidency.  In  November,  1817,  his  military  skill 
was  again  called  into  requisition  to  suppress  an  uprising  of 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida.  Here  he  found  the  Indians  abetted 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  he  infaded  Spanish  territory 
and  seized  a garrison  of  that  province.  Although  he  was  cen- 
sured for  his  action,  President  Monroe  sustained  him,  and 
when  Florida  was,  soon  after,  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  new  territory.  But  the  duties 
of  the  position  were  uncongenial,  and  after  a few  weeks  in 
office  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the  Hermitage.  In  1823  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  legislature  nominated  him  for  the  presidency.  He 
received  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  1824,  and 
received  ninety-nine  electoral  votes  to  eighty-four  for  Adams, 
forty-one  for  Crawford,  and  thirty-seven  for  Gay.  The  elec- 
tion was  thrown  into  the  house  of  representatives,  where  Clay’s 
strength  went  to  Adams,  and  Jackson  was  defeated.  Four 
years  later  he  was  again  the  nominee  of  his  party,  and  this  time 
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received  178  electoral  votes  to  Adams’  83.  His  administra- 
tions, for  he  was  re-elected  in  1832,  have  passed  into  history 
as  the  acts  of  one  of  the  most  honest  and  courageous  men  who 
ever  occupied  the  presidential  chair.  His  veto  of  the  bill  re- 
chartering  the  United  States  bank,  his  suppression  of  the  “Xul- 
lificrs”  in  South  Carolina,  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt 
and  similar  acts  have  made  his  administration  celebrated  in  his- 
tory, while  the  introduction  of  the  theory  that  “to  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils”  and  the  “kitchen  cabinet”  has  made  it  one 
of  the  most  picturesque.  If  he  lacked  the  education  and  polish 
of  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  high  office  of  president, 
the  deficiency  was  more  than  offset  by  his  high  courage,  his 
inflexible  honesty  of  purpose  and  his  unflinching  patriotism. 
His  combativeness,  the  readiness  with  which  he  resented  real 
or  fancied  insults,  frequently  embroiled  him  with  men  who 
were,  or  had  been,  his  best  friends.  While  serving  as  supreme 
judge  of  Tennessee,  he  was  the  patron  of  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
when  the  latter  ,was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811,  at  Nashville. 
Two  years  later  a general  fight  occurred  at  an  inn  in  Nashville, 
between  Benton  and  his  brother  on  one  side  and  Jackson, 
General  Coffee  and  two  of  their  friends  on  the  other.  In  this 
affair  Jackson  was  shot  and  Benton  pitched  headlong  down- 
stairs. The  friendship  between  Jackson  and  Benton  was  re- 
stored, however,  and  they  remained  warm  personal  and  polit- 
ical friends  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  While  practic- 
ing law,  he  fought  a duel  with  an  opposing  counsel,  and  about 
the  time  that  Tennessee  was  admitted  he  threatened  to  shoot 
Governor  Sevier  on  sight,  because  the  latter  made  some  re- 
mark in  reference  to  Mrs.  Robards’  divorce  and  marriage  with 
Jackson.  Some  time  after  this,  Charles  Dickinson  happened 
to  use  some  objectionable  language  regarding  Jackson’s  mar- 
riage to  Mrs.  Robards.  A challenge  followed,  and  in  the  duel 
which  resulted  Jackson  had  a rib  broken  and  Dickinson  was 
killed.  Several  stories  have  been  circulated  as  to  how  he  re- 
ceived the  sobriquet  of  “Old  Hickory.”  Of  the  two  most  prob- 
able, one  is  that  during  the  war  with  the.  Creeks  in  1813.  when 
provisions  ran  short,  he  set  his  men  an  example  of  feeding 
on  hickory  nuts.  The  other  is  that  when  he  was  ordered  to 
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join  General  Wilkinson  at  New  Orleans,  but  only  reached 
Natchez,  his  courage  and  endurance  so  inspired  his  men  that 
they  gave  him  the  name,  to  signify  that  he  was  as  tough  as 
hickory  wood.  Upon  retiring  from  the  presidency.  General 
Jackson  published  a farewell  address,  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  Hermitage  and  died  there  on  June  8,  1845.  His  wife  died 
on  Dec.  22,  1828,  after  his  election  to  the  presidency,  but  be- 
fore he  was  inducted  into  office.  Her  death  was  the  greatest 
blow  of  his  life.  To  some  of  his  friends  who  called  shortly 
after  her  death  he  said:  “What  are  the  world  and  its  honors 

to  me  since  she  is  taken  from  me?”  They  sleep  side  by  side, 
not  far  from  the  old  dwelling,  their  remains  covered  by  a 
massive  monument  of  Tennessee  limestone,  but  his  memory 
will  endure  for  centuries. 

JAMES  ROBERTSON,  one  of  the  men  who  paved  the 
way  for  civilization  in  what  is  now  the  great  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  born  in  Brunswick  county,  Va.,  June  28,  1742. 
When  he  was  about  eight  years  of  age  his  parents  removed 
tc  North  Carolina,  settling  in  Wake  county,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Raleigh.  In  that  day  schools  were  few  in  number  and 
inferior  in  character,  so  that  his  education  wTas  acquired  chiefly 
in  the  woods  and  in  cultivating  the  frontier  farm,  supplemented 
by  reading  such  few  books  as  came  into  his  hands.  His  in- 
clination was  far  more  in  the  direction  of  adventure  than 
study.  Surrounded  as  he  was  in  his  youth  by  miles  of  un- 
broken forests,  he  early  felt  a desire  to  explore  their  hidden 
recesses,  and,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  sighed  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer.  When  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  old  he  mar- 
ried Charlotte  R.  Reeves,  but  even  home  ties  could  not  curb 
the  adventurous  spirit.  About  two  years  after  his  marriage 
the  neighborhood  where  he  lived  wras  visited  by  Daniel  Boone, 
who  described  in  eloquent  language  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  country  beyond  the  mountains  to  the  westward.  The 
settlers  selected  Robertson  to  go  with  Boone,  examine  the 
country  and  report.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  spring  of  1769, 
equipped  with  the  long  rifle  that  was  a part  of  every  frontiers- 
man’s outfit,  a goodly  supply  of  powder  in  a large  horn,  a 
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pouch  well  tilled  with  bullets,  a bag  of  parched  corn  and  a tin 
cup,  and  mounted  on  a good  horse,  he  set  out  on  his  mis- 
sion. They  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and  descended  into  what 
was  then  the  Watauga  country  in  North  Carolina,  now  Eastern 
Tennessee,  where  they  found  a settler  in  the  person  of  William 
Bean,  who  had  first  visited  the  region  with  Boone  some  eight 
or  ten  years  before.  A hunter  and  trapper  named  Honeycutt 
had  also  pitched  his  cabin  in  the  valley,  not  far  from  the 
‘‘Watauga  Old  Fields.”  Pleased  with  the  prospect,  Robertson 
decided  to  stop  there  and  plant  a crop  of  corn.  This  he  did, 
making  his  home  with  Bean  and  Honeycutt  until  the  corn  was 
ready  to  gather  in  the  autumn.  When  his  corn  was  safely 
stored  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Wake  county,  taking  with 
him  a good  supply  of  parched  corn  and  a small  amount  of 
dried  venison,  as  he  was  to  depend  upon  his  trusty  rifle  to  sup- 
ply him  with  meat  on  the  homeward  journey.  Unfortunately, 
the  fall  rains  set  in  about  this  time,  and  before  he  knew  it  his 
powder  was  thoroughly  soaked.  He  placed  the  powder  horn 
next  to  his  skin  and  tried  to  dry  the  precious  grains  with  the 
warmth  from  his  body,  but  all  in  vain.  This  reduced  him  to 
the  necessity  of  living  on  short  rations,  while  he  made  all  speed 
to  reach  home  before  his  food  gave  out  entirely.  As  he  saw 
his  little  store  of  parched  corn  daily  growing  smaller  he  tried 
to  eke  out  a subsistence  by  gathering  the  nuts  of  the  chestnut 
and  beech  trees,  but  the  time  lost  in  hunting  the  nuts  only  de- 
layed his  arrival  at  home,  so  that  little  was  gained  by  the 
process.  Near  the  western  base  of  Yellow  mountain  exhausted 
nature  gave  way,  and  he  sank  unconscious  to  the  ground.  He 
was  found  in  this  condition  by  two  hunters,  who  revived  him, 
remained  with  him  until  he  fully  regained  his  strength,  then 
gave  him  a supply  of  powder  and  accompanied  him  a short 
distance  to  see  that  he  was  all  right,  after  which  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  forest.  Robertson  never  learned  the  names 
of  his  rescuers.  The  following  spring  he  led  a party  of  eighty 
men,  women  and  children,  with  a number  of  cattle  and  horses, 
to  the  Watauga  country,  where  they  founded  a settlement.  The 
corn  Robertson  had  raised  the  previous  season  served  to 
furnish  bread  and  food  for  the  animals,  while  the  men  depended 
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upon  the  game  with  which  the  forests  abounded  for  a supply 
of  meat.  They  thought  they  were  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1772  that  they  learned  they  were 
in  the  Cherokee  country.  In  that  year  the  line  of  36°  30'  was 
run  by  John  Donelson,  whose  daughter  afterward  became  Mrs. 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  it  was  found  that  the  settlement  was 
some  thirty  miles  south  of  the  Virginia  boundary.  By  this 
time  the  settlement  numbered  some  200  people,  with  about  40 
able-bodied  men  among  them.  The  Cherokees  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  whites  living  in  their  country,  and  so  far  the  most 
amicable  relations  had  existed  between  the  two  races.  But  the 
white  people  wanted  to  own  their  homes  and  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  whim  of  an  Indian  chief,  which  might  at  any  time 
change.  To  add  to  their  discomfiture,  King  George  III.  had, 
in  October,  1763.  issued  an  edict,  forbidding  private  persons 
from  purchasing  lands  from  the  Indians.  Soon  after  the  line 
had  been  established  the  British  Indian  agent,  Alexander 
Cameron,  visited  the  settlement,  informed  the  whites  that  they 
were  trespassers  on  the  Cherokees  and  that  they  must  vacate 
or  they  would  be  removed  by  British  troops.  In  the  meantime 
the  little  colony  had  been  joined  by  John  Sevier  and  the 
Shelbys,  Evan  and  Isaac,  father  and  son.  Robertson  had  come 
to  be  by  common  consent  the  leader  of  the  colony,  but  upon 
the  arrival  of  Sevier  the  honors  were  divided  between  them. 
Cameron  took  Sevier  and  Robertson  to  one  side  and  intimated 
in  rather  broad  terms  that  on  payment  of  a certain  sum  to  him 
they  would  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested.  Both  scorned 
the  idea  of  a bribe,  and  the  agent  departed.  Then  the  settlers 
decided  to  evade  the  king’s  order  by  leasing  the  lands  from 
the  Indians.  A council  was  accordingly  called  and  an  agree- 
ment made  by  which  the  whites  were  to  have  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Watauga  Old  Fields  for  a term  of  eight  years, 
in  consideration  of  goods  amounting  to  about  S;.ooo.  When 
this  agreement  was  ratified  several  days  were  spent  in  festiv- 
ities. On  the  last  day,  while  a game  of  ball  was  in  progress, 
a shot  was  fired  from  ambush  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  young  Cherokee  braves  fell  to  the  earth  a corpse.  The 
Indians  immediately  withdrew,  highlv  offended  to  think  that 
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they  had  been  betrayed.  They  were  unarmed,  or  a tragedy 
might  have  been  enacted  then  and  there.  Investigation  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  shot  had  been  bred  by  a man  named 
Crabtree,  whose  brother  had  been  murdered  some  time  before 
by  another  tribe,  and  he  chose  this  inopportune  time  to  wreak 
his  revenge.  Xo  sooner  had  the  Indians  left  than  a council 
was  called  and  it  was  decided  to.  send  Robertson  to  them  to 
explain  matters,  and  if  possible  regain  their  good-will.  His 
mission  was  to  travel  alone  for  150  miles  through  the  forest, 
where  danger  might  lurk  behind  every  tree,  to  Echota,  the 
village  of  Oconostota,  the  head  chief  of  the  Cherokees.  But 
Robertson  was  a man  who  never  shrank  from  danger  nor 
shirked  a duty.  Kissing  his  wife  good-by,  he  set  out  on  his 
perilous  undertaking.  When  near  Echo'ta  he  fell  in  with  a 
trapper  named  Isaac  Thomas,  who  was  a warm  friend  of 
Oconostota.  Robertson  remained  with  Thomas  all  night  and 
the  next  morning  his  host  accompanied  him  to  the  Indian 
village.  A council  was  called,  and  although  Robertson  could 
see  on  the  faces  of  the  Indians  looks  that  boded  him  no  good, 
he  walked  fearlessly  into  the  council  circle.  He  explained  that 
the  traitor  who  fired  the  fatal  shot  did  not  belong  to  his  com- 
pany, that  he  would  be  found  and  punished  by  the  whites,  who 
desired  to  treat  their  red  brethren  as  friends,  and  that  the  Cher- 
okees were  always  welcome  to  visit  the  settlement.  As  he 
proceeded  several  expressive  “Ughs !”  were  heard  around  the 
council,  and  when  he  had  finished  Oconostota  rose  and  said: 
“What  our  white  brother  says  is  like  the  truth.  What  say 
my  brothers?  Are  not  his  words  good?”  And  from  the  as- 
sembled chiefs  came  back  the  reply  immediately:  “They  are 

good!”  The  incident  is  mentioned  here  to  show  the  influence 
Robertson  had  over  the  Indians.  He  had  to*  remain  for  several 
days  with  the  Cherokees,  though  he  knew  that  his  friends, 
especially  his  wife,  would  count  the  hours  until  he  returned. 
During  his  absence  Sevier  built  a fort,  covering  about  an 
acre  of  ground,  the  four  sides  being  strong  log  cabins  con- 
nected bv  a heavy  stockade,  so  that  if  Robertson  failed  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of . the  Indians  the  settlers  would  be  in  a 
position  to  defend  themselves.  After  Robertson  made  his  visit 
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to  Echota  the  settlement  enjoyed  four  years  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, though  both  Robertson  and  Sevier  took  part  in  what 
was  known  as  Lord  Dunmore’s  war,  fighting  against  Cornstalk 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  where  Isaac  Shelby  turned  the 
tide  of  battle  by  a flank  movement.  By  another  treaty  with  the 
Cherokees,  March  17,  1775,  the  colony  bought  the  land  where 
the  Watauga  settlement  stood,  but  in  some  way  some  of  the 
Indian  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Oconostota,  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  terms  of  sale.  On  July  21,  1776,  the  fort  was 
attacked  by  a large  force  of  Cherokees  under  Oconostota,  but, 
after  a siege  of  twenty  days,  the  chief,  hearing  that  reinforce- 
ments were  on  the  way  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  withdrew. 
None  of  the  settlers  who  remained  within  the  fort  during  the 
siege  were  hurt,  but  the  forty  rifles  in  the  hands  of  skilful 
marksmen  wrought  fearful  havoc  among  the  savages.  In  the 
spring  of  1779  Robertson,  accompanied  by  seven  white  men 
and  one  negro,  made  a trip  to  the  Bluffs,  or  French  Lick,  on 
the  Cumberland  river,  which  place  had  been  visited  by  Kasper 
Mansker  some  ten  years  before.  Being  favorablv  imoressed 
with  the  location  as  a suitable  site  for  a settlement,  he  next 
went  to  Illinois  to  secure  from  George  Rogers  Clark  “cabin 
rights”  for  the  colonists  he  proposed  to  bring  to  the  Cumber- 
land valley.  Upon  his  return  to  Watauga  it  was  decided  to 
send  the  women  and  children  with  a suitable  guard  by  water, 
by  way  of  the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Cumberland  rivers,  while 
another  party,  composed  exclusively  of  men.  made  their  way 
overland.  This  overland  party  was  led  by  Robertson  in  per- 
son, and  left  Watauga  in  November,  1779.  It  consisted  of 
200  men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  and  equipped  with  the 
necessary  supplies  and  utensils  for  establishing  a new  settle- 
ment. The  party  reached  the  Bluffs  on  Christmas  day,  and 
at  once  began  the  construction  of  a fort.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Tennessee’s  capital.  The  old  fort  stood  at  what  is 
now  the  foot  of  Church  street,  in  the  city  of  Nashville.  The 
other  party,  consisting  of  thirty-three  men  and  about  130 
women  and  children,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Donelson. 
already  mentioned,  did  not  embark  on  the  Tennessee  river  until 
Tec.  22.  1779,  owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  construe- 
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lion  of  pirogues  or  dugouts  for  the  voyage.  The  troubles  en- 
countered by  this  party  were  numerous  and  grave.  Ail  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  were  Indian  villages,  and  the  emi- 
grants were  frequently  tired  upon.  On  one  occasion,  while 
hugging  the  shore  opposite  the  village,  they  were  tired  upon 
from  ambush  at  short  range  and  several  were  wounded.  But 
a fearful  retribution  was  visited  upon  the  savages.  Seveial  of 
the  whites  were  afflicted  with  small-pox  and  were  placed  in  a 
boat  by  themselves.  This  boat  was  made  to  keep  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  others.  It  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  and 
all  the  inmates  killed.  The  disease  spread  among  the  tribe, 
and  hundreds  fell  victims  to  its  ravages.  The  party  that  had 
gone  out  under  Robertson  had  about  given  up  all  hope  of  ever 
seeing  their  relatives  again,  as  the  whole  winter  passed  with- 
out tidings  from  Donelson.  But  on  April  24,  1780,  the  com- 
munity was  startled  by  the  roar  of  the  little  four-pounder  on 
board  the  Adventure,  the  largest  scow  in  Donelson’s  fleet,  and 
in  a little  while  families  were  reunited  and  the  settlement  at 
Nashville  took  on  new  life.  The  hardships  of  that  colony 
were  severe.  Over  sixty  of  the  whites  were  killed  by -preda- 
tory gangs  of  Indians  and  a considerable  number  returned  to 
North  Carolina.  Those  who  remained  implored  Robertson  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  but  with  that  dogged  determination 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  man  he  declared  ’that  he  would 
remain,  even  ^ if  every  one  else  left  the  place.  A sudden  rise 
in  the  Cumberland  river  destroyed  a large  portion  of  their 
first  crop,  and  this  added  to  their  sufferings.  Robertson,  tak- 
ing three  men  with  him,  traversed  the  woods  lying  between 
him  and  Kentucky,  keeping  a sharp  lookout  for  hostile  Indians, 
found  his  old  friend,  Daniel  Boone,  and  from  him  obtained 
a supply  of  provisions.  In  April,  1781,  the  place  was  at- 
tacked by  about  1,000  Cherokees.  Some  time  was  spent  in 
warring  or  negotiating  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the  Chick- 
asaws  and  Choctaws,  and  he  had  hardly  established  amicable 
relations  with  those  tribes  when  the  Creeks,  under  the  . noto- 
rious half-breed,  Alexander  McGillivray,  incited  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities  of  Louisiana,  began  hostile  demonstrations 
against  this  frontier  settlement.  For  three  years  Robertson 
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stood  out  against  fearful  odds,  receiving  reinforcements  at 
different  times,  until  in  1784  he  had  an  army  of  some  500  men. 
whose  valor  and  marksmanship  could  not  be  surpassed.  He 
received  numerous  invitations  from  the  Spanish  to  unite  with 
them  in  forming  a separate  government  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  but  his  patriotism  was  of  that  unflinching  kind  that  re- 
jected all  such  offers.  The  troubles  with  the  Indians  con- 
tinued until  1796,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  contest 
he  held  the  commission  of  the  United  States  as  a brigadier- 
general.  He  died  in  the  Chickasaw  country,  Sept.  i,_  1814. 
A few  years  ago  a monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at 
.Nashville,  and  was  unveiled  with  suitable  ceremonies. 

WILLIAM  BRIMAGE  BATE, 
United  States  senator  from  Tennes- 
see,- is  a native  of  that  state,  having 
been  born  near  Castalian  Springs, 
Sumner  county,  Oct.  7,  1826.  The 
section  of  the  state  in  which  he  was 
born  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
and  attractive  part  of  Tennessee. 
Including  Senator  Bate,  Sumner 
county  has  furnished  the  State  of 
Tennessee  three  governors.  He  was 
educated  at  Old  Rural  academy,  work- 
ing on  the  farm  during  vacations.  His  father,  James  H.  Bate, 
died  when  William  was  about  fifteen  years  old  and  the  mother 
devoted  herself  to  the  training  and  education  of  her  children.. 
After  two  or  three  years  more  of  study,  William  secured  a 
clerkship  on  the  steamboat  Sahidin , plying  between  Nashville 
and  New  Orleans.  When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  in  1846. 
he  was  in  New  Orleans,  and  although  not  yet  twenty  years  of 
age  he  at  once  enlisted  in  a Louisiana  regiment,  thus  becoming 
the  first  Tennessee  volunteer  to  reach  the  front.  When  his 
term  of  enlistment  in  the  Louisiana  regiment  expired  he  was 
made  first  lieutenant  of  Company  I,  Third  Tennessee  infantry, 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  and 
served  as  such  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  then  returned  to 
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his  home  county,  where  he  took  up  farming,  but  he  was  not 
content  along  these  lines  and  established  at  Gallatin,  Tenn., 
a weekly  Democratic  paper,  called  the  Tenth  Legion , and  soon 
gained  fame  as  its  editor.  The  times  weie  such  as  to  bring 
into  action  the  best  posted  men  of  the  day.  A determined 
political  contest  was  on  and  young  Bate  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  1849,  ^ie  year  that  Gen.  William  Trousdale,  a 
hero  of  the  war  of  1812,  defeated  that  brilliant  Whig,  Neill 
S.  Brown,  for  governor.  Hon.  Landon  C.  Haynes,  afterwards 
a Confederate  senator  from  Tennessee,  was  speaker  of  the 
house.  ‘ After  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  Mr.  Bate 
returned  to  his  home  and  passed  the  summer  working  on  the 
farm  and  studying.  In  the  fall  he  entered  the  law  school  at 
Lebanon  and  graduated  in  1852.  In  the  meantime  he  had  sold 
the  Tenth  Legion  to  Col.  Thos.  Boyers,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  he  opened  a law  office  in  Gallatin,  where  he 
soon  established  a lucrative  practice.  He  was  elected  attorney- 
general  for  the  judicial  district  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Davidson,  Sumner  and  Williamson,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  state  at  that  time,  and  his  work  was  of  such  a character 
that  he  was  offered  a re-election  without  opposition,  but 
declined,  preferring  to  practice  in  a private  capacity.  In  1859 
he  was  tendered  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  but 
declined  on  account  of  holding  the  office  of  attorney-general. 
He  served  as  district  elector  on  the  Breckinridge  and  Lane 
ticket  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  i860.  He  was  a firm 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  State  rights  and  secession  in  1861 
and  volunteered  as  a private  in  Company  I,  Second  Tennessee 
infantry.  Soon  after  the  organization-  was  perfected  he  was 
made  captain  and  later  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  regiment  went  to  Virginia  in  May  of  1861,  and 
with  his  experience  in  the  war  of  Mexico  he  soon  made  of  it 
one  of  the  best  in  the  service.  He  rose  to  the  position  of 
brigadier-general,  then  major-general  in  the  Confederate  army. 
He  was  severely  wounded  at  Shiloh,  where  his  cousin.  Dr. 
Humphrey  Bate,  was  also  wounded,  and  his  younger  brother, 
Capt.  Humphrey  Bate,  was  killed.  Altogether  five  of  the 
family  lay  on  the  field  at  one  time.  In  the  two-days’  battle  of 
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Chickamauga,  General  Bate  lost  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  his 
brigade,  the  largest  brigade  loss  in  the  army,  and  had  three 
horses  killed  under  him.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
gallantry  in  that  engagement  and  was  equally  conspicuous  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  where  he  held  the  line  to  the  right  of 
General  Bragg’s  headquarters,  in  front  of  which  there  was 
such  a slaughter  of  the  Federal  forces.  His  command  was 
the  last  of  the  Confederates  to  leave  that  line  and  promptly 
formed  one  in  the  rear,  which  drove  from  its  front  the 
advancing  Federal  lines.  He  served  with  distinction  under 
Gen.  Joe  Johnston,  in  the  ‘‘hundred  days’  battle”  in  Georgia, 
in  1864,  and  was  at  Murfreesboro,  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
and  in  1865  at  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  where  he  surrendered  when 
the  war  closed.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  remained  in  the 
field  on  crutches  from  1862  to  the  end.  During  the  war  he 
was  three  times  wounded,  and  had  six  horses  shot  under 
him.  In  1863  he  was  offered  the  governorship  but  declined 
it  in  a characteristic  telegram  which  set  the  convention  wild 
and  led  to  the  nomination  of  Judge  Carruthers,  a man  too 
old  to  serve  in  the  army.  In  that  telegram  he  declared : “As  a 
son  of  Tennessee  and  a Southern  soldier,  I would  feel  dishon- 
ored in  this  hour  of  trial  to  quit  the  field.  I had  rather,  amid 
her  misfortunes,  be  the  defender  than  the  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee.” At  the  end  of  the  war  he  resumed  his  law  practice 
in  his  old  circuit  and  from  the  first  was  employed  in  nearly 
every  important  suit  in  the  courts,  his  success  being  almost 
phenomenal.  He  rarely  lost  a case,  and  so  great  was  his 
popularity  with  the  public  that  the  court-room  was  often 
crowded  by  those  who  came  to  hear  him  make  one  of  his 
powerful  addresses.  In  1874  when  the  Democrats  had  a 
majority  in  Congress  for  the  first  time  since  1857,  and  a 
United  States  senator  was  to  be  elected  from  Tennessee  to 
succeed  Hon.  \V.  G.  Brownlow,  ex-President  Johnson,  a power 
in  Tennessee  politics,  was  a candidate  for  senator  and  had 
made  a thorough- canvass  of  the  state.  In  the  forty  years  of  his 
somewhat  tempestuous  political  career  he  had  but  twice  been 
defeated  for  any  office  for  which  he  had  been  a candidate 
before  the  people.  His  following  in  1875  was  made  up  of 
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Union  Democrats  and  Republicans,  while  the  old  line  Demo- 
crats had  four  or  five  candidates,  among  them  General  Bate. 
Bate  led  on  the  Democratic  side  and  by  agreement  the  others 
retired,  leaving  him  to  make  the  try  against  the  “Great  Com- 
moner.” On  the  first  ballot,  when  the  final  vote  was 
announced,  the  result  was  a tie,  and  this  situation  continued 
for  several  days,  when  Governor  Brown,  one  of  the  Democratic 
candidates,  re-entered  the  race.  This  led  Bate  to  withdraw, 
and  Johnson  won  on  the  very  next  ballot.  This  one  vote  kept 
General  Bate  out  of  the  senate  twelve  years,  but  it  made  him 
governor  of  Tennessee  for  four  years;  it  made  possible  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Key  to  the  United  States  senate,  and 
later  to  the  place  of  postmaster-general  and  a Federal  judge- 
ship;  it  brought  about  the  election  of  James  E.  Bailey  to  the 
senate  in  1877,  of  Howell  E.  Jackson  in  1881;  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  latter  as  Federal  judge  in  18 86,  and  later  as 
an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  and  it 
made  W.  C.  Whitthorne  a senator  by  appointment  of  Governor 
Bate.  Upon  so  slight  a thread  do  important  events  hinge  at 
times.  In  1876  General  Bate  headed  the  electoral  ticket  at 
large  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks  and  added  new  laurels  to  his 
reputation  as  an  able  and  brilliant  orator.  His  friends 
presented  his  name  for  the  senatorship  in  1877  and  again  in 
1881,  but  the  peculiar  workings  of  political  affairs  resulted  in 
the  election  of  others,  although  before  the  people  he  would  no 
doubt  have  been  chosen.  When,  in  1882.  everything  looked 
dark  for  the  Democratic  party.  General  Bate  unhesitatingly 
consented  to  lead  what  all  believed  to  be  a forlorn  hope,  and 
accepted  the  nomination  for  governor.  He  entered  into  the 
campaign  with  his  characteristic  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  made 
one  of  the  most  determined  canvasses  ever  made  in  Tennessee, 
and  as  lias  been  said : “His  speeches  were  like  a trumpet  call 
to  battle ; a divided  party  responded  with  a united  support, 
and  he  was  elected  by  27,000  majority.”  His  administration 
was  noted  for  its  cleanness  and  important  work.  A settlement 
of  $23,000,000  of  bonded  debt  was  effected;  many  other  minor 
but  important  public  matters  were  handled  with  signal  ability 
and  with  such  satisfaction  to  the  people  that  he  was  re-elected 
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in  1884.  In  1SS7  was  elected  United  States  senator;  was 
re-elected  in  1893,  and  in  1899  he  was  elected  for  a third 
term  which  expires  March  4,  1905.  When  his  term  expires  lie 
will  have  served  longer  in  the  senate  than  any  one  from 
Tennessee  with  the  exception  of  Isham  G.  Harris,  who  served 
twenty-one  years  and  four  months.  Joseph  Anderson  lacked 
six  months  of  serving  eighteen  years.  Senator  Bate’s  career 
has  been  long  and  brilliant  and  excelled  by  that  of  few  men 
in  public  life.  His  work  in  the  senate  has  been  of  a high 
order.  He  is  a student  on  all  questions  of  public  interest  and 
of  literature  and  history.  Every  speech,  and  he  speaks  upon 
nearly  all  great  questions,  is  marked  for  its  evident  knowledge 
on  the  matter  involved.  Both  lines  of  ancestors  are  English. 
The  Bates  came  to  Bertie  county,  N.  C.,  long  before  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  and  several  of  them  took  an  honorable 
part  in  that  struggle.  On  the  maternal  side  the  ancestors 
settled  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  His  maternal  great-grand- 
father was  a soldier  in  the  Continental  army  and  was  at  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis.  He  settled  in  Sumner  county,  Tenn., 
on  a part  of  the  same  land  on  which  Senator  Bate  was  born 
and  reared.  Senator  Bate  was  married  in  1856  to  Miss  Julia, 
daughter  of  Col.  Samuel  Peete.  of  Huntsville,  Ala.  To  this 
union  there  have  been  born  four  daughters : Jennie  died  at 
the  age 'of  fifteen;  Belle,  at  the  age  of  six;  Mazie  is  the  wife 
of  Thomas  F.  Mastin  and  resides  at  Grand  View,  Tex. ; Susie 
is  the  wife  of  O.  W.  Childs,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  They  reared 
Lizzie,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Humphrey  Bate,  brother  of  the 
senator,  and  she  is  the  wife  of  E.  M.  Williams  of  Memphis. 
With  success  attending  him  at  every  step  of  the  way.  Senator 
Bate  still  finds  his  greatest  happiness  in  his  home  life  and 
declares  that  the  happiest  time  of  his  life  was  when,  after  the 
war,  he  lived  in  a rented  house  and  worked  hard  to  support 
and  care  for  his  family.  Senator  Bate  was  elected  a senator 
in  Congress  for  a fourth  term  in  January,  1905.  there  being  no 
candidate  against  him. 


Senator  Bate’s  death  occurred  on  March  9.  1905,  after  the  above  was  in  type. 
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HON.  JAMES  B.  FRAZIER, 
governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
is  a descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  notable  families  of  the 
state.  The  first  of  the  name  in 
America  came  from  Scotland  and 
settled  in  Virginia  during  the  colonial 
days.  From  there  some  of  the 
younger  generation  went  to'  North 
Carolina,  where  Samuel  Frazier,  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  governor, 
was  born  in  the  early  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  mother  was  a VI iss  Rebecca  Julien, 
whose  parents  were  French  Huguenots.  Samuel  Frazier  and 
his  son  Abner,  grandfather  of  Governor  Frazier,  both  fought 
at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain.  It  is  related  of  Abner  that 
he  ran  away  from  home  to  join  the  soldiers.  Just  before  the 
battle  of  King's  Mountain  he  came  upon  the  command  in 
which  his  father  belonged,  was  given  a gun  and  a supply  of 
ammunition,  and  bravely  did  his  part  in  repelling  or  capturing 
the  “redcoats/’  After  the  battle  he  returned  home,  where  his 
courage  was  praised  by  his  mother,  who  gave  him  an  unmer- 
ciful whipping,  nevertheless,  for  having  disobeyed  her  in 
running  away.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution,  Samuel  Frazier 
removed  with  his  family  to  Tennessee,  settling  in  what  is  now 
Greene  county.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  first  constitutional 
convention  held  in  Tennessee,  in  the  year  1796.  Abner  Frazier, 
the  grandfather,  was  a farmer  in  Greene  county  all  his  life 
after  coming  to  the  state.  His  son,  Thomas  Neil  Frazier,  was 
born  on  the  farm  there,  May  23,  1810.  After  such  a primary 
education  as  the  schools  of  that  day  afforded  he  graduated 
from  Greenville  college,  went  to  Washington,  Tenn..  where 
he  read  law  with  an  elder  brother,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  clerk  and  master  of 
the  chancery  court  of  Bledsoe  county,  by  Chancellor  Williams 
of  Knoxville,  and  held  the  position  for  several  years,  finally 
resigning  to  resume  practice  at  Pikeville’  in  that  county.  In 
1861  he  was  elected  circuit  judge,  but  before  he  took  his  office 
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the  state  seceded  and  he  never  received  his  commission.  Judge 
Frazier  was  a stanch  Union  man  and  was  chosen  a delegate 
to  the  constitutional  convention  which  was  called  for  1861, 
but  which  never  met.  Notwithstanding  his  pronounced  views 
on  the  subject  of  secession,  he,  like  many  others,  stood  by  the 
state  and  did  what  he  could  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy after  the  policy  of  secession  was  adopted.  He  deliv- 
ered an  address  to  the  first  company  of  soldiers  that  went  into 
the  Confederate  service  from  Bledsoe  county,  in  which  he 
admonished  them  to  be  brave  and  true  to  their  cause.  In  1863 
he  removed  to  Rutherford  county,  where  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  criminal  judge  for  the  district  composed  of  Davidson 
and  Rutherford  counties,  by  Gov.  Andrew  Johnson.  He  con- 
tinued to  hold  this  position  until  he  was  impeached  by  a 
Radical  legislature  in  1867,  for  releasing  on  habeas  corpus 
several  members  of  that  body  who  absented  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  a quorum.  In  1870  a constitutional 
convention  took  up  the  question  of  his  impeachment  and 
restored  him  to  all  his  political  rights.  The  same  convention 
ordered  an  election  for  August,  1870,  and  at  that  election  he 
was  chosen  criminal  judge  of  his  old  district  by  a large 
majority,  thus  giving  him  a complete  vindication  from  the 
impeachment  charges.  At  that  time  he  was  living  on  his 
farm  near  Nashville  and  practicing  in  that  city.  When  he 
retired  from  the  bench  in  1878  he  also  retired  from  active 
practice  and  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  peace  and 
quietude  on  his  farm.  He  died  in  1887,  leaving  a widow  and 
three  children,  who  still  survive.  Samuel  J.  and  Sallie  M. 
live  with  their  mother  on  the  farm  and  James  B.  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Such  are  the  antecedents  of  Governor  Frazier, 
and  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  him  a man  of  strong 
traits  of  character  and  high  attainments.  Governor  Frazier 

fills  this  expectation.  He  was  born  at  Pikeville,  Bledsoe 
county,  Oct.  18,  1856.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Rutherford  and  Davidson  counties,  at  Franklin 
college,  a preparatory  school  for  boys,  located  near  Nashville, 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knox- 
ville, in  1878,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For  a 
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time  he  engaged  in  teaching,  reading  law  in  his  spare  time, 
and  in  1880  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Nashville.  He 
went  to  Chattanooga  soon  after  being  admitted  and  there 
became  a member  of  the  firm  of  DeWitt,  Shepherd  & Frazier, 
which  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of 
southeastern  Tennessee.  This  partnership  lasted  for  five  years, 
when  he  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cooke,  Frazier  & 
Swaney.  This  arrangement  continued  until  1896,  when  he 
became  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Frazier  Sc  Coleman, 
which  partnership  still  exists.  During  his  legal  career 

Governor  Frazier  has  several  times  received  appointments  as 
special  judge,  and  while  serving  in  this  capacity  his  decisions 
have  been  regarded  as  being  based  on  both  law  and  logic. 
While  always  interested  in  the  common  welfare,  Governor 
Frazier  has  not  been  particularly  active  in  politics.  In  1900 
he  was  an  elector  at  large  from  the  state  of  Tennessee  on  the 

presidential  ticket,  and  in  1902  was  elected  governor  of  the 

state  by  the  largest  plurality  since  the  war.  His  administration 
has  fully  justified  all  the  optimistic  predictions  of  his  supporters 
during  the  campaign,  being  clean,  able  and  progressive. 
Adjutant-General  Hannah  recently  said  of  Governor  Frazier: 
“Fie  is  a man  of  the  highest  type,  thoroughly  honest,  faces 
every  duty  as  it  presents  itself,  confident  in  his  courage  and 
ability  to  discharge  it,  of  exemplary  habits,  a man  of  keen 
perception  and  sound  judgment,  more  of  a statesman  than  a 

politician,  and  above  all  a man  who  is  always  true  to  his 

word.”  Governor  Frazier  is  a prominent  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  In  lodge,  church  and 
the  community  at  large  he  enjoys  a well-deserved  popularity 
because  of  his  generous  and  genial  disposition,  and  in  the 
state  he  is  recognized  as  an  able,  fearless  and  conscientious 
official,  one  who  is  broad  enough  to  lay  aside  his  personal 
feelings  and  do  those  things  in  his  official  capacity  that  will 
result  in  “the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.” 
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CAPT.  JOHN  W.  MORTON, 
Tennessee's  secretary  of  state,  is  a 
product  of  the  soil  of  that  splendid 
commonwealth.  His  grandfather,  from 
Virginia,  was  an  early  settler  in  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  and  his  grandmother 
was  from  North  Carolina.  He  was 
born  in  Hillsboro,  Williamson  county, 
Sept.  19,  1843,  and  is  a soil  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  W.  Morton.  In  1854 
his  parents  removed  to  Nashville, 
where  Captain  Morton  attended  the 


common  schools,  passed  through  high  school  and  entered  the 
Western  Military  institute,  where  he  was  a student  when  the 
war  broke  out  in  1861.  Leaving  school,  he  joined  the  Rock 
City  Guards  with  the  intention  of  going  into  service  in  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy,  but  was  not  permitted  to  be 
mustered  in  the  service  on  account  of  his  delicate  constitution. 
Upon  returning  home,  still  determined  to  join  the  army,  he 
enlisted  as  a private  in  Capt.  Thomas  K.  Porter’s  battery, 
• rising  by  merit  to  the  rank  of  junior  first  lieutenant.  When 
Captain  Porter  and  Lieutenant  Hutchison  fell  dangerously 
wounded  at  Fort  Donelson,  the  command  devolved  on  Lieu- 
tenant Morton.  His  courage  and  skill  won  for  him  high 
commendations  in  official  reports  made  by  Generals  Brown  and 
Buckner;  as  a distinction,  he  was  the  only  officer  below  the 
rank  of  captain  who  received  this  merited  notice.  As  an 
evidence  of  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  men  of  Porter’s 
battery  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson.  there  were  thirty-four 
out  of  forty-eight  officers  and  men  at  the  guns  killed  or 
wounded.  Being  taken  prisoner  with  those  at  that  point,  he 
was  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  and  later  was  transferred  to 
Johnson’s  island.  After  imprisonment  of  seven  months,  he 
was  exchanged  at  Vicksburg  and  rejoined  the  remnant  of  his 
command,  about  twenty  men.  In  September.  1862,  they 
.were  assigned  to  a regiment  composed  of  artillerymen  from 
various  organizations  gathered  at  that  point,  without  guns, 
and  known  as  Hulme’s  regiment,  of  which  Lieutenant  Morton 
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was  appointed  adjutant.  Idleness  at  such  a time  was  not  to 
his  liking,  and  at  his  request  he  was  given  permission  to  seek 
duty  at  the  front.  Proceeding  to  Murfreesboro,  he  was 
ordered  to  take  charge,  with  the  men  of  his  old  battery,  of 
two  siege  guns  in  front  of  that  city,  but,  at  his  request,  soon 
afterwards  was  directed  to  report  to  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  at 
Columbia.  Term.,  who  gave  the  young  lieutenant  command  of 
a battery  soon  captured  by  Forrest,  and  was  made  captain  of 
the  batten*.  His  great  ambition  was  to  command  a battery 
of  flying  artillery  with  Forrest.  His  name  is  closely  associated 
with  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Forrest’s  cavalry.  , He  was 
made  chief  of  artillery  and  commanded  a battalion  of  four 
batteries  with  Forrest's  cavalry,  which  did  valiant  service 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  So  brave  an  officer  could 
hardly  escape  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  he  was  the 
recipient  of  two  wounds  at  Parker’s  Crossroads,  Tenn.,  one 
by  a minie  ball,  the  other  a saber  cut;  had  three  horses  shot 
under  him,  in  different  engagements,  one  receiving  three  shots 
in  one  engagement,  and  in  this  fight  he  had  thirteen  bullet 
holes  in  his*  clothing  without  receiving  a scratch,  his  comrades 
often  remarking  that  he  bore  a charmed  life.  After  the  sur- 
render of  his  command  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  April  10,  1865, 
he  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  carrying  with  him  to 
his  home  at  Nashville  a magnificent  record,  such  as  is  seldom 
attained  by  one  of  his  years.  Pie  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  graduating  as  valedic- 
torian of  his  class.  He  practiced  his  profession  for  two  years, 
but  not  fancying  the  slavish  life,  left  it  to  engage  in  farming. 
In  1880  he  became  engaged  in  newspaper  work  also,  and  from 
1881  to  1901  was  the  editor  of  the  Tennessee  Farmer, 
and  president  of  the  Tennessee  Farmers’  Publishing  Company 
at  Nashville.  Tenn.  From  1891  to  1896,  in  addition  to  his 
farming  operation,  he  was  assistant  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture of  the  state,  and  on  Feb.  13,  1901,  was  elected 

secretary  of  state  for  four  years  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
term  was  re-elected  unanimously  for  a term  of  four  more 
years,  a position  for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified,  and  to 
which  he  brings  the  same  energy  and  thoroughness  which 
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gained  for  him  a high  place  in  his  early  career  as  a soldier. 
Captain  Morton  was  the  first  president  of  the  Tennessee 
division  of  Confederate  soldiers,,  arid  declined  re-election, 
establishing  the  excellent  precedent  of  passing  the  honor  to 
others.  As  a member  of  the  Chickamauga  park  commission, 
he  was  of  material  aid  in  the  locating  and  placing  of  monu- 
ments, the  battle-line  markers  to  commemorate  the  valor  of 
Tennesseeans  on  that  field.  Captain  Morton  married  the 
daughter  of  Judge  West  H.  Humphreys,  a distinguished  jurist, 
and  they  have  three  sons,  who,  like  their  worthy  father,  were 
among  the  first  to  volunteer  for  the  Spanish-American  war. 
One,  Capt.  West  H.  Morton,  saw  foreign  service.  A daughter, 
Oueenie,  married  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Stout,  who  is  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Louisville  & Nashville  railroad  for  West  Tennessee, 
and  resides  at  Memphis;  they  are  blessed  with  two  little  girls. 
His  daughter  is  a member  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  takes  great  interest  in  all  Confederate  enter- 
prises. His  wife  died  July  14,  189$,  and  on  Aug.  6,  1901, 
he  married  Mrs.  Ellen  Tynes,  an  accomplished  lady  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  In  closing  this  sketch  we  will  add  one  incident 
of  Captain  Morton’s  military  career,  as  indicative  of  his  judg- 
ment and  high  courage.  At  the  battle  of  Johnsonville,  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  he  placed  eight  guns  immediately  in  front 
of  that  place,  and,  supported  by  1,500  of  Forrest’s  troopers, 
fought  a garrison  in  two  strong  forts  and  a naval  contingent 
of  four  gunboats,  eleven  transports  and  thirty-one  barges, 
aggregating  2,000  men  and  seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
destroying  the  vessels,  together  with  thirty-two  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance  and  $6,000,000  worth  of  army  stores.  General 
Sherman  confessed : “It  was  a feat  that  compelled  my  admira- 

tion.” During  the  Forrest  raid  on  the  Tennessee  river  before 
this  incident  occurred,  his  field  batteries  supported  by  the 
cavalry  captured  one  gunboat,  and  three  steamboats  heavily 
loaded  with  army  stores  before  reaching  Johnsonville.  Captain 
Morton  and  his  devoted  followers  surrendered  at  Gainesville, 
Ala.,  with  Forrest’s  cavalry,  May  10,  1865.  He  preserves  his 
parole  signed  by  E.  S.  Dennis,  brigadier-general  United  States 
volunteers,  as  recognition  of  services  to  his  country  until  the 
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flag-  furled.  Captain  Morton,  it  is  believed,  held  the  distinction 
of  having*  been  the  youngest  captain  (eighteen  years)  of  a 
six-gun  field  battery  of  artillery,  and  the  youngest  (twenty-one 
years)  chief  of  artillery  of  a lieutenant-general  commanding  an 
army  corps  on  either  side  of  the  war  between  the  states.  The 
following  lyric  was  written  by  James  R.  Randall : 

JOHN  W.  MORTON. 

Written  by  James  R.  Randall , author  of  “My  Maryland” 
“Arlington  ” “John  Pelham  ” and  other  noted  lyrics. 

Ringed  with  flame  and  sore  beset, 

Where  gunboat  and  rifle  fire  met; 

Where  cannon  blazed  from  water  and  land 
Upon  the  Donelson  Southern  band, 

A gallant  lad  of  nineteen  years, 

A stranger  to  tremor  and  to  fears, 

Stood  by  a battery  piece  and  shot 
The  first  shell  in  that  crater  hot. 

His  captain,  Porter,  smitten  down 
Where  all  the  volleyed  thunders  frown, 

Shouted,  when  borne  in  pain  away: 

“John,  don't  give  up  that  gun,  I say!” 

“No!  not  while  a man  is  left,”  replied 
The  lad,  in  the  flush  of  martial  pride, 

And  he  kept  his  word  to  the  utter  end, 

While  a man  could  live  in  that  river  bend. 

“No  prison  for  me,”  grim  Forrest  said, 

And  thousands  followed  where  he  led. 

Rut  other  thousands  remained  because 
They  bowed  to  Buckner's  word  and  laws. 

Whelmed  by  the  girdling  Northern  men. 

They  marched  to  the  captive's  dismal  den, 

And  the  lad  who  fired  the  first  gun  past 

c 

Into  that  solitude  sad  and  vast. 
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A few  months  more,  and  the  daring  boy 
Breathed  the  air  that  the  free  enjoy. 

A few  months  more  and  he  gayly  went 
Where  dauntless  Forrest  pitched  his  tent. 
Saluting  the  hero,  he  quickly  gave 
To  the  South’s  own  “bravest  of  the  brave” 

A paper  that  said  he  was  to  be 
The  Wizard’s  Chief  of  Artillery. 

A derisive  smile  swept  over  the  face 
Of  the  stern  commander,  in  his  place. 

“What!”  he  growled,  “are  you  to  wield 
Command  of  my  guns  in  war’s  fierce  held? 
Nonsense,  boy,  go  grow  a beard.” 

And  this  was  what  the  stripling  heard. 

But  presently  the  Wizard's  brow 
Grew  calm.  “I’ll  try  you,  anyhow,” 

He  said,  and  from  that  setting  sun 
Moiton  and  Forrest  were  as  one. 

Nigh  four  tremendous,  bloody  years, 

Full  of  combat,  smiles  and  tears; 

O’er  miles  of  land  in  battles  grand, 

Forrest  and  Morton  went  hand  in  hand. 

With  sword  and  pistol  the  Wizard  slew, 

While  Morton’s  guns  mowed  men  in  blue. 

If  mortal  man  could  ever  have  freed 
The  South  from  the  foeman’s  grasp  and  greed, 
That  man  was  Forrest,  but  we  see 
It  was  not  destined  so  to  be. 

II. 

Long  years  have  gone,  the  grass  is  spread 
Above  the  bivouacs  of  the  dead. 

The  mighty  Wizard’s  wand  is  still. 

Like  his  heart,  but  from  every  Southern  hill, 
And  mount  and  stream  and  vale  bedight, 
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With  sun  and  moon  and  star  alight. 

He  lives  in  glorious  deeds,  ahvay, 

Baffling  the  onset  of  decay. 

The  lad  who  made  the  cannon  roar 
Survives  on  Life’s  tumultuous  shore. 

His  locks  are  silvered,  but  his  brain 
Burns  with  heroic  throbs  amain. 

Gentle  and  kind,  but  valiant  yet. 

Forgiving,  he  can  not  forget 

The  cause  he  fought  for,  with  his  mate, 

Immortal,  whatsoe’r  its  fate, 

While  from  his  great  dark  eyes  there  gleams 
The  orient  of  remembered  dreams. 

And  now  the  old.  bard’s  final  rhyme 
Invokes  a blessing  of  Easter  time, 

Upon  his  people  and  home  and  race, 

Like  manna-dew  of  heavenly  grace. 

With  higher  aims,  in  war’s  surcease, 

Be  thou  allied  with  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

And  never,  henceforth,  forget  to  be 
“Soldier  of  Him  who  died  for  thee.” 

— James  R.  Randall. 

JERE  BAXTER,  a lawyer  and  prominent  railroad  man,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city  Feb.  n,  1852.  The 
family  is  of  English  origin.  The  first  of  the  name  to  come  to 
America  settled  in  Maryland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Frojn  there  the  descendants  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  Jeremiah  Baxter,  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  having  been  born  in  the  latter  state 
in  1777.  Jere  Baxter  is  the  son  of  Judge  Nathaniel  and  Mary 
Louise  (Jones)  Baxter.  His  father  was  born  on  the  Harpeth 
river,  in  what  is  now  Cheatham  county,  Tenn.,  Nov.  13,  1818. 
He  was  educated  at  Jackson  college;  fought  in  the  Seminole 
war  of  1836;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837;  practiced  at 
Columbia  and  then  at  Lewisburg;  ran  for  the  legislature  on  the 
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Whig  ticket  in  1841,  but  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of  that 
party’s  candidates;  removed  to  Nashville  in  1847;  was  appointed 
circuit  judge  by  Governor  Campbell  and  served  eight  years; 
was  opposed  to  secession  but  went  with  the  state  when  it 
seceded;  again  elected  circuit  judge  in  1870,  and  in  1885  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  supreme  court.  Jere  Baxter  is  in  every 
way  a worthy  son  of  his  honored  sire.  He  was  educated  at 
Montgomery  Bell  academy,  at  Nashville,  after  which  he  studied 
law  and  became  the  publisher  of  the  Legal  Reporter , which 
was  later  bound  in  book  form,  embracing  nine  volumes,  and 
known  as  “Baxter’s  Reports.”  This  work  has  a high  stand- 
ing in  the  estimation  of  lawyers  and  is  frequently  consulted 
by  the  members  of  the  bench.  Before  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  thirty  years  Mr.  Baxter  was  president  of  the  Memphis 
& Charleston  Railroad  Company.  He  built  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  Ala.,  and  organized  the  South  Pittsburg  Town 
Company  that  built  the  town  of  South  Pittsburg,  in  Marion 
county,  Tenn.  Both  these  towns  are  thriving  places,  and  both 
owe  their  existence  to  the  energy  and  foresight  of  Mr.  Bax- 
ter. In  1889  he  was  a candidate  before  the  Democratic  con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  governor.  During  his  candidacy 
he  was  opposed  by  a certain  element  in  his  party,  who  said 
that  he  was  not  a Southerner  in  his  sentiments,  that  he  was 
more  of  a business  man  than  a Democrat,  and  that  his  instincts 
were  national  rather  than  in  favor  of  the  upbuilding  of  the 
South.  His  critics  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  had  already 
done  much  in  the  way  of  building  railroads,  founding  towns, 
attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists,  etc.,  to  develop  the 
material  resources  of  the  South,  that  he  was  born  and  reared 
a Southerner,  that  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Democracy  from 
the  teachings  and  example  of  his  father,  and  that  he  had  al- 
ways voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  If  in  his  broad  patriotism 
he  desired  national  prosperity  and  greatness,  in  which  the 
South  would  have  its  full  share,  he  was  certainly  not  taking 
a position  that  should  have  been  criticized  by  any  true  Ameri- 
can citizen.  If  the  defeat  for  the  nomination  left  any  sting  it 
was  not  manifested  in  Mr.  Baxter’s  conduct  toward  his  op- 
ponents. He  went  right  along  with  his  railroad  enterprises 
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.is  though  nothing*  out  of  the  ordinary  had  happened.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Tennessee  Central  railway 
and  was  made  president  of  the  company  almost  from  the  first 
organization.  Mr.  Baxter  is  a man  who  has  read  extensively 
and  can  converse  intelligently  .on  almost  any  subject.  He  has 
a pleasing  manner,  is  easily  approached  and  makes  friends 
wherever  his  acquaintance  is  extended.  His  readiness  in  solv- 
ing difficult  problems  in  railroad  building,  his  broad  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  Southern  development  and  the  high  order  of 
his  executive  ability  have  brought  him  in  touch  with  some 
of  the  greatest  financiers  of  the  age,  who  honor  his  ambitions 
and  respect  his  judgment.  Altogether  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  known  railroad  men  of  the  South. 

PROF.  SEYMOUR  A.  MYN- 
DERS,  state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  Tennessee,  was  born 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  March  12,  1861; 
was  there  reared  and  lived  until  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  in  1880  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee 
with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Going  to 
Gibson  county,  he  taught  there  in 
the  public  schools  for  two  years,  and 
then  became  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Odd  Fellows  college  at  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  which  position 
he  held  for  a year,  being  elected  president  of  that  institution 
in  1882.  This  position  he  held  for  three  years,  when  he  became 
principal  of  a private  school  at  Lexington,  Tenn.  Three  years 
later  he  went  to  Jackson  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at  that 
place,  and  continued  there  for  four  years,  at  the  end*  of  which 
time  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  This 
latter  position  he  held  until  appointed  state  superintendent  by 
Gov.  James  B.  Frazier,  in  March,  1903.  Professor  Mynders  has 
been  a state  institute  conductor  for  eighteen  years.  He  was 
president  of  the  State  Teachers'  association  in  1894,  and  has 
held  all  the  offices  in  that  association.  On  Oct.  7,  1903,  he  was 
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elected  president  of  the  Association  of  State  Superintendents 
of  the  Southern  States.  He  is  a member  and  vestryman  of  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  church  of  Jackson ; is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  a 
Knight  of  Pythias,  an  Odd  Fellow,  is  supreme  representative 
for  Tennessee  of  the  United  Order  of  Golden  Cross,  and  polit- 
ically is  an  ardent  Democrat. 


REAU  E.  FOLK,  state  treasurer 
and  commissioner  of  insurance  of 
Tennessee,  was  born  on  a farm  about 
four  miles  from  Brownsville,  Hay- 
wood county,  that  state,  Sept.  21, 
1865.  His  father.  Judge  Henry  B. 
Folk,  was  a native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, as  was  his  grandfather,  Ben- 
jamin Folk.  His  gi'eat-grandfather 
came  from  England  and  settled  in 
Virginia,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
North  Carolina.  Flenry  B.  Folk  mar- 
ried a Miss  Estes,  a native  of  Tennessee  and  daughter  of 
Maj.  Moreau  P.  Estes,  son  of  Joel  Estes,  of  Virginia,  and  of 
English  descent.  The  family  afterward  removed  to  Brownsville, 
■where  Reau  E.  Folk  was  reared.  Entering  Wake  Forest 
college,  N.  C.,  in  1881,  he  remained  two  years.  Among  his 
classmates  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon  of  New  York  city. 
On  leaving  Wake  Forest,  he  returned  to  Brownsville  and 
studied  Fw  with  his  father,  but  was  never  admitted  to  practice, 
abandoning  the  law  for  newspaper  work.  He  took  a place  on 
the  Democrat,  a weekly  newspaper  published  at  Brownsville, 
but  soon  after  was  offered  and  accepted  a position  on  the 
Nashville  American  as  reporter.  A year  later  he  went  to 
Memphis  as  city  editor  of  the  Daily  Scimitar,  with  which  he 
remained  until  1891,  when  he  returned  to  Nashville,  again 
becoming  a member  of  the  American  staff.  He  remained  with 
the  American  until  1893.  when  he  was  elected  chief  clerk  of  the 
Tennessee  house  of  representatives  and  served  as  such  in  every 
session  from  1893  t°  T^99,  engaging  in  newspaper  work  in 
Nashville  and  in  New  York  city  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
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between  sessions.  He  was  city  editor  and  later  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Sun  of  Nashville  for  two  years,  from  1895 
to  1897.  In  1901  Mr.  Folk  was  elected  state  treasurer  by  the 
legislature  without  opposition,  and  in  1903  was  re-elected  with 
no  party  opposition  by  the  same  body.  His  strength  with  his 
party  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when,  in  1900,  E.  D.  Craig, 
then  state  treasurer,  spoke  of  resigning,  ninety-five  out  of  104 
members  of  the  legislature  wrote  to  Governor  McMillin  and 
asked  him  to  appoint  Mr.  Folk  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  is 
a member  for  the  South  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Insurance  Commissioners’  conventions,  the  commit- 
tee being  composed  of  five  members;  is  chairman  of  a spe- 
cial committee  appointed  by  the  National  Insurance  conven- 
tion to  present  to  Congress  the  need  of  legislation  to  deny  the 
use  of  the  mails  to  fraudulent  insurance  companies.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Hon.  Jos. 
W.  Folk,  of  St.  Louis,  is  a brother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


JOHN  V.  ARMSTRONG,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  was  born  in  1832  in 
County  Mayo,  Ireland.  When  a lad 
he  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident 
that  destroyed  his  sight  and  his 
parents  brought  him  to  this  country 
to  be  educated.  The  education  and 
training  he  received  in  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind  fitted  him  for 
his  life’s  work.  Mr.  Armstrong  be- 
came connected  with  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Nashville  in  1853,  which  connection  has  lasted 
until  the  present,  excepting  five  years  spent  in  Texas  and 
Mississippi.  Fie  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  school 
in  1897  and  under  his  administration  the  enrollment  of  pupils 
has  more  than  doubled,  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  the 
campus  extended  and  the  institution,  in  all  its  departments,  is 
in  a most  excellent  condition.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  an  honorary 
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member  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  association  and  also 
an  honorary  member  of  Frank  Cheatham  bivouac. 

BENTON  McMILLIN,  of  Car- 
thage, Tenn.,  lawyer,  legislator  and 
ex-governor,  was  born  in  Monroe 
county,  Ky.,  Sept,  n,  1845.  was 
educated  at  Philomath  academy  in 
Tennessee,  and  attended  for  a time 
the  Kentucky  State  university  at  Lex- 
ington, but  did  not  graduate.  After 
leaving  college  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  under  Judge  E.  L.  Gardenhire, 
and  upon  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1871,  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Celina.  He  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  young  Democrats  of  Clay  county,  and  in  1874 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Tennessee  legislature. 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  a long  and  active  career  in  public 
life,  for  in  more  recent  years  few  men  have  been  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  state  or  more  promi- 
nent in  national  politics.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Porter  to  negotiate  with  the  State  of  Kentucky  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  territory,  a commission  he  carried  out 
with  signal  ability  and  fidelity.  In  1876  he  was  one  of  the 
presidential  electors  on  the  Tilden  and  Hendricks  ticket  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  that  year.  The  following 
year  Governor  Porter  appointed  him  special  circuit  judge,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  with  credit  until  elected  in  1878  to 
represent  the  fourth  congressional  district  of  Tennessee  in  the 
lower  branch  of  Congress.  As  a congressman  Mr.  McMillin 
won  the  entire  confidence  of  his  constituents,  and  he  was 
re-elected  at  each  succeeding  biennial  election  until  1896,  making 
an  unbroken  service  of  twenty  years  in  Congress,  where  he 
achieved  a national  reputation  as  a wise,  conservative,  and  at 
the  same  time  fearless  party  leader.  During  his  long  congres- 
sional career  he  served  on  some  of  the  leading  committees, 
being  a member  of  the  committee  on  rules  during  his  last 
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term.  In  1898  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democracy  of 
Tennessee  for  the  office  of  governor,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  was  triumphantly  elected.  Two  years  later  he  was 
re-elected,  holding  the  office  for  four  years  in  all.  After  twenty 
years  as  a legislator  Mr.  McMillin  stepped  into  the  executive 
department  of  a state  government  without  the  slightest  incon- 
venience. His  administration  as  governor  was  marked  by 
statesmanship  of  a high  order,  and  when  he  retired  all  the 
state  institutions  were  in  a healthy  and  prosperous  condition. 
As  an  orator  Air.  McMillin  is  forcible  and  convincing  in  his 
logic,  with  a fine  command  of  language  that  entertains  his 
audiences  to  an  extent  that  even  his  political  opponents  remain 
to  listen  to  poetic  eloquence  even  if  they  refuse  to  be  converted 
by  his  arguments. 


Andrew  Jackson.  The  stones  that  cover  the  graves  of  Jack- 
son  and  his  wife  came  from  the  McMurrav  farm.  John  Mc- 
•Murray,  a son  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  and  father  of  Doctor  McMurrav, 
was  a gentleman  of  fine  education  and  a noted  teacher.  Both 
the  father  and  grandfather  of  Doctor  McMurray  were  natives 
of  Davidson  county.  Doctor  McMurray  was  educated  in  part 
by  Professor  Didiot,  a Frenchman;  graduated  from  Nolens- 
ville  academy  in  1867,  as  valedictorian  of  his  class;  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and 
graduated  in  due  time,  again  being  honored  as  valedictorian. 
He  was  considered  the  best  anatomist  in  the  college  and  two 


w.  j.  McMurray,  m.  d,  of 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  president  of  the 
state  board  of  health,  is  one  of  Nash- 
ville's leading  medical  men.  Fie  was 
born  near  that  city  Sept.  22,  1842. 
His  family  is  of  Scottish  origin.  In 
March,  1792.  Samuel  McMurray  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  within  six  miles 
of  Nashville.  His  son,  also  named 
Samuel,  was  for  many  years  a well- 
to-do  farmer  of  Davidson  county,  and 
a personal  and  political  friend  of 
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months  after  his  entrance  was  graduated  in  that  branch,  being 
the  only  one  of  his  class  who  answered  correctly  a question 
prepared  by  the  professor  of  anatomy.  For  three  years  he 
practiced  medicine  near  Nashville,  then  moved  into  the  city, 
where  he  was  at  once  elected  county  physician,  a position 
which  he  held  for  seven  years.  He  was  then  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  city  board  of  health,  and  then  for  twelve  years  in 
succession  was  elected  physician  for  the  Tennessee  Industrial 
school.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  state 
board  of  health  by  Gov.  “Bob”  Taylor  and  succeeded  him- 
self twice  by  reappointment  by  Governor  McMillin.  For 
four  years  he  has  been  president  of  the  board.  For  the 
past  eight  years  he  has  been  surgeon-general  on  the  staff 
of  Lieut. -Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  the  United  Confederate 
veterans.  He  is  a member  of  the  Tennessee  State  and  the 
Davidson  County  Medical  societies.  On  April  15,  1861,  at 
the  age  of  about  seventeen  years,  he  joined  Company  B, 
Twentieth  Tennessee  infantry,  and  served  with  that  command 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Laurel 
Bridge,  Ky.,  Wild  Cat,  at  Fishing  Creek,  Shiloh,  the  first 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  Baton  Rouge,  both  battles  of  Murfrees- 
boro, Hoover’s  Gap,  Chickamauga,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Daltonr 
Resaca,  Dallas,  Pine  Mountain,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach 
Tree  Creek  and  around  Atlanta,  in  1864.  He  was  wounded- 
in  the  left  breast  in  Breckenridge’s  charge  at  Murfreesboro  and 
left  on  the  field  ail  night.  In  Stewart’s  charge  at  Chickamauga 
he  was  shot  in  the  right  groin  and  again  lay  on  the  field- 
until  the  following  day.  He  was  shot  in  the  left  leg  at 
Resaca.  His  left  arm  was  lost  in  front  of  Atlanta  and  was- 
twice  amputated  on  the  field  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Roberts.  Lie  was, 
removed  to  the  hospital  at  Macon,  Ga.,  gangrene  set  in  and 
the  wound  was  three  times  cauterized  with  nitric  acid.  He 
finally  recovered,  reported  for  duty  in  January,  1865,  and 
was  recommended  for  post  duty.  After  his  wound  at  Chicka- 
rnauga  the  first  engagement  in  which  he  participated  was  that 
of  Rocky  Face  Ridge.  While  lying  in  line  there  he  greeted 
the  first  Yankee  shell  that  came  over  with  the  words,  “Wel- 
come. thrice  welcome,  thou  unfriendly  visitor.”  He  went  into* 
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that  battle  with  a stick  and  crutch,  and  broke  down  and  was 
taken  from  the  field  on  the  major’s  horse.  Henry  Morse 
says  that  three  days  later,  while  the  Twentieth  Tennessee 
was  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  at  Resaca,  and  the  minie  balls 
were  flying  thick.  Doctor  McMurray  broke  out  and  sang  a 
verse  of  the  ‘‘Home  Spun  Dress.”  The  next  day  he  was 
wounded  on  the  same  field.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
skirmish  line  at  the  foot  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  when  General 
Polk  was  shot  and  killed.  Doctor  McMurray  is  a charter 
member  of  Cheatham  bivouac,  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  credentials  for  four 
years;  was  elected  president  £>f  Frank  Cheatham  bivouac,  then 
president  of  the  state 'association  of  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans; has  been  connected  with  the  Confederate  State  soldiers 
home  of  Tennessee  ever  since  its  inception;  was  appointed 
a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  by  Gov.  “Bob”  Taylor,  in 
1889,  and  has  been  a member  of  the  executive  board  from 
the  beginning,  and  was  president  of  the  home  from  1898  to 
1903.  Doctor  McMurray  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss 
Frances  Marian  McCampbell,  a daughter  of  Hon.  T.  C.  Mc- 
Campbell, state  senator  from  Knoxville  in  the  fifties,  and 
they  have  one  child,  A dele  Morton,  now  the  wife  of  Chas.  L. 
Ridley,  Jr.,  a grandson  of  Chancellor  Bromfield  Ridley.  In 
politics  Doctor  McMurray  is  a Democrat.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Methodist  church.  He  is  the  author  of  a history  of 
the  Twentieth  Tennessee  regiment  in  the  war,  a work  of  five 
hundred  pages,  just  about  ready  for  the  press,  and  which  is 
a history  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 

JAMES  McLAUGHLIN,  president  of  the  Merchants’ 
National  bank,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Davidson 
county.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  county,  received 
his  primary  schooling  there,  and  completed  his  education  at 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s  college,  Emmetsburg.  Md.  Upon  leaving  col- 
lege he  became  a bookkeeper  in  Nashville  and  followed  that 
occupation  until  the  war  broke  out.  After  the  war  he  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  as  a member  of  the  firm 
of  McLaughlin,  Butler  & Co.,  and  continued  in  that  line  of 
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business  for  a number  of  years.  In  1S86  he  became  cashier 
of  the  Merchants’  bank,  of  Nashville,  which  position  he  held 
for  twelve  years,  and  in  1898  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 
Here  his  capacity  and  qualifications  have  proved  of  such  value  to 
the  institution  that  the  stockholders  have  kept  him  in  the  place 
ever  since.  The  bank  was  reorganized  as  the  Merchants’ 
National  bank  Jan.  1,  1903,  and  the  capital  stock  fixed  at 
$300,000.  Mr.  McLaughlin  devotes  his  entire  time  to  bank- 
ing. He  has  been  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  thirty  years  and 
president  of  the  board  for  eight  years.  He  was  married  in 
1871  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Warner,  of  Nashville,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Thomas,  of  Nashville,  and  Grace,  wife  of  P.  M. 
Estes,  an  attorney  of  the  city.  Mr.  McLaughlin  and  his  family 
are  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 

THEO.  F.  KING,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  comptroller  of  the  state 
treasury,  was  born  in  Memphis,  June  27,  1864.  He  lived 
there  until  1878,  when  he  moved  to  Bartlett,  in  the  same 
county,  and  in  1882  to  Dyersburg,  which  continues  to  be 
his  home.  He  attended  public  and  private  schools  at  Bartlett 
and  graduated  from  a business  college  in  Memphis  in  1881. 
He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Express  Company 
as  agent  at  Dyersburg  and  remained  in  that  place  until  1899, 
when  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position,  and  twice  re- 
elected, in  1901  and  1903.  There  was  no  opposition  to  Mr. 
King  in  his  second  race  and  but  little  in  his  last.  From 
1882  until  1899  was  interested  with  his  father  in  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  grocery  business  in  Dyersburg  as  T.  J.  King 
& Son.  Mr.  King  was  trustee  of  Shelby  county  from  1890 
to  1894  and  has  always  been  an  active  party  worker.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  a Mason, 
a Knight  of  Pythias  and  an  Elk.  He  is  second  vice-president 
and  superintendent  of  agencies  for  the  Volunteer  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Tennessee,  which  was  organized  in  1903, 
with  $200,000  capital  and  now  has  $50,000  surplus.  His 
father,  Thomas  J.  King,  was  born  in  Wake  county,  N.  C.,  in 
1832.  He  was  taken  in  childhood  • to  Tennessee  by  his 
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parents,  first  to  Madison  county  and  soon  after  to  Shelby 
countv,  where  he  received  such  education  as  the  common 
schools  of  that  day  afforded.  In  1S49  he  accompanied  a 

party  overland  to  California,  where  he  remained  some  years, 
engaged  in  carrying  on  a wagon  train  and  freighting  busi- 
ness. Returning  to  Memphis,  he  went  into  business,  and 

was  so  engaged  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  lost  all  by  the 
war,  removed  to  Bartlett  in  1878,  and  to  Dyersburg  in  1882, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  and  in  real  estate, 
following  those  lines  until  his  death  in  1900. 

JOHN  W.  OVERALL,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  United  States  marshal 
for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee, 
was  born  in  DeKalb  county  of  that 
state.  His  father,  Wesley  Overall, 

was  a son  of  the  Jacob  Overall  who 
came  to  Tennessee  from  Virginia  in 
1800.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  John  W.  Overall  se- 
cured his  higher  education  in  the 
Cumberland  university  at  Lebanon. 
In  1886  he  engaged  in  business  at 
Liberty,  DeKalb  county,  and  was  county  superintendent  of 
schools  there  for  four  years.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
county  board;  always  prominent  in  public  affairs,  especially  in 
politics;  is  a Republican  and  was  a delegate  to  the  national 
conventions  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia;  was 
appointed  Lmited  States  marshal  for  Middle  Tennessee  by 
President  McKinley,  March  10,  1897,  and  reappointed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  In  1894  he  was  married  to  Mary  Oliver, 
of  Smith  county,  daughter  of  Luther  Oliver,  who  was  killed 
in  the  Confederate  army.  Mr.  Overall  is  a member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  is  interested  in  the  firm  of  Overall  Bros.,  of 
DeKalb  county,  owning  the  pike  from  Lebanon  to  Smithville, 
thirty-seven  miles,  the  finest  in  the  state,  and  has  large  farm- 
ing and  mercantile  interests. 
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JOHN  W.  THOMAS,  of  Nash- 
ville, president  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  railway,  was 
born  at  Nashville,  Aug.  24,  1830.  He 
entered  the  railway  service  in  No- 
vember, 1858,  as  agent  for  the  Nash- 
ville & Chattanooga  railway  at  Mur- 
freesboro and  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion until  January,  1S63;  was  then 
in  charge  of  rolling  stock  until  July, 
1865;  auditor  and  paymaster  until 
September,  1868;  superintendent  until 
September,  1872;  general  superintendent  of  the  Nashville  Con- 
solidated until  September,  1SS3;  general  manager  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  railway  for  a year;  general 
manager  and  superintendent  until  January,  1899,  and  since 
that  time  president.  He  graduated  in  1852,  and  was  for  a 
time  a tutor  in  Union  university.  During  the  war  he  acted 
as  master  of  transportation,  moving  the  troops  to  Atlanta  and 
Wilmington,  running  the  blockade,  and  hauling  cotton  ail 
through  the  war.  He  was  married  in  1852  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thomas  and  they  had  one  son,  John  W.,  born  Aug.  24,  1856. 
In  1891,  some  time  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Evelyn  DeBow.  John  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  was 
educated  at  Vanderbilt  university.  I11  1878  he  entered  the 
railway  service  and  has  since  been  connected  with  the  road 
of  which  his  father  is  president.  He  was  a locomotive  engi- 
neer three  years;  was  appointed  train  master  in  1884,  and 
served  two  years  ; became  secretary  to  the  president  and  general 
manager  in  r886:  acted  as  purchasing  agent  during  that  time; 
was  assistant  general  manager  and  purchasing  agent  for  ten 
years  following;  was  appointed  general  manager  Jan.  2,  1899, 
which  position  he  holds  at  the  present  time.  His  entire  rail- 
road service  has  been  with  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St. 
Louis  railroad.  He  has  been  engineer,  conductor,  operator, 
office  man,  etc.,  advancing  from  point  to  point  until  he  has 
become  his  father’s  right-hand  man  and  one  of  the  l>est  in- 
formed and  most  efficient  men  in  the  railroad  service. 
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ALBERT  S.  WILLIAMS,  mayor 
of  Nashville,  Term.,  was  born  in 
Davidson  county  in  1S53.  His  father, 
William  A.  Williams,  was  a Virginian 
by  birth,  but  moved  to  Tennessee  in 
1804  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  and  school  teachers  of  David- 
son county,  following  that  profes- 
sion during  his  life.  Mayor  Wil- 
liams was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Nashville,  graduated  from 
the  Oak  Plain  institute  in  1870  and 
afterward  took  a complete  course  in  the  Bryant  & Stratton 
Commercial  college  at  Nashville.  He  kept  books  until  1876, 
when  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Edg*efield  and  served  two  terms. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  criminal  court  of  David- 
son county  and  served  four  years.  His  opponent  in  that  race 
was  Gen.  Samuel  Doneison,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
about  Nashville,  and  it  was  one  of  the  hottest  political  con- 
tests ever  held  in  that  county.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  then  became  clerk  of  the  committee  on  election  of  president 
and  vice-president  in  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  and  held  that 
position  for  two  years.  In  1893  he  returned  to  Nashville, 
where  he  became  cashier  of  the  City  Savings  bank,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  1901,  when  he  was  made  presi- 
dent, which  office  he  occupies  at  the  present  time.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Nashville  Oct.  8,  1903.  Mr.  Williams  is  also 
interested  in  real  estate  operations.  Pie  was  married  in  1880  to 
Miss  Amanda  Rear,  of  Nashville,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Albert  and  Beryl.  He  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  a past  eminent 
commander  in  the  Knights  Templars,  belongs  to  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  president  of  the  board  of 
stewards  of  the  McFerrin  Memorial  Methodist  church.  Mr. 
Williams  enjoys  the  admiration  of  his  friends  and  the  respect 
of  his  enemies. 

WILLIAM  G.  BAKER,  judge  of  the  city  court  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Davidson  county,  in  which  Nash- 
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ville  is  located.  He  is  the  son  of  “Squire”  \Y.  D.  Baker,  who 
was  magistrate  of  the  second  district  for  thirty  years  prior 
to  his  death  in  1891.  Judge  Baker  grew  to  manhood  in  his 
native  county;  was  educated  in  the  Davidson  county  schools; 
has  been  a tiller  of  Davidson  county  soil,  and  is  a part  of  the 
warp  and  woof  of  its  civic  fabric.  In  1871  he  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business,  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Baker  & Tanks- 
ley,  and  followed  that  occupation  for  four  years.  Upon  retiring 
from  the  grocery  he  became  a member  of  the  police  depart- 
ment of  Nashville,  where  he  served  as  patrolman  for  sixteen 
years ; was  then  sergeant  for  four  years,  and  lieutenant  for 
one  year.  His  active  campaign  against  intemperance,  gambling 
and  other  forms  of  vice  gained  for  him  the  ill-will  of  the  law- 
less element  of  the  city,  and,  with  the  connivance  of  a few  of 
their  friends  on  the  police  force,  they  succeeded  in  having 
him  reduced  to  the  ranks.  The  best  citizens  of  Nashville  knew 
that  he  had  only  been  doing  his  duty  and  in  time  rewarded 
his  courage  and  fidelity  by  a promotion  at  the  ballot  box.  He 
served  as  patrolman  without  a murmur,  faithfully  performing 
the  duties  assigned  him,  until  the  spring  of  1903.  when  he 
resigned  to  become  a candidate  for  the  position  of  city  judge 
and  was  elected  by  a large  majority,  thus  being  completely  vin- 
dicated of  all  charges.  ' He  is  now  serving  in  this  office,  for 
which  his  long  experience  on  the  police  force  has  given  him 
special  qualifications,  and  he  has  already  established  a record 
for  fairness  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  a fine  sense 
of  judicial  discrimination. 

CAPT.  HAMPTON  J.  CHENEY,  city  comptroller  of  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  is  a native  of  Louisiana,  having  been  born  in 
that  state  in  1836.  His  father,  also  named  Hampton  J.,  was 
a native  of  South  Carolina,  who  in  his  later  years  became  a 
planter  in  the  Red  river  district  of  Louisiana.  Captain  Cheney 
was  educated  at  the  Kentucky  Military  institute,  near  Frank- 
fort, graduating  therefrom  in  1858,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
He  followed  farming  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  when 
he  organized  Company  C,  of  the  Second  Tennessee  (Bate’s 
regiment),  of  which  company  he  was  elected  captain  in  April, 
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1861,  and  with  which  he  remained  until  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  After  that  engagement  lie  was  assigned  to  a place  on 
Gen.  John  C.  Brown's  staff  and  acted  as  adjutant  and  major 
until  Johnston's  surrender  in  North  Carolina  in  1865.  Cap- 
tain Cheney  was  in  practically  all  the  engagements  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  in 
numerous  minor  engagements  in  Virginia.  Later  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  neck  while  defending  Loo!  out  Moun- 
tain. After  the  war  he  engaged  for  a number  of  yc  rs  in  the 
cotton  and  commission  business  and  was  for  two  years  in  the 
coal,  business.  He  was  for  a time  assistant  postmaster  of  Nash- 
ville and  later  represented  Tennessee  in  the  senate  one  session, 
a position  which  he  resigned  to  become  postmaster  of  Nash- 
ville during  Cleveland’s  first  term ; was  elected  comptroller  of 
Nashville  in  the  fall  of  1898  and  re-elected  in  1903  for  a 
second  term  of  four  years.  Captain  Cheney  was  married  in 
1858  to  Miss  Amanda  E.  Stratton,  of  Nashville,  daughter  of 
Col.  Madison  Stratton,  who  was  a prominent  business  man 
of  that  city.  They  have  one  child,  Leonora.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles;  was  a charter  member 
of  the  Cheatham  bivouac  and  of  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, but  when  Brown  bivouac  was  organized  he  withdrew 
to  become  a charter  member  of  the  latter  organization. 

WILLIAM  BLOUNT,  territorial  governor  of  Tennessee 
(“territory  of  the  U.  S.  America  south  of  the  River  Ohio”) 
from  the  organization  of  the  territory  in  1790  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  in  1796,  was  one  of  the  notable  men  of  early 
Tennessee.  He  was  born  in  Bertie  county,  N.  C.,  March  26, 
1749.  The  name  was  originally  Le  Blount,  and  was  brought 
to  England  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion.  The  first  of 
the  family  in  America  were  Thomas  Blount  and  two  brothers, 
who  came  over  in  1664  and  settled  in  Virginia.  The  parents 
of  William  Blount  were  Jacob  and  Barbara  (Gray)  Blount, 
the  former  a native  of  Bertie  county,  and  the  latter  of  Scotch 
extraction.  Jacob  Blount  died  in  Pitts  count/,  N.  C.,  in  1789 
and  left  a large  estate.  William  was  given  a good  education. 
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and  from  1780  to  1790  was  almost  constantly  a member  of 
the  legislature  of  North  Carolina.  In  1783  and  again  in  1786 
he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  1787  was 
a member  of  the  convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  to  frame 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  convention  that  Mr.  Blount  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  General  Washington,  and  when  the  Territory  of  Ten- 
nessee was  created  three  years  later,  the  latter  appointed  Mr. 
Blount  to  be  governor  of  the  new  political  division.  His  ap- 
pointment was  confirmed  Aug.  7,  1790,  and  on  October  10th 
he  entered  upon  his  duties.  At  the  same  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  The  legislature  elected 
him  a United  States  senator.  When  the  state  was  admitted 
on  June  1,  1796,  his  election  as  senator  was  declared  illegal 
because  it  was  made  before  the  state  was  admitted.  He  was 
accordingly  again  elected  by  the  same  legislature  and  took  his 
seat  on  Dec.  5,  1796.  About  this  time  an  incident  occurred 
that  cast  a shadow  upon  the  character  of  Governor  Blount. 
In  a message  to  Congress,  President  Adams  declared  that  there 
was  conspiracy  on  foot  to  take  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas 
from  Spain  and  turn  them  over  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  to 
be  done  by  a co-operation  of  British  troops  and  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Indians,  and  the  president  asserted  that  Senator 
Blount  was  a party  to  the  plot,  or  had  at  least  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  conspirators.  A few  days  later  he  was 
expelled  from  the  senate,  only  one  member  of  the  twenty-six 
voting  in  favor  of  his  retention.  After  his  return  to  Tennessee, 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  the  people  of  the  state  refus- 
ing to  believe  him  guilty  on  the  evidence  of  a single  letter. 
Later  a sergeant-at-arms  came  to  Knoxville  to  arrest  him  and 
take  him  to  Philadelphia  for  trial  and  impeachment  by  Con- 
gress, which  was  then  in  session.  Blount  refused  to  go  and 
the  sergeant  could  find  no  one  willing  to  assist  him.  The  result 
of  the  trial  was  that  the  court  decided  it  had  no  jurisdiction 
because  Mr.  Blount  was  no  longer  a member  of  the  senate. 
The  people  of  Tennessee  always  refused  to  believe  he  was  guilty 
of  any  traitorous  conduct  or  intent.  Blount  county  was  named 
after  him,  and  at  his  request  the  county  seat  was  named  Mary- 
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ville,  in  honor  of  his  wife.  These  names  still  remain  and  bear 
witness  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  territorial-  governor  was 
held  by  his  constituents.  One  of  his  sons,  William  Grainger 
Blount,  represented  Tennessee  in  Congress  from  1815  to  1819, 
and  a daughter  was  the  wife  of  Gen.  Edmund  P.  Gaines. 
Governor  Blount  died  March.  21,  1800,  at  Knoxville. 

* WHITEFOORD  R.  COLE,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  a member  of  the 
board  of  state  charities,  was  born  in 
that  city,  Jan.  14,  1874.  His  father, 
E.  W.  Cole,  now  deceased,  was  for 
years  president  of  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga & St.  Louis  railway.  W. 
Ft.  Cole  was  educated  at  Vanderbilt 
university,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  the  year  1894,  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  Soon  after  he  be- 
came associated  with  several  of  the 
leading  corporations  in  and  about  Nashville,  and  ever  since 
has  been  prominent  in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  For 
eight  years  he  was  general  manager  of  the  Napier  Iron  Works, 
and  is  now'  president  of  the  company,  and  for  many  years 
was  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Sheffield  Coal, 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Sheffield,  Ala.  He  is  president 
of  the  Crescent  Coal  Company,  and  is  a director  in  many 
large  corporations,  notable  among  which  are  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  railway,  the  First  National  bank 
of  Nashville,  the  Nashville  Trust  Company,  the  Nashville  Gas 
Company,  the  Nashville  & Decatur  Railroad  Company,  the 
Cumberland  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  etc.,  etc.  He 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  all  the  influences  that  have  a tendency 
to  affect  the  industries  with  which  he  is  so  prominently  con- 
nected; has  sound  judgment,  is  possessed  of  a high  order  of 
executive  ability,  and  is  an  indefatigable  worker.  Mr.  Cole 
was  married  in  1901  to  Miss  Mary  Conner  Bass,  daughter  of 
John  M.  Bass,  of  Nashville.  He  is  a member  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  is  a member  of  the  executive 
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committee  of  the  board  of  missions  of  that  church,  a member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  treasurer  of  the  Tennessee  Indus- 
trial school,  and  a member  of  the  executive  committee  and 
board  of  trustees  of  Vanderbilt  university. 

JOHN  A.  PITTS,  lawyer  and 
banker,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  Wayne  county,  of  that  state,  June 
3,  1849,  and  ^ie  son  John  F. 
Pitts.  Mr.  Pitts  was  educated  at 
Clifton  Masonic  academy  and  grad- 
uated from  the  law  department  of 
Cumberland  university  in  1871.  The 
same  year  he  began  practicing  at 
Savannah,  Tenn.,  and  remained  there 
until  1884.  when  he  removed  to  Jack- 
son.  In  1888  he  located  in  Nash- 
ville, where  he  has  since  remained.  In  early  manhood  Mr. 
Pitts  showed  an  aptitude  for  handling  business  propositions  of 
magnitude.  This  aptitude  has  grown  with  his  growth  and 
has  been  broadened  by  time  and  experience  until  he  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  a man  of  sound  judgment,  rare  tact  and 
fine  mental  acumen.  As  a lawyer  he  stands  well  in  his  pro- 
fession, commanding  by  his  learning  and  dignified  demeanor 
the  respect  of  both  bench  and  bar.  But  it  is  as  the  -adviser 
and  promoter  of  large  enterprises  that  he  shows  his  greatest 
strength.  In  1886,  while  living  in  Jackson,  he  organized  the 
Second  National  bank  of  Jackson  and  was  president  of  that 
institution  until  he  left  there.  In  1891  he  organized  the  Peo- 
ple’s bank  of  Clifton,  of  which  he  has  been  president  ever 
since.  He  is  now  second  vice-president  of  and  general  counsel 
for  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad  Company;  counsel  for  and 
vice-president  of  the  Nashville  Terminal  Company;  a director 
in  and  the  counsel  for  the  Grey  & Dudley  Hardware'  Company 
of  Nashville;  attorney  in  Tennessee  for  the  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Company;  president  of  the  Beech  River  Phosphate 
Company,  and  is  interested  in  other  enterprises.  Mr.  Pitts 
was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  Ellen  Ricketts,  of  Clifton,  Tenn. 
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She  is  a daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  S.  Ricketts,  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  the  leading  business  man  of  Clifton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitts  have  one  child,  Catherine  \V.,  now  the  wife 
of  A.  J.  Williams,  teller  of  the  bank  of  Savannah,  Term.  Mr. 
Pitts  is  a member  of  the  Vine  Street  Christian  church  of 
Nashville,  and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

ARCHIBALD  ROANE,  second  governor  of  Tennessee,  who  l/ 
succeeded  John  Sevier  in  1801  and  served  for  two  years,  was 
born  in.  what  is  now  Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  in  1760,  his  parents 
being  Andrew  and  Margaret  (Walker)  Roane.  Andrew  Roane 
came  with  his  brother,  Rev.  John  Roane,  from  Ireland  in 
1736  and  settled  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  known  as  Done- 
gal and  Derry,  afterward  called  Lancaster,  and  still  later  Dau- 
phin county.  He  died  in  1768,  leaving  four  children,  of  whom 
Archibald  was  the  eldest,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  brother. 

A clause  in  John  Roane’s  will  some  years  later  provided  a 
legacy  of  twenty  pounds  for  his  nephew,  Archibald  Roane, 
towards  completing  his  college  education.  The  young  man 
became  a student  at  Lancaster,  but  left  college  to  join  the  Con- 
tinental army,  with  which  he  fought  valiantly  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  being  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  After 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was  established  he  studied 
law  and  removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  pioneer 
attorneys.  Shortly  after  his  admission  he  was  appointed  dis- 
trict attorney-general  and  was  a member  of  the  convention 
that  framed  the  constitution  in  1796.  In  1801  he  was  elected 
governor,  served  two  years  and  was  a candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion, but  was  defeated  by  Governor  Sevier,  whom  he  had  suc- 
ceeded two  years  before.  While  he  was  governor  he  cast  the 
deciding  vote  that  elected  Andrew  Jackson  major-general  of 
the  Tennessee  militia.  After  retiring  from  the  governor’s  office 
he  engaged  in  teaching  for  a time,  Hugh  Lawson  White, 
who  was  afterward  a candidate  for  president  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  one  of  his  pupils.  In  1S11  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  superior  court  judges  of  law  and  equity, 
which  is  the  last  record  of  his  appearance  in  any  official  ca- 
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pacity.  He  married  Ann  Campbell,  daughter  of  David  and 
Mary  (Hamilton)  Campbell,  of  Campbell’s  Station.  To  this 
marriage  there  were  born  six  children.  Governor  Roane  died 
at  his  home  near  Campbell’s  Station,  in  January,  1817.  His 
wife  died  in  1831.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  a conscientious 
statesman  and  an  influential  citizen.  The  county  of  Roane 
was  named  in  his  honor. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  C.  KILVING- 
TON,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Industrial  school, 
was  born  in  England,  Feb.  24,  1839, 
and  was  raised  in  Canada.  His 
father,  Thomas  Kilvington,  was  a 
landscape  gardener  and  florist.  Pro- 
fessor Kilvington  was  educated  in 
Canada  and  New  York,  and  after 
leaving  school  took  up  his  father’s 
vocation  and  followed  it  for  a time. 
In  1865  he  became  connected  with 
a Chicago  school  of  reformation  and  found  in  this  line  of 
work  a calling  that  was  congenial  to  him  and  for  which  he 
was  well  fitted  by  nature.  In  1866  he  went  from  Chicago  to 
Louisville,  where  he  was  for  several  years  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  House  of  Refuge.  He  was  then  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Iowa  Reform  school  for  three  years;  held 
the  same  position  in  the  school  at  Lancaster,  O.,  for  a similar 
length  of  time;  was  at  the  Indiana  Reform  school  for  four  years 
in  the  same  capacity ; spent  two  years  in  a Pennsylvania  school 
and  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
of  Reform,  but  declined  it.  In  December,  1886,  he  went  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  organized  and  founded  the  Tennessee 
Industrial  school.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  this  work, 
and  the  Tennessee  Industrial  school  is  a monument  to  his 
ability,  being  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
country  from  the  point  of  efficiency  and  work.  He  was  married 
on  March  1,  1888,  to  Miss  Annie  L.  Lyle,  daughter  of  Dr. 
A.  J.  Lyle,  one  of  Nashville’s  leading  physicians,  and  they 
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ha  vc  two  children.  .Professor  Kilvington  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Masons  in  Tennessee.  He  has  received  all  the 
York  and  Scottish  Rite  degrees,  except  the  Thirty-third, 
and  is  a Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  a Knight  of 
Pythias,  and  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

JOSEPH  McMINN,  the  fifth  governor  of  Tennessee,  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Quaker  parentage,  but 
the  exact  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  many  facts 
relating  to  his  early  life,  are  veiled  in  obscurity.  It  is  known 
that  he  was  a soldier  in  the  Continental  army  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  that  he  was  possessed  of  a good  education. 
Shortly  after  the  Revolution  he  settled  in  Hawkins  county, 
Tenn.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming,  his  wife  often  helping 
him  in  the  labors  of  the  field  and  forest.  He  was  a member  of 
the  convention  that  framed  the  first  constitution  of  Tennessee, 
1796.  In  1807  his  neighbors  sent  him  to  the  state  senate. 
PI  is  common  sense  and  unflinching  honesty  commended  him 
to  the  senate  for  a presiding  officer  and  he  was  elected  such. 
His  rulings,  while  in  that  position,  were  noted  for  their  fair- 
ness, the  rights  of  the  minority  were  always  respected,  and  he 
made  acquaintances  from  all  parts  of  the  state  that  freely  spoke 
of  him  for  greater  honor.  In  1815  there  were  five  candidates 
for  governor  presented  to  the  people  for  their  consideration. 
Jesse  Wharton  resigned  from  the  United  States  senate  to  be- 
come a candidate;  Robert  C.  Foster,  an  ex-speaker  of  the  house 
in  the  state  legislature,  was  another  candidate;  Thomas  John- 
son, who  had  served  in  the  legislatures  of  both  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  was  the  third;  Robert  Weakley,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  state,  an  ex-member  of  Congress  and  a dele- 
gate to  the  convention  to  ratify  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  fourth.  Against  this  array  of  prominent  men 
Mr.  McMinn  entered  the  field  at  a late  date,  upon  his  own 
announcement,  while  all  of  his  opponents  sent  out  circulars 
implying  that  they  had  become  candidates  at  the  request  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  When  the  votes  were  counted  it  was 
found  that  he  led  each  of  the  others  bv  a large  majority  and  was 
elected.  He  was  twice  re-elected,  defeating  Robert  C.  Foster 
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in  1817  and  Enoch  Parsons  in  1819.  Plis  administration  was 
notable  for  its  uprightness  and  for  his  recommendations  of 
certain  measures  in  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  county  of  McMinn  and  the  little  city  of  McMinnville,  in 
Warren  county,  tell  the  story  of  his  popularity  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state,  who  have  given  those  names  to  the  places  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  Tennessee’s  notable  men.  He 
died  at  the  Cherokee  Agency,  Nov.  17,  1824. 


ARTHUR  S.  COLYAR,  one  of 
the  prominent  attorneys  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  of  that  state,  in  1818,  and 
is  the  son  of  Alexander  Colyar.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
time,  meager  at  best,  outside  of  the 
principal  universities.  When  about 
twelve  years  old,  his  parents  removed 
to  Franklin  county,  where  he  con- 
tinued at  school  for  a time,  and  then 
taught  for  several  years.  He  then 
took  up  the  study  of  law  with  Col.  Micah  Taul,  who  had  been 
a distinguished  congressman  from  Kentucky  in  an  early  day, 
and  who  at  that  time  was  a resident  of  Winchester,  Tenn.  Mr. 
Colyar  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  and  practiced  law  in 
Winchester  until  the  war  broke  out,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Confederate  Congress  and  continued  a member  of  that 
body  during  its  existence.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  prac- 
tice at  Winchester,  but  having  been  retained  in  several  very 
important  cases  in  Nashville,  this  fact  led  to  his  removal  to 
that  city  in  1867.  Since  becoming  a member  of  the  Nash- 
ville bar,  Mr.  Colyar  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  legal 
circles  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  his  removal  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Pie  served 
in  the  Tennessee  legislature  one  session  in  the  seventies,  but 
has  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  the  law,  though  he  has 
taken  considerable  interest,  now  and  then,  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  About  1880  he  became  editor  of  the  Nashville 
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American , and  for  four  or  five  years  successfully  occupied  that 
position,  then  established  the  News,  which  he  edited  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  sold  the  paper  and  bought  the  American , 
which  he  conducted  for  some  time  thereafter  as  editor.  He 
is  a prominent  member  of  the  ‘‘Round  Table’’  of  Nashville, 
and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

JOSEPH  H.  THOMPSON,  president  of  the  Nashville 
Trust  Company,  was  born  and  reared  in  Davidson  county.  He 
is  a son  of  John  Thompson,  a prominent  citizen  and  native 
of  Davidson  county,  where  he  was  born  in  1793,  in  a log  fort 
that  had  been  erected  as  a protection  from  the  Indians.  The 
grandfather,  Thomas  Thompson,  was  a North  Carolinian  who 
settled  in  Tennessee  in  1780,  and  entered  the  land  that  is  now 
owned  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Joseph  PL  Thompson 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  in  1875  took 
the  degree  of  B.  L.  at  Cumberland  university  at  Lebanon.  He 
soon  gave  up  his  profession,  however,  to  enter  business  life  in 
connection  with  the  Nashville  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany. In  1883  he  became  president  of  the  company  and  con- 
tinued as  such  for  ten  years,  when  the  company  went  into  vol- 
untary liquidation,  every  stockholder  drawing  out  forty  dol- 
lars for  each  dollar  invested.  In  1890  Mr.  Thompson  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  Nashville  Trust  Company,  which 
has  a capital  stock  of  $350,000.  and  when  he  retired  from 
the  insurance  company  he  became  president  of  this  company 
and  is  still  its  official  head.  The  company  owns  and  occupies 
one  of  the  city’s  finest  business  buildings,  recently  erected  in 
the  center  of  the  business  district  and  fronts  on  College  street. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  also  president  of  the  Morgan-Hamilton 
Bag  Manufacturing  Company;  the  Kempter-Woolune  Candy 
Cracker  Company,,  and  of  the  Webb  Manufacturing  Company; 
is  vice-president  of  the  Nashville  Gas  Company,  and  he  is 
associated  with  several  other  corporations.  He  was  married 
in  1875  Miss  Ella  Vaughn,  daughter  of  Michael  Vaughn, 
an  attorney  of  Nashville.  She  died  in  1896,  leaving  two 
daughters.  One  of  them  is  the  wife  of  Gordon  P.  Payne,  a 
banker  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  other  is  Miss  Ida  Thomp- 
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son.  As  stated  above,  Mrs.  Thompson  died  in  1896,  and  sub- 
sequently Mr.  Thompson  was  married  to  Miss  Willie  Demo- 
villee  of  Nashville.  He  is  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Nashville  and  a liberal  contributor  to  its  good  works. 

JOHN  M.  GAUT,  a prominent 
lawyer  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  Cleveland,  Bradley  county  of  that 
state,  in  1841.  His  father,  John  C. 
Gaut,  was  a prominent  lawyer,  judge 
of  the  sixth  judicial  circuit  of  Ten- 
nessee for  twelve  years,  and  served 
several  times  as  a special  judge  of 
the  supreme  court.  Fie  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention 
of,  1865  that  reorganized  the  state 
government.  As  a member  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions  in  that  convention,  he  brought  in  a 
minority  report  opposing  the  provision  disfranchising  those  who 
supported  the  Confederate  States  government  during  the  Civil 
war.  In  1866  he  allied  himself  with  the  Conservative  party 
and  for  two  years  was  the  chairman  of  its  state  executive  com- 
mittee. He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  John  M.  Gaut 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland  and  at  Rutgers  col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1866  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  where  three  years  later  he 
took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  then  read  law  in  the  office 
of  Caruthers  & Gaut,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Decem- 
ber, 1867.  He  became  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Caruth- 
ers, Gaut  & Caruthers,  which  continued  until  1868,  when  it 
was  dissolved  and  was  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  J.  C.  & J. 
M.  Gaut.  The  latter  firm  continued  until  a few  years  before 
the  death  of  the  father  in  1895,  since  which  time  the  son 
has  practiced  alone.  Judge  Gaut  was,  in  1873,  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  of  Nashville  from  the  fifth  ward,  then 
the  principal  ward  of  the  city.  He  was  in  1881  appointed  by 
Governor  Marks  special  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  to  try  special  causes.  Fie  has  been  the  attorney  of  the- 
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American  National  bank  since  its  organization  in  1883,  and 
was  also  the  attorney  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Trust  and  Banking 
Company  during  its  existence.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Bar  association  and  of  the  American  Bar  asso- 
ciation. He  is  a member  of  the  local  advisory  board  of  the 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  and  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 

Judge  Gaut  is  a Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  since  1866 
has  been  an  elder  in  that  church.  As  chairman  of  the  finance 
and  building  committee  of  the  First  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church  of  Nashville  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  plan- 
ning and  erection  of  its  church  edifice  on  Fifth  avenue.  He 
was  one  of  the  members  who  organized  Grace  church,  and  to 
him  as  chairman  of  its  building  committee  is  due  more  than 
to  any  other  person  the  planning  and  construction  of  its  house 
of  worship  on  Second  and  Lindslev  avenues.  For  thirty-one 
years  he  was  officially  connected  with  the  publishing  work  of 
the  church,  being  for  twenty-one  years  a member  of  its  board 
of  publication — ten  years  president  of  the  board  and  for  ten 
years  more  the  general  manager  of  the  publishing  work.  He 
was  the  most  zealous  and  active  member  of  the  board.  For 
the  twenty-one  years  of  his  membership  he,  without  remu- 
neration, gave  a large  portion  of  his  time  and  labor  to  the  pro- 
motion of  its  interests.  As  its  representative  or  as  commis- 
sioner from  his  Presbytery,  sometimes  both,  he  has  attended 
twenty-two  sessions  of  the  general  assembly.  When  he  became 
a member  in  1870  the  board  owned  no  house,  employed  but 
one  man.  published  no  periodical  and  only  a few  books,  its 
total  assets  being  valued  at  about  $10,000.00.  When,  in 
1901,  he. resigned  as  general  manager,  its  net  assets  amounted 
to  $150,000.00,  it  had  sixty-four  employees,  published  ten  peri- 
odicals and  books  whose  names  filled  a respectable  catalogue. 
It  was  domiciled  in  its  own  magnificent  building  on  Third 
avenue,  which  to  a great  extent  he  had  planned  and  whose 
construction  his  financiering  had  made  possible.  He  carried 
the  institution  with  a large  indebtedness,  often  using  his  own 
personal  credit,  through  the  years  of  business  depression  and 
financial  disaster — 1893  to  I9°I — and  turned  over  to  his  sue- 
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cessor  a well-equipped  establishment,  ready  for  the  harvest 
which  has  come  with  the  era  of  prosperity.  The  profit  of 
the  business  is  rapidly  paying  off  the  bonded  indebtedness, 
and  the  remainder  will  doubtless  be  soon  extinguished.  The 
church  does  not  fail  to  realize  that  it  owes  this  consumma- 
tion largely,  not  to  say  mainly,  to  the  wisdom,  the  self-sacri- 
fice and  fidelity  of  this  consecrated  layman. 

By  common  consent  Judge  Gaut  has  been  made  the  inter- 
preter of  ecclesiastical  law  for  the  entire  denomination.  His 
published  opinions  would  fill  a respectable  volume.  Although 
lie  speaks  by  no  official  authority,  yet  because  of  confidence  in 
him,  his  decisions  have  been  almost  universally  accepted  as 
the  law,  not  only  by  individuals  but  also  by  the  judicatories  of 
the  church.  He  wrote  a long  series  of  published  articles  on 
the  history  of  the  publishing  work,  which  are  soon  to  be  repub- 
lished in  book  form.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a booklet 
entitled  ‘‘Cumberland,  the  Story  of  a Name,”  and  has  made 
numerous  addresses  before  different  business,  educational,  civic 
and  ecclesiastical  assemblages.  He  originated  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  purchase  by  Davidson  county,  Tenn.,  of 
the  147  miles  of  toll  roads  in  the  county  at  the  price  of  $250,- 
000.00.  The  success  of  the  movement  was  largely  due  to  his 
intelligent  and  well-directed  efforts,  his  systematic  organiza- 
tion of  forces  and  his  persistent  industry.  On  Jan.  1,  1902, 
toll  roads  in  that  county  became  a thing  of  the  past,  and  on 
the  20th  of  that  month  Judge  Gaut  made  an  address  com- 
memorative of  the  event  before  an  audience  composed  of  the 
Economic  league,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Retail 
Merchants’  association,  of  the  city  of  Nashville,  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  whole  proceeding,  modestly  depreciating  his  own 
efforts  and  giving  full  credit  to  his' associates.  His  audience, 
however,  knew  the  part  he  had  played  and  admired  the  man 
as  much  for  his  lack  of  assumption  in  announcing  the  victory, 
as  for  his  earnestness  and  skilful  management  during  the  con- 
test. The  example  of  Davidson  county  is  being  followed  by 
other  counties  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a year  or  two  there 
will  not  be  a county  in  the  state  which  does  not  enjoy  the  bless- 
ing of  free  public  roads.  With  the  desire  for  free  roads  has 
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also  come  the  desire  for  better  ones,  and  the  counties  are 
spending-  millions  of  dollars  in  constructing*  improved  high- 
ways. 

Judge  Gaut  has  been  twice  married;  first  in  1870  to  Miss 
Michal  M.  Harris,  daughter  of  \Y.  O.  Harris.  She  died  in 
1871  and  in  1876  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  Crutchfield, 
daughter  of  Tom  Crutchfield,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Ham- 
ilton county.  Tenn.,  one  of  the  leading  agriculturalists  of  the 
state  and  a member  of  the  state  bureau  of  agriculture.  They 
have  three  children : Mrs.  Kendrick  C.  Hardcastle,  whose  hus- 

band has  charge  of  the  long  distance  department  of  the  Cum- 
berland Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  Misses  Sarah 
M.  and  Mary  A.  Gaut.  Their  first-born,  Thomas  C.  Gaut, 
who  gave  promise  of  a splendid  phyical,  intellectual  and  moral 
manhood,  was  stricken  down  at  about  eight  years  of  age  by 
a malignant  attack  of  diphtheria. 

ALBERT  SMITH  MARKS,  who  was  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee from  1879  to  1881,  was  born  at  Owensboro,  Ivy.,  Oct. 
16,  1836,  and  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  4,  1891.  One 
of  his  ancestors,  John  Marks,  was  an  early  settler  in  Virginia 
and  the  family  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Monticello, 
the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  O11  the  maternal  side,  his  grand- 
mother was  a member  of  the  Daniel  family,  which  has  played 
so  important  a part  in  the  history  of  the  “Old  Dominion,” 
and  of  which  United  States  Senator  John  W.  Daniel  is  a 
fine  example.  When  Governor  Alarks  was  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  his  father  died,  which  compelled  him  to  give  up  school 
and  assist  his  mother  in  the  support  of  the  family.  But  there 
was  that  inherent  force  of  character  in  him  that  would  not 
be  defeated  by  anything  like  ordinary  difficulties.  Spending 
all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  labors  in  study  he  acquired 
an  education  that  was  tried  several  times  during  his  career  but 
was  always  found  equal  to  the  emergency.  When  nearing  his 
majority  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  although  it  had 
been  the  dearest  wish  of  his  parents  that  he  should  become  a 
minister.  He  entered  the  office  of  Col.  A.  S.  Colyar,  who  was 
a relative,  at  Winchester,  Tenn.,  and  in  1858  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar.  He  began  his  professional  life  as  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Colvar,  Marks  & Frizzell,  which  lasted  until  1S61, 
when  Mr.  Frizzell  withdrew  and  the  firm  became  Colvar  & 
Marks.  This  arrangement  did  not  continue  very  long,  how- 
ever, for  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  dissolved  the  firm. 
Governor  Marks  was  a supporter  of  Breckenridge  and  Lane  in 
i860  and  was  strenuously  opposed  to  secession.  When  the  con- 
vention to  deliberate  on  the  question  was  called  he  was  the 
Union  candidate  for  delegate  in  his  district,  but  was  defeated 
bv  Peter  Turney,  afterward  governor  of  the  state.  When  the 
people  of  Tennessee  voted  to  take  the  state  out  of  the  Union 
he  stood  by  that  decision,  enlisted  in  the-  Confederate  service, 
was  elected  captain  and  rapidly  promoted  until  he  became  colo- 
nel of  the  Seventeenth  Tennessee  infantry.  At  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro,  Dec.  31,  1862,  Colonel  Marks  fell  while  leading 
a charge  against  a battery,  but  as  he  fell  urged  his  men 
on  to  victory.  The  result  of  this  wound  was  the  amputation 
of  his  leg  and  a long  siege  in  the  hospital.  When  he  recov- 
ered he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Forrest  as  judge 
advocate  and  ser/ed  in  this  capacity  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  old  partnership  of  Colyar  & Marks  was  resumed, 
but  it  was  broken  about  two  years  later  by  the  removal  of 
Colonel  Colyar  to  Nashville.  Governor  Marks  then  became 
associated  with  James  B.  Fitzpatrick  and  T.  D.  Gregory  and 
practiced  thus  until  1870.  when  he  was  elected  chancellor  of 
the  fourth  division  and  was  re-elected  without  opposition  in 
August,  1878.  His  service  during  his  second  term  was  of 
short  duration,  for  in  November,  1878,  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee.  At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  the  politi- 
cal situation  was  anything  but  assuring.  The  question  of  the 
state  debt  had  disrupted  party  lines  and  the  new  governor 
faced  two  contending  factions,  one  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  state’s  credit  at  any  cost  and  the  other  in  favor  of  repudia- 
tion. The  former  of  these  factions  was  in  a hopeless  minority 
and  the  latter  very'  large  and  somewhat  unreasonable  in  its 
demands.  In  this  trying  situation  Governor  Marks  did  the 
wisest  thing  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do.  He  declined  to 
accept  the  views  of  either  of  the  contending  factions,  adopted 
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a conservative  attitude  on  the  question,  and  in  the  next  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  wrote  the  platform  which  pledged  the 
party  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.  This  threw  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  people  themselves  and  they  began  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  the  governor’s  course.  At  this  convention  Governor 
Marks  declined  a renomination.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gov- 
ernor Hawkins.  In  1S88  Governor  Marks  was  a delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  convention  from  the  state  at  large 
and  continued  active  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  political 
work  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  married  in  1863 
to  Miss  Novella  Davis,  daughter  of  Maj.  John  R.  Davis,  of 
Wilson  county.  The  marriage  took  place  in  Marshall  county, 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Davis’s  uncle,  J.  M.  Knight,  for  the  rea- 
son that  her  home  was  inside  the  Federal  lines.  The  wife 
and  two  sons  survived  the  death  of  Governor  Marks,  but  one 
of  the  sons  died  within  a year  after  his  father. 

JAMES  M.  HEAD,  attorney  and 
ex-mayor  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 

born  in  Sumner  county,  of  that 
state,  July  25,  1855.  His  father  was 
Dr.  J.  M.  Head,  a prominent  physi- 
cian of  Sumner  county  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  in  1861.  Fie 
was  surgeon  of  the  Thirty-Fourth 

Tennessee  regiment:  was  captured  at 
Fort  Donelson  and  held  as  a prisoner 
at  Camp  Chase  until  near  the  close 
of  the  war.  James  M.  was  grad- 
uated in  the  schools  of  Gallatin  and  from  the  law  department 

of  Harvard  university.  He  attended  the  lectures,  took  the 

course  and  graduated  in  one  year  with  the  class  of  1876,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  B.  L.  He  began  practice  in  Gallatin  with 
S.  F.  Wilson,  now  of  the  court  of  appeals,  under  the  firm 

name  of  Wilson  & Head,  and  this  partnership  lasted  until 

1883.  In  1881  and  1883  Mr.  Head  represented  his  county 
in  the  legislature  and  then  located  in  Nashville,  where  he  became 
associated  with  S.  FI.  Champion  as  the  junior  member  of  the 
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firm  of  Champion  & Head.  This  partnership  was  dissolved 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Head  to  the  mayoralty  of  Nashville, 
in  October,  1899.  He  was  re-elected  in  1901  without  oppo- 
sition. and  at  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  resumed  his 
law  practice.  In  his  address  to  the  city  council  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  office  he  summed  up  the  work  done  during*  the 
four  years  of  his  administration  in  a way  that  showed  he  fully 
understands  the  municipal  problems  of  the  day.  In  that  four 
years  Nashville  made  great  strides  forward  in  the  way  of  per- 
manent improvements,  streets,  sewers,  etc.,  demonstrating  that 
it  pays  a city  to  elect  live,  progressive  men  to  the  office  of  chief 
executive.  In  1887  he  Vv'as  appointed  by  Governor  Taylor  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Industrial  School  of 
Tennessee  and  since  1895  he  has  been  president  of  the  board. 
Here  as  in  the  office  of  mayor  the  high  order  of  his  execu- 
tive ability  readily  determines  the  best  solution  of  the  problems 
as  they  arise,  while  his  inflexible  integrity  stands  as  a bulwark 
against  extravagance  in  management  or  peculation  in  office.  Mr. 
Head  is  one  of  those  Democrats  who  do  not  know  how  to  sur- 
render. He  has  served  as  a member  of  the  state  central  commit- 
tee and  since  1896  has  been  Tennessee's  member  of  the  national 
committee.  When  a political  contest  begins  his  superb  qualifica- 
tions as  an  organizer  are  called  into  play  and  few  councils 
of  the  party  leaders  are  held  at  which  he  is  not  present. 
Although  a partisan  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  public  policy 
he  has  hosts  of  Republican  friends  because  of  his  genial  dispo- 
sition and  general  good-fellowship.  He  is  a prominent  flgure 
in  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  is  director  of  the  work  in  Lodge 
No.  185.  of  Nashville.  In  1885  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Minnie,  daughter  of  the  late  W.  H.  Cherry,  of  the  firm  of 
Cherry,  Morrow  & Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee wagon. 


SAMUEL  FRANKLIN  WILSON,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Sumner  county  bar  and  a jurist  of  more 
than  state  reputation,  was  born  in  Sumner  county  in  April, 
1845.  The  English  ancestors  of  the  family  lived  near  the  Scot- 
tish border,  from  whence  some  of  them  came  to  America  sev- 
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eral  years  before  the  Revolutionary  war  and  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Samuel  Wilson,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  early  Indian  wars, 
in  one  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Sumner  county,  where  some  of  his  descendants 
have  ever  since  made  their  home.  PI  is  brother,  Zachary  Wilson, 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. John  Wilson,  the  grandfather  of  Samuel  F.,  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg  county,  X.  C.,  but  came  with  his  father 
to  Tennessee  in  17S0.  Samuel  F.  Wilson  is  the  youngest  of 
eight  children  born  to  Samuel  and  Nancy  (Moore)  Wilson, 
both  parents  being  natives  of  Tennessee.  When  the  war  com- 
menced in  1861  he  was  in  attendance  at  school.  Pie  laid  aside 
his  books  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  I,  Second  Con- 
federate infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  W.  B.  Bate,  afterward 
governor  of  Tennessee  and  United  States  senator.  He  served 
with  his  regiment  in  Virginia  along  the  Potomac  river  during 
the  early  part  of  1861.  On  July  21st  the  regiment  was  hur- 
ried to  Manassas  but  did  not  reach  the  field  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  battle,  the  Federal  forces  being  in  retreat  when 
the  Second  arrived.  About  the  beginning  of  1862  the  regi- 
ment  was  reorganized  at  Corinth  and  a sixty-days’  furlough 
given  the  men.  While  this  furlough  was  in  effect  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  was  fought.  Samuel,  in  company  with  his  brother  Rich- 
ard, was  in  the  fight  and  took  part  in  some  of  the  charges  of 
the  first  day’s  battle.  After  this  the  regiment  was  with  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Mr.  Wilson  fought 
at  Perryville,  was  wounded  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  again  at 
Murfreesboro,  where  he  was  shot  in  the  foot,  disabling  him 
from  duty  for  about  six  weeks.  On  the  first  day  at  Chicka- 
mauga  he  lost  his  arm  by  a grape  shot  and  lay  upon  the.  field 
until  after  nightfall  before  he  received  attention.  After  the 
arm  was  amputated  he  was  discharged  from  further  military 
service,  took  up  his  studies  again,  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  with  the  second  honors  of  his 
class  in  1868.  The  following  year  he  graduated  from  the  law 
department  of  Cumberland  university,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  commenced  practice  at  Gallatin.  Mr.  Wilson  soon  attained 
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a position  in  the  front  rank  of  the  attorneys  of  Gallatin,  and 
from  the  first  of  his  professional  career  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  In  1877  he 
was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Tennessee  legis- 
lature and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In 
the  house  he  was  a member  of  the  judiciary  committee,  as  well 
as  other  important  committees,  and  as  senator  he  was  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee  and  of  the  special  joint  committee 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  state  debt.  This  was  the 
all-absorbing  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1880  and  upon  it  the 
Democratic  party  became  rent- in  twain.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
candidate  of  one  wing  of  the  party  for  the  office  of  governor. 
The  split  in  the  party  resulted  in  the  election  of  Alvin  Haw- 
kins, the  Republican  candidate.  In  1882  his  old  commander, 
Gen.  W.  B.  Bate,  was  elected  governor  and  during  his  two 
terms  the  state  debt  question  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Wilson  was  chairman,  and  the  declarations  of  the  platform 
upon  which  he  ran  for  governor.  In  1884  he  was  nominated 
for  elector  at  large  on  the  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  ticket  and 
made  a canvass  of  the  state,  adding  to  his  already  well  estab- 
lished reputation  as  a logical,  entertaining  and  forcible  speaker. 
After  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland  Mr.  Wilson  was 
appointed  United  States  marshal,  but  promptly  resigned  upon 
the  inauguration  of  President  Harrison  four  years  later.  When 
the  court  of  chancery  appeals  was  created  by  the  legislature  in 
1895  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  judges  and  at  the  next 
| election  was  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  same  position  for 
* the  full  term  of  six  years.  On  several  occasions  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  serve  as  a justice  pro  tempore  ot  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  where  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  dig- 
nified bearing  have  won  for  him  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  legal  profession  of  the  state.  In  1880  Judge  Wilson  was 
! married  to  Miss  Mary  Lytton  Bostick,  and  to  this  union  there 
I have  been  born  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
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GUSTAVE  A.  BLODAU,  presi- 
dent of  the  city  council,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  born  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
in  which  city  he  lived  until  1882,  re- 
ceiving his  principal  education  there 
and  at  Fogg’s  high  school.  In  Au- 
gust, 1883,  he  entered  his  brother’s 
drug  store  in  Indianapolis  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years.  Fie 
then  went  to  Nashville,  where  he 
engaged  with  the  Leichhardt  Com- 
pany, wholesale  and  retail  druggists, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  several  years.  He  was  then  in 
the  employ  of  J.  G.  Greener  for  twelve  years,  and  in  1902 
went  into  business  for  himself  in  his  present  location.  His 
long  experience  and  careful  study  of  the  drug  business  make 
him  one  of  the  most  efficient  pharmacists  in  the  city,  which 
fact  is  evinced  by  the  large  prescription  trade  he  has  built  up 
under  the  patronage  of  the  leading  physicians.  Mr.  Biodau  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  politics  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years;  was  elected  to  the  city  council  in  1899;  re-elected  in 
1901  and  again  in  1903.  and  on  Oct.  13,  1903,  was  elected 
president  of  the  council.  He  is  a firm  believer  in  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities;  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
election  of  Mayor  Jas.  M.  Flead  upon  a platform  favoring 
municipal  ownership,  and  materially  assisted  in  securing  the 
passage  of  ordinances  under  which  Nashville,  Term.,  installed 
and  operates  its  own  electric  light  plant.  He  is  a familiar  figure 
in  fraternal  circles,  being  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  F’rater- 
nal  Order  of  Eagles  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  In  all  these  societies,  as  in  business  and  politics,  he  is 
popular  for  his  genial  qualities  and  sterling  worth. 

NEWTON  CANNON,  governor  of  Tennessee  from  1835 
to  1839,  was  a native  of  North  Carolina,  having  been  born  at 
Guilford  in  1781.  After  a common  school  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county  he  came  to  Tennessee  and 
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settled  in  Williamson  county.  In  1S11  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  life  as  a member  of  the  Tennessee  legislature. 
Two  years  later  lie  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Tennessee 
Mounted  Rifles  for  service  in  the  Creek  war,  and  before  the 
close  of  host ilities  rose  to  be  colonel  of  the  Rifles.  When  the 
term  of  his  service  expired  he  returned  home  to  be  unjustly 
accused  of  desertion.  In  1814  he  was  elected  to  Congress  to 
fill  a vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Grundy,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  term  was  re-elected  at  every  con- 
gressional election  until  1823.  During  the  two  years  that  he 
was  not  a member  of  the  house  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  president,  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  a mission  which  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  In  1835  Mr.  Cannon  was  nominated 
for  governor  in  opposition  to  Gov.  William  Carroll,  who  had 
already  served  three  consecutive  terms  in  the  office.  In  this 
contest  Mr.  Cannon  was  successful  and  at  the  close  of  his  term 
was  re-elected.  In  1839  he  was  nominated  for  a third  term 
by  the  Whig  party,  the  Democrats  putting  forward  James  K. 
Polk,  afterward  president  of  the  United  States.  The  campaign 
was  a spirited  one  and  early  in  the  contest  it  became  evident 
that  Governor  Cannon  was  no  match  for  Air.  Polk  on  the 
stump.  For  a time  he  gave  up  the  canvass  but  was  compelled 
to  return  to  the  hustings.  The  result  was  that  Air.  Polk  was 
elected  by  a small  majority  and  after  that  time  Air.  Cannon  took 
no  part  in  public  affairs  further  than  to  canvass  the  state  in 
the  interests  of  General  Harrison  for  the  presidency  in  1840, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Tennessee  give  a majority 
of  12,000  votes  for  him,  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  Polk  for 
re-election  the  succeeding  year.  Air.  Cannon  died  at  Harpeth, 
Williamson  county,  Sept.  29,  1842. 
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MICHAEL  BURNS,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  County 
Sligo,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1S13,  and 
died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  14, 
1896.  His  parents  were  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  and  were  able  to 
give  their  children  a fair  English 
education.  He  was  the  eighth  in 
number  of  ten  children.  At  the  age 
of  nine  years  he  was  left  an  orphan. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  saddlers’  trade.  In  1831, 
Mr.  Pool,  the  saddler  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  emigrated 
to  Canada;  he  went  with  him  and  completed  his  apprentice- 
ship at  Montreal,  Canada.  After  this  he  came  into  the  States, 
spent  some  time  in  New  Haven,  New  York  and  Pittsburg, 
working  at  his  trade,  and  he  finally  arrived  in  Nashville.  Tenn., 
in  1836.  Here,  with  but  little  money  but  with  an  abundance 
of  youthful  energy  and  ambition,  he  commenced  that  career 
which  has  made  him  one  of  the  best  known  and  one  of  the 
most  respected  citizens  of  the  community.  His  industry  and 
integrity  were  rewarded  by  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
positions  of  honor  and  trust.  In  1842  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  Gilliam,  the  daughter  of  \Ym.  Gilliam,  a queens- 
ware  merchant  of  Nashville,  who  was  lost  on  the  steamer  Arctic 
in  1854  when  on  her  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 
Mrs.  Burns  was  a wife  who  sympathized  with  her  husband’s 
ambitions  and  lovingly  ruled  and  governed  the  home,  while  he 
made  the  battle  of  life  in  the  commercial  world.  Through 
their  joint  efforts  they  succeeded  in  making  prosperity  a fact. 
Mrs.  Burns  died  in  1885.  In  1853.  on  the  accession  of  Andrew 
Johnson  to  the  governorship  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Burns  was  made 
a director  in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  that  institution  being 
under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  Cave  Johnson.  The  confidence 
thus  bestowed  by  Governor  Johnson  in  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Burns  was  never  afterwards  withheld,  but  increased  as  that 
extraordinary  man  advanced  in  station  and  influence.  Mr.  Burns 
was  chosen  by  the  president  and  his  colleagues  to  manage  the 
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affairs  of  the  bank  in  its  connections  with  financial  institutions 
in  northern  and  eastern  cities.  Negotiations  involving  millions 
in  amount  were  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  these#  were  conducted 
in  so  quiet,  sagacious  and  systematic  a manner  as  to  merit  the 
warm  approval  of  his  colleagues,  though  his  skilful  labors  in 
that  respect  were  hardly  known  or  mentioned  out  of  the  direct- 
ors’ room.  Mr.  Burns  was  six  years  in  this  important  trust, 
retiring  with  his  colleagues  upon  a change  in  the  state  admin- 
istration. 

Soon  after  he  was  elected  a director  in  the  Union  Bank  of 
Tennessee,  and  remained  such,  with  an  exceptional  interval  of 
two  years,  until  its  liquidation.  During*  this  time  Mr.  Burns 
was  in  the  directory  of  the  Nashville  & Chattanooga  railroad, 
which  was  completed  in  1S54,  and  in  that  of  the  Nashville  & 
Northwestern,  which  was  in  process  of  construction.  Mr.  Burns’ 
connection  with  the  railroad  interest  of  the  state  was  prominent, 
meritorious  and  as  honorable  as  that  held  by  him  in  its  fiscal 
institutions.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Northwestern  railroad,  then  only  completed 
twenty-nine  miles  westwardly  from  Nashville,  together  with 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Tennessee  river  (the 
latter  portion  was  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  contending 
armies  subsequently  and  the  iron  carried  off),  and  on  the 
occupation  of  Nashville  by  the  Federal  forces,  the  president 
being  without  the  military  lines,  he  assumed  charge  of  the 
interest  and  property  of  the  company.  His  first  step  in  that 
emergency  was  to  prevent  its  rolling  stock  from  being  carried 
to  the  South  and  beyond  its  control,  as  the  property  of  the 
Nashville  & Chattanooga  railroad  had  been  by  order  of  the 
retreating  Confederate  authorities.  With  this  view  he  promptly 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  to  the  terminus  of  the  road,  whence  it 
was  subsequently  returned  to  the  city  of  Nashville  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the 
Nashville  & Northwestern  road  was  constructed  during  the 
Civil  war  to  the  Tennessee  river,  becoming  as  it  did  during 
that  distressful  period  a source  of  great  relief  to  the  people. 
This  important  object  was  secured  by  Mr.  Burns  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  Louisville  & Nashville  railroad  was  during 
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a considerable  portion  of  each  year  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
Federal  forces  for  connection  with  their  base  of  supplies,  and 
was  frequently  attacked  and  destroyed  at  various  points  by  the 
Confederate  cavalry.  At  these  times  heavy  requisitions  for  sup- 
plies were  made  upon  the  people.  To  avert  this  oppression 
Mr.  Burns  presented  to  Military  Governor  Johnson  the  impor- 
tance to  the  Federal  government  of  another  route,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  consider  favorably  the  building-  of  the  North- 
western road  to  the  Tennessee  river  and  obtained  from  him 
a letter  to  President  Lincoln.  Armed  with  this,  which  con- 
tained a high  indorsement  of  Mr.  Burns’  character  and  busi- 
ness energy*,  he  went  to  Washington  city  and  was  enabled  to 
secure  an  immediate  hearing  and  successfully  impressed  the 
president  with  his  views,  who  gave  orders  to  the  secretary 
of  war  for  the  building  of  the  road  projected.  The  cost  of 
that  portion  of  this  important  branch  of  railway  was  more 
than  $4,000,000,  all  of  which  was  paid  by  the  hTderal  gov- 
ernment. Not  a dollar  of  this  amount  was  paid  by  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  or  afterwards  required  of  it,  and  this  gift  was 
directly  due  to  Mr.  Burns’  efforts.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil 
war  the  Northwestern  road  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Burns, 
and  in  an  hour’s  time  after  receiving  the  official  notice  he  had 
a train  running  on  the  road.  By  this  promptitude  the  road 
was  securely  acquired  for  the  company,  and  under  Mr.  Bums’ 
energetic  administration  was  completed  to  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  railroad  history  of  the  state  records  no  more  efficient 
and  salutary  service  than  the  skilful  management  of  the  North- 
western road  under  Mr.  Burns’  direction  as  its  chief  officer, 
from  1861  to  September,  1867.  The  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1870,  which  carefully  investigated  the  condition  of 
the  railroad  enterprises  of  the  state,  made  the  following  report 
in  regard  to  the  Northwestern  road : “At  the  time  said  road 

was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Burns,  in  September,  1865,  of  the 
ninety-eight  miles  west  of  the  Tennessee  river  only  about  fifty 
had  been  constructed,  and  that  had  not  been  operated  for 
years.  The  iron  had  been  torn  up  by  the  United  States  authori- 
ties and  removed  from  about  thirty  miles  of  the  route.  The 
embankments  had  washed,  cuts  caved  in  and  cross-ties  rotted, 
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as  well  as  all  bridges  and  trestles  of  every  kind;  and  that 
part  which  was  left  had  grown  lip  in  wild  growth,  so  that 
it  was  as  costly  and  difficult  to  rebuild  that  portion  of  the 
road  which  had  been  built  as  that  which  had  never  been 
touched.  The  committee  here  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to 
the  economical  manner  in  which  Mr.  Burns,  as  president  of 
said  company,  husbanded  the  small  means  at  his  disposal  for 
the  construction  of  the  said  ninety-eight  miles  of  road,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  immense  bridge  over  the  Tennessee 
river;  and  the  committee  deem  it  but  just  to  Mr.  Burns  also 
to  commend  the  despatch  with  which  said  herculean  task  was 
accomplished.  Ninety-three  miles  of  road  built  in  eighteen 
months,  with  a bridge  over  the  Tennessee  river,  is  a feat  the 
like  of  which  is  not  often  performed  in  building  railroads, 
and  is  not  only  in  happy  contrast  with  the  tardy  progress  made 
by  his  predecessors  and  others  who  have  undertaken  the  con- 
struction of  railroads ; it  also  compares  favorably  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  great  Pacific  was  built.” 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1865,  a few  months  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  war,  Mr.  Burns  then  being  president  of  the 
Nashville  & Chattanooga  railroad,  the  property  was  surren- 
dered by  the  Federal  government  to  the  company.  Its  treas- 
ury was  empty,  its  track  almost  worn  out  by  the  severe  use 
and  casualties  of  its  military  management  for  nearly  four  years, 
and  its  depots  and  bridges  dilapidated.  An  immense  outlay 
was  necessary  to  restore  it  to  a proper  working  order.  Labor- 
ing under  every  variety  of  disadvantage,  the  management  was 
called  upon  to  disentangle  the  confusion  into  which  its  affairs 
had  fallen  with  the  military  authorities  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  to  emancipate  it  satisfactorily  from  that  control. 
Mr.  Burns'  personal  relations  with  President  Johnson,  whose 
confidence  and  friendship  he  enjoyed  in  a marked  degree, 
enabled  him  to  effect  the  extrication  of  the  Chattanooga  road 
from  its  complications  with  the  Federal  government  and  its 
restoration  to  the  stockholders,  and  his  successful  administra- 
tion for  three  years  accomplished  its  entire  reinstatement  as  the 
pioneer,  and  in  many  respects  most  important,  line  in  the  Ten- 
nessee railway  system.  The  period  of  his  presidency  was  one 
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of  unusual  difficulty.  In  a region  suffering  from  the  impov- 
erishment caused  by  the  war,  and  in  a period  of  general  pros- 
tration, its  affairs  were  skilfully  administeied,  the  road  was 
reconstructed,  not  an  accident  occurring  to  life  or  limb.  Mr. 
Bums  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  company  Aug.  io,  1868. 
The  following*  is  a copy  of  a letter  given  to  Mr.  Burns  by  Mili- 
tary Governor  Andrew  Johnson  as  an  introduction  to  President 
Lincoln : 

State  of  Tennessee,  Executive  Department, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  14,  1864. 

Dear  Sir : I have  the  pleasure  of  commending  to  your  con- 

sideration my  old  friend,  Michael  Burns,  of  this  city.  Air. 
Burns  is  a gentleman  of  high  standing  in  the  city,  and  of 
rare  business  qualifications.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Nash- 
ville & Chattanooga  and  the  Northwestern  railroads;  and  by 
his  energy,  skill  and  capital  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
successful  progress  of  the  latter  road,  which,  as  you  are  advised, 
is  now  in  running  order  to  the  Tennessee  river.  The  govern- 
ment owes  him  much  for  his  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
secretary  of  war  and  others  in  constructing  this  great  mili- 
tary and  commercial  enterprise,  by  which  we  can  soon  be 
relieved  of  the  exacting  extortions  of  the  Louisville  & Nash- 
ville road;  and  all  the  troops  and  munitions  of  war  can  be 
transported  over  a much  shorter,  cheaper  and  more  secure,  and 
at  all  seasons  certain  line  to  this  point.  Mr.  Burns  visits 
Washington  on  important  business,  which  he  will  lay  before 
you,  and  any  assistance  or  kindness  you  may  be  pleased  to 
give  him  will  be  heartily  appreciated  and  conferred  upon  an 
esteemed  and  worthy  gentleman.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  with 
great  regard,  your  obedient  servant,  Andrew  Johnson. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 

(Indorsed)  Hon.  Secretary  of  War:  Please  see  and  hear 

the  bearer,  Mr.  Burns.  A.  Lincoln. 

Aug.  3,  1864. 

In  1870  Mr.  Burns  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
First  National  bank,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  that  position 
he  held  for  eight  years,  where  he  displayed  the  same  ability 
1-6 
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and  integrity  that  he  had  shown  in  the  management  of  rail- 
roads. After  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  First 
National  bank  he  was  twice  called  upon  and  elected  as  represen- 
tative from  Davidson  county  to  the  state  legislature  as  senator 
from  Davidson  county.  After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
his  last  election  to  the  state  senate  he  withdrew  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs.  In  religion  he  was  a Roman  Cath- 
olic; in  charity  he  knew  no  creed.  The  key  to  his  success  was 
his  laborious  application  to  business,  coupled  with  his  well- 
known  honesty. 

WILLIAM  BOWEN  CAMPBELL,  who  was  governor  of 
Tennessee  from  1851  to  1853,  was  born  near  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, Feb.  6,  1807,  his  parents  being  David  and  Catharine 
(Bowen)  Campbell,  early  settlers  in  that  portion  of  the  state. 
His  grandfather,  whose  name  was  also  David  Campbell,  was  a 
captain  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
His  mother  was  a granddaughter  of  Gen.  William  Russell, 
who  fought  with  the  Continental  army  through  the  Revolu- 
tion and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cprnwallis  at  Yark- 
town.  The  early  years  of  Governor  Campbell's  life  were  passed 
on  his  father’s  farm.  In  those  days  there  were  few  schools,  but 
his  parents  were  both  educated  people  and  his  early  instruc- 
tion was  imparted  by  his  mother,  who  taught  him  morals  as 
well  as  books.  A short  time  before  he  had  reached  his  major- 
ity he  went  to  Abingdon,  Va.,  where  he  had  an  uncle,  who 
was  afterward  governor  of  Virginia',  with  whom  he  read  law. 
After  reading-  a while  in  his  uncle’s  office  he  entered  the  Win- 
Chester  Law  school  and  graduated  in  1829.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing the  school  he  settled  at  Carthage,  Tenn.,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1831  he  was  elected  attorney- 
general  of  a circuit  and  removed  to  Sparta,  but  returned  to 
Carthage  in  1835.  That  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature and  the  next  year  resigned  to  become  captain  of  a com- 
pany in  Col.  William  Trousdale’s  regiment  and  fought  through 
the  war  with  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Indians.  In  1837  he 
and  Colonel  Trousdale  were  opposing  candidates  for  Congress. 
Although  the  race  was  somewhat  spirited  it  was  without  bit- 
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terness.  Governor  Campbell  was  elected  and  was  re-elected 
two  years  later,  his  old  commander  again  being  his  opponent. 
In  1841  he  was  again  elected,  this  time  without  opposition,  but 
a slfort  time  before  the  close  of  the  third  term  he  resigned  to 
resume  the  practice  of  law.  The  military  instinct  was  strong 
in  Governor  Campbell  and  in  1843  he  was  appointed  major- 
general  of  the  Tennessee  militia.  This  position  he  held  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Mexican  war,  when  he  was  elected  colo- 
nel of  the  First  Tennessee  infantry.  At  Monterey  he  led  his 
regiment  in  a charge  which  won  the  victor}’  and  gained  for 
the  regiment  the  appellation  of  the  ‘‘Bloody  First.”  In  1847 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court  by  the  legislature, 
without  opposition,  and  held  the  office  until  1851,  when  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Whig  party  for  the  office  of  governor.  Here 
his  opponent  was  again  General  Trousdale,  and  again  Gov- 
ernor Campbell  was  victorious.  At  the  close  of  his  term  as 
governor  he  declined  a nomination  for  a second  term,  turned 
his  attention  to  banking  and  became  the  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Middle  Tennessee,  at  Lebanon.  When  the  presidential  campaign 
of  i860  came  on  he  re-entered  the  political  arena  as  a supporter 
of  John  Bell.  After  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  he  took 
a firm  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union.  Although  this  attitude  was 
not  one  to  commend  him  to  the  secession  leaders  after  the  State 
of  Tennessee  decided  to  go  out,  he  was  offered  the  command  of 
the  Confederate  troops  in  Tennessee,  because  of  his  well-known 
military  skill.  He  declined  the  position,  however,  and  was  later 
commissioned  a brigadier-general  in  the  Federal  army,  but  never 
went  into  the  field,  resigning  his  commission  soon  after  it  was 
issued.  In  some  respects  his  conduct  was  somewhat  paradoxi- 
cal. Before  the  war  he  opposed  secession,  during  the  war  he 
remained  a stanch  Union  man  and  steadfastly  declined  to  rec- 
ognize the  Confederate  government,  but  immediately  after  the 
war  he  became  a true  friend  of  the  South,  threw  his  influence 
toward  the  adoption  of  measures  that  would  restore  peace  and 
prosperity  to  that  stricken  section,  and  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  remained  Arm  in  his  advocacy  of  home  rule  for 
the  Southern  states.  In  1864  he  allied  himself  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  supported  McOellan  for  president,  and  the  next 
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year  was  elected  to  Congress.  His  services  as  congressman  were 
of  short  duration,  as  Tennessee  was  not  admitted  until  late  in 
the  session.  In  the  controversy  between  President  Johnson  and 
Congress,  Governor  Campbell  was  an  earnest  champion  of  the 
president’s  position.  After  this  he  retired  to  private  life  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Lebanon,  Aug.  19,  1867.  In  1835  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Fanny,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  of 
Carthage.  Mrs.  Campbell  died  in  1865,  the  mother  of  seven 
children.  Governor  Campbell  was  one  of  Tennessee’s  really 
great  men.  At  the  bar,  in  legislative  halls,  on  the  battlefield 
or  in  the  more  quiet  walks  of  life  he  was  always  alive  to  every 
duty,  courageous  enough  to  meet  it,  and  never  forgot  the  respect 
due  to  others  or  that  he  was  a gentleman.  He  could  be  posi- 
tive without  being  offensive,  and  emphatic  without  the  rude- 
ness of  profanity.  For  many  years  prior  to  his  death  he  was 
a devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  carried  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  religion  into  his  life. 

\ 

TPIOMAS  H.  MALONE,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nashville  Gas  Company, 
was  born  in  Limestone,  Ala.,  in  1834, 
and  is  the  son  of  James  C.  Malone, 
a prominent  planter.  In  1855  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  with  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
He  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Houston  & Brown,  of  Nashville,  and 
in  1859  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Shortly  after  his  admission  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  firm  of  Hous- 
ton, Vaughn  & Malone  and  practiced  until  the  Civil  war  came 
on,  when  he  enlisted  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Rock  City 
Guards,  afterward  Company  A,  of  Maury’s  Tennessee  regi- 
ment, and  served  with  that  company  until  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  He  was  then  made  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  on  General  Maury’s  staff.  After  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro  he  was  transferred  at  his  own  recmest  to  General 
Wheeler’s  cavalry  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Seventh 
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Alabama  cavalry.  He  remained  with  that  regiment  until  cap- 
tured at  Shelby ville,  when  he  was  taken  to  Johnson’s  island  and 
held  a prisoner  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.  After  he  was 
exchanged  he  was  sent  to  Richmond,  where  he  received  orders 
to  report  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  but  the  final  surrender  came 
before  the  order  could  be  executed.  During  his  service  he 
fought  at  Shiloh,  Perryville,  Murfreesboro,  and  was  in  numer- 
ous minor  engagements.  He  was  slightly  wounded  at  Perry- 
ville and  his  horse  was  wounded  under  him  at  Murfreesboro  a,nd 
he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  at  Shelbyville.  After  the 
war  Judge  Malone  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Nashville 
as  a member  of  the  firm  of  DeMoss  & Malone  and  continued  in 
that  relation  until  he  retired  in  1S92.  Later  he  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  chancery  court  for  the  sixth  division  of  Tennes- 
see for  two  years  and  was  forced  to  accept  the  appointment  to 
the  chancellorship.  Circumstances,  however,  compelled  him  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  gas  company,  of  which  he  was  elected 
president  in  1898.  Pie  is  also  interested  in  agriculture.  He 
was  first  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Fall,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Fall,  of  Nashville.  She  died  in  1897.  To  this  marriage  there 
were  born  four  children.  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  is  an  attorney  of 
Nashville,  who  was  educated  at  Vanderbilt  university,  besides 
studying  law  one  year  in  Berlin,  Germany.  He  was  afterward 
assistant  professor  of  law  at  Vanderbilt  university.  Edward  F. 
is  an  alumnus  of  Vanderbilt  university,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  and  is  now  a student  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Johns  Hopkins  university  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Ellen 
T.  is  the  wife  of  Prof.  William  T.  MacGruder,  of  the  Ohio 
State  university  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  Julia  is  at  home. 
Judge  Malone’s  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Milley  Ewing  Hall.  Mr. 
Malone  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason  and  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

AURELIUS  AUGUSTUS  LYON.  M.  D.,  a popular  and 
highly  successful  physician,  of  Nashville,  Term.,  was  born  at 
Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  Jan.  n,  1838.  He  is  the  son  of  James  A. 
and  Adelaide  E.  (Deadrick)  Lyon.  The  father  was  a promi- 
nent minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  was  one  of  the 
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organizers  of  that  church  in  the  South.  The  mother  was  a 
member  of  a family  prominent  in  Tennessee.  She  was  a niece, 
of  James  \V.  Deadrick,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state,  and  a maternal  uncle,  Alfred  E.  Jackson,  was  a briga- 
dier-general in  the  Confederate  service.  Doctor  Lyon  attended 
Washington  college  in  East  Tennessee  for  two  years  and  in 
1857  entered  Princeton,  graduating-  two  years  later  from  that 
institution  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  in  1869  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  same  university.  He  studied 
medicine  in  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  gradu- 
ating from  the  medical  department  of  Washington  university 
in  St.  Louis  in  1861.  In  September  of  that  year  he  entered  the 
Confederate  service  and  was  remanded  for  six  months  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Louisiana  State  Military  hospital,  after  which  he 
was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Second  Mississippi 
battalion  of  infantry.  In  June,  1863,  was  promoted  to 
major-surgeon  of  the  Forty-eighth  Mississippi  .infantry.  It 
is  Doctor  Lyon’s  pride  that  he  never  missed  a campaign  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  wrar,  or  a battle  in  which 
General  Lee  took  part.  . After  the  surrender  he  rode  a thou- 
sand miles,  from  Appomattox,  Va.,  to  Mississippi.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  in  Columbus,  where  he 
remained  until  1875,  when  he  removed  to  Shreveport,  La.,  and 
practiced  there  until  1895.  On  account  of  his  health  he  returned 
to  Tennessee  and  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Nashville  and  has  achieved  prominence  in  his  profession  and 
enjoys  a lucrative  practice.  While  in  Mississippi  he  wras  a 
member  of  the  Columbus,  Shreveport  and  State  Medical  soci- 
eties, in  each  of  which  he  w-as  honored  with  the  presidency. 
He  also  belonged  to  the  Louisiana  Medical  society,  of  which 
he  was  for  a time  president;  is  at  present  a member  of  Nash- 
ville academy  and  the  State  Medical  society  of  Tennessee.  In 
1873,  when  the  Mississippi  State  Medical  society  met  in  Vicks- 
burg, Doctor  Lyon  wras  orator  and  delivered  a notable  address, 
which  was  published  and  extensively  circulated.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  medical  journals.  In  1902  he  was 
appointed  land  commissioner  of  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee, which  office  he  now  holds.  He  was  married  Sept.  16. 
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1874,  to  Miss  Susan  L.  Winter,  a member  of  a distinguished 
family  of  Grenada,  Miss.  Mrs.  Lyon  is  a descendant  of  the 
George  Washington  family  and  her  father  was  a first  cousin 
of  the  famous  Admiral  Semmes.  Doctor  Lyon  is  a member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  is  also  a prominent  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  having  filled  all  the  offices  in  the 
subordinate  lodge.  His  family  consists  of  three  sons  and  two 
daughters:  Aurelius  Augustus,  Jr.,  William  Winter,  James 

A.,  Adelaide  E.  and  El  win. 

ABRAM  MARTIN  TILLMAN,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
was  born  near  Shelby ville,  Bedford 
county,  Tenn.,  Sept.  8,  1863,  and  is 
the  youngest  of  ten  children  born  to 
Lewis  and  Mary  Catherine  (David- 
son) Tillman,  both  natives  of  Bed- 
ford county.  The  paternal  grand- 
parents were  John  and  Rachel  P. 
(Martin)  Tillman.  Rachel  Martin’s 
father.  Matt  Martin,  and  seven  of 
his  brothers  were  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  as  were  the  Tillman  and  Davidson  ancestors 
also.  The  father  of  Matt  Martin  commanded  a company  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war  and  was  with  General  Braddock 
in  his  disastrous  campaign.  The  maternal  grandparents,  James 
and  Mary  C.  (Hord)  Davidson,  were  of  Scotch  extraction  and 
were  among  the  pioneers  of  Bedford  county.  Lewis  Tillman 
was  born  Aug.  18,  1816.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he  joined 
the  Lincoln  county  company  for  the  Florida  Seminole  war,  the 
Bedford  county  men  being  rejected  because  that  county  had 
already  furnished  its  quota.  While  in  the  service  he  was  a 
member  of  Capt.  George  Wilson’s  '‘Spike  company.”  After- 
ward he  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  and  then  colonel  of  the 
militia,  holding  commissions  from  Governors  Carroll,  Cannon 
and  Polk.  In  1852  he  was  elected  circuit  court  clerk  of  Bed- 
ford county  and  re-elected  four  years  later.  He  was  a Whig. 
He  remained  steadfastly  on  the  Union  side  during  the  Civil 
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war  and  after  the  Civil  war  he  was  for  a number  of  years 
clerk  and  master  of  chancery  courts.  In  1 868  was  elected  to 
Congress.  For  many  years  he  edited  a paper  at  Shelbyville. 
Abram  M.  Tillman  was  educated  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Shelbyville,  later  spending  three  years  in  the 
Winchester  Normal,  at  Winchester,  Tenn.,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  1883.  For  a time  he  taught  in  Moore 
county,  Tenn.,  but  in  1884  he  entered  the  office  of  his 
brother,  George  X.  Tillman,  then  United  States  marshal 
at  Nashville.  About  the  same  time  he  took  the  civil  service 
examination  for  a cleikship,  and  in  August,  1884.  he  was 
assigned  to  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  reve- 
nue (division  of  distilled  spirits),  where  he  remained  until 
May,  1886,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Tennessee  to 
act  as  administrator  of  his  father's  estate.  While  in  Washing- 
ton city  he  attended  the  Columbian  University  Law  school, 
receiving  the  degrees  of  LL.  B.  and  LL.  M.,  and  in  August, 
1886,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  Tennes- 
see. In  January,  1887,  he  formed  a partnership  with  his 
brother,  George  N.,  at  Nashville.  He  was  appointed  special 
assistant  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  October,  1891,  and  again  in. 
April,  1902.  In  1896  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
elector  from  the  sixth  district  of  Tennessee,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Republican  state  executive  committee.  In  1897 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Nashville  board  of  education 
for  three  years;  on  Feb.  1,  1898,  President  McKinley  com- 
missioned him  United  States  attorney  for  the  middle  district 
of  Tennessee;  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  reappointed  by 
President  Roosevelt;  and  in  1902  he  was  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee and  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  sixth  district.  He 
has  for  many  years  been  a member  of  the  American  Bar  asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Tennessee  Bar  association.  On  Nov.  28, 
1894,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Clayton  Ford, 
of  Nashville,  and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born  two  chil- 
dren: Louise,  aged  seven  years,  and  Kathleen,  aged  four. 
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ANDREW  JOHNSON,  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  history  of  Tennessee,  was  born  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Dec. 
29,  180S.  When  he  was  but  five  years  of  age  his  father  was 
drowned  while  trying  to  save  the  life  of  another,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  Andrew  was  apprenticed  to  a tailor  to  learn  the 
trade.  Here  he  remained  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
all  his  wages  going*  to  his  mother  to  assist  her  in  supporting 
the  family.  While  learning  his  trade  he  also  learned  to  read. 
This  was  his  only  way  of  obtaining  an  education,  for  he 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  school  for  even  a single 
day.  After  serving  his  six-years’  apprenticeship,  he  worked 
as  a journeyman  tailor  at  Laurens  Court  House,  S.  C.  for 
about  two  years  and  then  located  at  Greenville,  Tenn.  Shortly 
after  removing  to  Greenville  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza 
McCardle,  and  this  was  the  turning  point  in  Mr.  Johnson’s 
life.  Had  he  found  a different  kind  of  a companion  he  might 
have  continued  on  the  tailor’s  bench  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  and  not  have  played  the  important  part  he  did  in  the 
affairs  of  his  state  and  the  nation  during  the  stormy  days  pre- 
ceding and  during*  the  Civil  war.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  an  edu- 
cated woman  and  under  her  tuition  her  husband  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  acquirement  of  an  education.  During  the  day 
he  plied  his  needle  to  support  himself  and  his  young  wife,  while 
the  evenings  were  occupied  in  study  under  her  direction.  As 
he  advanced  in  useful  knowledge  he  became  interested  in  politi- 
cal matters  and  before  he  attained  his  majority  he  was  elected 
alderman.  This  office*  he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Greenville.  In  1834,  when  a movement  was 
set  on  foot  to  secure  for  the  people  of  Tennessee  a new  con- 
stitution, giving  them  greater  rights  in  certain  directions,  Mr. 
Johnson  took  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the  new  constitution 
and  this  marked  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  outside  of 
local  affairs.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature, where  his  record  was  so  satisfactory  to  his  constituents 
that  he  was  again  elected  in  1839.  In  1840  he  was  one  of 
the  electors  on  the  Democratic  presidential  ticket  and  stumped 
the  state  for  VanBuren.  If  his  speeches  lacked  the  polish  of 
a collegiate  training  and  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  of  the  finished 
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orator  they  possessed  an  earnestness  and  force  that  appealed 
to  the  people  and  elevated  the  speaker  still  higher  in  their  esti- 
mation. In  1843  be  was  chosen  to  represent  the  district  in 
Congress  and  was  re-elected  at  every  subsequent  election  for 
ten  years,  when  he  retired  from  Congress  to  become  the  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee.  That  was  in  1853.  Two  years  later  he 
was  again  elected  governor  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate.  While  in 
Congress,  both  as  a representative  and  a senator,  he  spoke  and 
voted  in  favor  of.  the  continuance  of  slavery  as  it  already  ex- 
isted, but  did  not  advocate  its  extension  into  new  territory. 
When  Lincoln  was  elected  in  i860,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
in  the  South  began  to  manifest  itself,  Mr.  Johnson  took  a firm 
stand  in  opposition  to  secession.  He  denied  the  right  of  any 
state  to  secede,  and  in  July,  1861,  secured  the  adoption  by 
the  United  States  senate  of  a resolution  declaring  that,  “the 
present  deplorable  Civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country 
by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  states  now  in  revolt  against 
the  constitutional  government  and  in  arms  around  the  capital; 
that  in  this  national  emergency  Congress,,  banishing  all  feeling 
of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to 
the  whole  country;  that  this  war  is  not  prosecuted  upon  our 
part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  con- 
quest or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those 
states,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  con- 
stitution and  all  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  to 
preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of 
the  several  states  unimpaired;  that  as  soon  as  these  objects 
are  accomplished  the  war  ought  to  cease.”  This  was  only  part 
of  his  record  that  aroused  the  indignation  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  secession  movement  in  Tennessee.  In  Memphis 
he  was  burned  in  effigy,  threatened  with  a lynching  if  he  ever 
returned  to  the  state  and  a price  set  upon  his  head.  His  slaves 
were  confiscated,  his  family  driven  from  their  home  and  his 
house  turned  into  a Confederate  barracks.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  military  governor  of  the 
state,  at  the  hands  of  President  Lincoln,  early  in  1862,  resigned 
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. from  the  senate  and  returned  to  his  adopted  state  to  do  what 
he  could  to  preserve  order  and  protect  the  rights  and  property 
of  the  people.  As  military  governor  his  course  was  marked  by 
cool,  deliberate  judgment,  great  discretion  and  undaunted  cour- 
age. He  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  Tennessee  was  still  one 
of  the  United  States,  that  it  had  never  been  out  of  the  Union, 
because  the  people  had  no  right  to  say  that  the  state  should 
cease  to  be  a part  of  the  Federal  government.  He  cared  noth- 
ing for  threats  and  was  alike  insensible  to  bribes.  He  did  his 
duty  as  he  saw  it,  and  although  at  the  time  he  made  many 
enemies  by  his  unwavering  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
the  lapse  of  years  has  softened  that  enmity  and  to-day  Andrew 
Johnson  stands  in  history  as  one  of  Tennessee’s  most  worthy 
sons.  In  1864  Air.  Johnson  was  unanimously  nominated  by 
the  Republican  national  convention  for  the  office  of  vice-presi- 
dent. Prior  to  the  war  he  had  been  a Democrat  of  the  Jack- 
sonian type,  but  the  logic  of  events  drove  him  into  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  accepted  the  nomination,  was  elected,  and 
on  March  4,  1865,  was  inducted  into  the  office.  Just  six  weeks 
later  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  and  Air.  Johnson  be- 
came the  seventeenth  president  of  the  United  States.  Xot  long 
after  assuming  the  office  a difference  of  opinion  arose  between 
him  and  Congress  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  the 
Southern  states.  The  president  took  the  position  that  they  had 
never  been  out  pf  the  Union,  all  the  ordinances  of  secession  hav- 
ing been  null  and  void.  On  the  other  hand,  Congress,  while 
agreeing  with  the  president  as  to  the  nullity  of  the  secession 
ordinances,  insisted  that  the  states  which  had  tried  to  secede 
could  only  be  restored  to  their  former  standing  in  the  Union  by 
the  consent  of  Congress  through  appropriate  legislation.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  aggravated  the  situation  by  issuing  proclama- 
tions establishing  provisional  governments  in  the  seceded  states. 
Congress  retaliated  by  passing  the  civil  rights  bill,  giving  the 
negro  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  over  the  president’s  veto. 
During  the  session  of  1867  I^ie  relations  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  became  more  and  more  strained.  Con- 
gress had  carried  the  day  with  their  reconstruction  theories  and 
several  of  the  seceded  states  had  been  readmitted  into  the  Union. 
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The  president,  accompanied  by  several  noted  men,  visited  a num- 
ber of  the  Northern  states,  and  while  on  his  tour  spoke  in 
nearly  all  the  large  cities,  explaining  his  attitude  and  criticiz- 
ing Congress  for  taking  the  position  it  had  on  some  of  the 
questions  at  issue.  This  tour,  which  became  known  as  “Swing- 
ing round  the  circle/’  still  further  widened  the  breach,  and 
when,  in  the  following  February,  the  president  dismissed  Secre- 
tary of  War  Stanton  from  his  cabinet,  he  was  denounced  by 
Congress  for  a usurpation  of  authority.  Articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  lodged  against  the  president  in  March,  and  after  a 
trial  which  lasted  more  than  two  months,  Chief  Justice  Chase 
presiding,  Mr.  Johnson  was  acquitted.  It  is  quite  probable,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  that  neither  Mr.  Johnson  nor  Congress 
was  wholly  right  in  this  controversy.  Nor  was  either  wholly 
wrong,  and  had  both  sides  been  a little  more  willing  to  make 
concessions,  it  might  have  been  the  better  for  the  Southern 
states,  which  formed  the  “bone  of  contention.”  But  however 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  generally  conceded,  after  a lapse  of 
nearly  forty  years,  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  mistake  was  more  one 
of  the  head  than  of  the  heart.  That  he  meant  well  all  are 
agreed.  Throughout  his  whole  life  his  highest  aim  seems  to 
have  been  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
in  his  enthusiasm  along  the  lines  of  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  it  was  almost  certain  that  he  should  err  at  times. 
After  retiring  from  the  presidential  office  Mr.  Johnson  returned 
to  his  home  at  Greenville.  In  1875  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  United  States  senate  by  the  Tennessee  legislature  and  took 
his  se^t  in  tint  body  on  March  5,  1875,  in  a special  session 
called  by  President  Grant.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1875. 

ALVIN  HAWKINS,  governor  of  Tennessee  from  1881 
to  1883.  was  born  in  Bath  county,  Ky.,  Dec.  2,  1821.  When 
he  was  about  five  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Maury 
county,  Tenn.,  and  two  years  later  to  Carroll  county.  Alvin 
attended  the  common  schools,  where  he  received  a good  rudi- 
mentary education,  which  he  supplemented  by  a course  of  self- 
study  and  reading.  I11  his  early  days  he  did  farm  work,  learned 
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the  blacksmith  trade,  taught  school  for  a time,  read  law  with 
B.  C.  Totten,  of  Huntingdon,  and  in  1843  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  established  himself  in  Camden,  Benton  county, 
where  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  soon  at- 
tained a high  position  at  the  bar.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature;  was  an  elector  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket 
in  i860;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1862  as  a Unionist,  under 
a proclamation  of  Andrew  Johnson,  military  governor  of  the 
state,  but  his  election  was  declared  irregular  and  he  was  not 
permitted  to  take  his  seat.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  district  of  Western  Tennessee, 
but  resigned  the  following  year  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
judge  of  the  supreme  court.  This  office  he  resigned  in  the 
spring  of  1868  and  retired  to  private  life  for  a few  weeks, 
when  he  was  appointed  consul-general  to  Havana,  Cuba.  After 
serving  as  consul  for  a few  months  he  resigned  and  returned 
to  the  United  States.  In  May,  1869,  he  was  elected  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  but  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion the  succeeding  year  displaced  him.  After  this  he  turned 
his  attention  to  railroads  and  was  for  some  time  president  of 
the  Nashville  & Northwestern  Railroad  Company.  In  May, 
1880,  he  was  sent  as  a lay  delegate  to  the  general  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  at  Cincinnati,  and  while 
attending  the  conference  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republic- 
ans of  Tennessee,  in  their  state  convention,  for  the  office  of 
governor.  At  that  time  the  Democratic  party  was  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  state  debt  and  had  two  candidates  in  the 
field.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Hawkins  was  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority.  Two  years  later  he  was  a candidate  for 
re-election,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Democracy  had  become 
united,  and  he  was  defeated  by  William  B.  Bate,  afterward 
and  now  United  States  senator.  Governor  Hawkins  retired 
to  private  life  and  his  administration  passed  into  history  as  one 
of  the  cleanest  and  most  progressive  in  the  record  of  the  state. 
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FRANCIS  HOSEA  FISK,  M.  D., 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  born  Jan. 
15,  1836,  in  Cincinnati,  O.  From 
about  the  age  of  four  years  until  he 
was  sixteen,  he  spent  the  most  of  his 
time  on  a farm  in  Ripley  county,  Ind. 
He  then  attended  the  academy  at 
Brooksville,  Ind.,  and  after  leaving 
the  academy  taught  school  in  a coun- 
try district  in  Ripley  county  for  a 
short  time.  In  1853  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  took  a course  in  book- 
keeping at  Bacon’s  Commercial  college,  after  which  he  took  a 
position  with  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Sun  newspaper  as  an  ac- 
countant. After  being  with  the  paper  a while  he  was  made 
reporter  and  finally  assistant  editor.  In  1854  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  institute,  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  and  graduated  May  12,  1857.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  he  located  at  Napoleon,  Ark.  The  town  was  located  on 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  in  March,  1858,  the  levees  of  both  rivers  broke,  submerg- 
ing the  country  for  miles,  and  but  two  houses  in  Napoleon 
remained  above  water.  Thus  driven  from  home  Doctor  Fisk 
took  refuge  on  a steamboat,  the  N.  H.  Tucker , plying  on  the 
Arkansas  river.  The  clerk  of  the  steamer  was  in  poor  health, 
and  Doctor  Fisk  assisted  him  in  the  office.  After  a short  time 
the  clerk  took  a vacation  and  died  within  a month.  Doctor 
Fisk,  vTho  had  been  left  in  charge,  continued  to  act  as  clerk 
of  the  boat  for  thirteen  months.  In  April,  1859,  he  located  at 
Skullyvilie,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  seventeen  miles  west  of 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  practiced  among  the  Choctaw^  Cherokee 
and  Chickasaw  Indians  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1861.  In  Tune  of  that  year  he  joined  Captain  Brown’s  com- 
pany of  Col.  DeRosa  Carroll’s  regiment,  the  First  Arkansas 
cavalry,  and  was  mustered  into  the  Confederate  service.  Doc- 
tor Fisk  was  made  assistant  surgeon  of  the  regiment  and  served 
in  that  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Oak  Hills  or  Wilson’s  Creek, 
ten  miles  west  of  Springfield,  Mo.  After  the  battle  of  Elk 
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Horn  Tavern  in  1862,  the  regiment  was  disbanded,  and  Doc- 
tor Fisk  located  at  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Nation.  In  that  year 
Stand  Waitie,  the  Cherokee  chief,  raised  a regiment  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  for  the  Confederate  service  and  Doctor  Fisk 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  that  First  Cherokee  regi- 
ment, which  position  he  held  until  its  reorganization  in  1864, 
after  which  he  was  appointed  by  Chief  Stand  Waitie  as  physi- 
cian to  the  refugee  Cherokee  families  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  and  were  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Red 
river  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  In  March,  1865,  Doctor  Fisk 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  and  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  artillery  which  was  ordered  to  report  to  E.  Kirby  Smith 
at  Shreveport,  La.  After  the  war  closed  Doctor  Fisk  went  to 
Texas,  located  in  Upshur  county,  where  he  practiced  medicine 
until  February,  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Florence,  Ind.,  and 
remained  there  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Springfield,  Mo., 
and  practiced  until  1874,  when  he  went  to  St.  Louis.  In  1875 
he  went  to  Olney,  111.,  and  remained  there  until  1886,  when 
he  moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  practiced  medicine  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  At  the  battle  of  Fort  Smith  in  1863, 
Doctor  Fisk  displayed  gallantry  of  a high  order  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  on  the  field  and  received  commendation  in  Maj.- 
Gen.  D.  FT.  Cooper’s  report  to  the  war  department.  In  1875 
Doctor  Fisk  was  appointed  professor  of  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  St.  Louis,  and  filled  the  place  with  credit  for  a 
time,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of  failing  health. 
During  his  sojourn  in  St.  Louis  he  was  co-editor  of  the  Saint 
Louis  Eclectic  Medical  Journal.  Doctor  Fisk  was  a member 
of  the  Missouri  State  Eclectic  Medical  society  from  1873  to 
1875.  He  afterward  became  a member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Eclectic  Medical  society,  of  which  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent in  1884  and  president  in  1885.  Soon  after  he  removed 
to  Tennessee  he  took  an  active  part  in  reorganizing  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Eclectic  Medical  society  and  was  elected  secre- 
tary, which  office,  he  held  for  several  years.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  association 
and  was  elected  vice-president  of  that  body  in  1889.  Many  of 
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his  articles  upon  different  subjects  were  published  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  national  association.  He  was  also  a contributor 
to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Cincinnati,  the  Chicago 
Medical  Times , various  other  medical  journals,  and  the  general 
press  in  every  state  in  which  he  lived.  Doctor  Fisk  was  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  in  1885 
was  elected  master  workman  of  Olnev  lodge  No.  76,  in  Olney, 
111.  He  moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  March,  1886,  and  in 
March,  1892,  established  the  A.  0.  U.  IV.  Messenger , the  organ 
of  the  Tennessee  grand  jurisdiction  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  was  its 
editor  lot  the  next  six  years.  He  held  membership  in  the 
Select  Knights  of  the  order  with  a B.  C.  in  the  Grand  Legion 
of  Illinois  and  a B.  C.  in  the  Supreme  Legion  at  the  time  of 
its  dissolution.  Doctor  Fisk  married  Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Witcher, 
widow  of  B.  W.  Witcher,  at  her  plantation  twelve  miles  east 
of  Gilmer,  Tex. ; her  maiden  name  was  Fleaslet  and  she  was 
a niece  of  Col.  Matt  Ward,  a senator  from  Texas  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress ; she  was  a cousin  to  the  late  Dr.  W.  B. 
Ward,  founder  of  the  Ward's  seminary  at  Nashville.  To  Doc- 
* tor  and  Mrs.  Fisk  were  born  James  Wilson,  in  1871 ; Mary 
Elizabeth,  in  1874,  and  Kathryn,  in  1876.  James  W.  died  Jan. 
4,  1886.  The  Doctor  and  his  family  were  members  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  church. 

WALTER  LENEHAN,  M.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  that  city  in  1875,  his  parents  being  Stephen  and  Kate 
(Burgess)  Lenehan,  both  natives  of  Tennessee,  the  father  of 
Franklin,  Williamson  county,  and  the  mother  of  Cornersville, 
Marshall  county.  Doctor  Burgess,  a brother  of  Doctor  Lene- 
han’s  mother,  is  a distinguished  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  university.  His  great-grandfather  was  a famous 
Ph  ysician  in  Tennessee  and  was  one  of  the  first  residents  cf 
Cornersville,  to  which  town  he  gave  its  name.  Doctor  Lene- 
han was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Nashville,  the  private 
academy  conducted  by  Doctor  Wharton,  and  finished  his  pri- 
mary education  with  Professor  Wallace,  of  Nashville,  by  whom 
he  was  prepared  for  college.  He  entered  Vanderbilt  university 
in  1898  and  remained  for  two  years,  taking  a select  scientific 
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course;  then  entered  the  medical  department,  from,  which  lie 
graduated  in  1901.  and  commenced  practicing  the  same  year 
in  his  native  city,  wheie  he  has  met  with  a large  degree  of 
success.  He  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical,  Tennessee 
State,  Tri-State  and  Middle  Tennessee  Medical  associations; 
the  Nashville  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  Davidson  County 
Medical  society.  Doctor  Lenehan  is  a close  student  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  his  profession,  which  marks  him  as  the 
conscientious  and  progressive  physician.  It  is  to  such  men 
that  the  progress  Of  the  medical  science  is  due.  History  con- 
tains no  more  exalted  names  than  those  of  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Drelincourt,  Abernethy,  Harvey  and  Rush,  all  of  whom  prac- 
ticed the  healing  art.  and  all  worked  their  way  to  prominence 
in  their  profession  by  hard  study  and  careful  investigation. 

The  more  modern  physician  who  emulates  their  example  is 
worthy  of  patronage.  Such  a man  is  Dr.  Walter  Lenehan, 
whose  large  and  constantly  gi  owing  practice  is  evidence  of  his 
professional  skill  and  personal  popularity. 

JOHN  J.  STRAUB,  news  editor  of 
the  Nashville.  Tenn ..  Daily  Xczcs,  is  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
reared  and  educated.  His  first  experi- 
ence was  on  a country  paper.  In  18S5 
he  went  to  Nashville  and  for  five  years 
worked  as  a printer  on  the  American. 

In  1890  he  became  news  editor  and 
served  in  that  capacity  and  as  proof- 
reader until  1902.  He  then  took  a 
position  on  the  Daily  Nezes  as  news  * 
editor,  and  has  continued  as  such  to 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Straub  is  a member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  both  lodge  and  canton,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  the  National  Union,  the  Fraternal  Union,  the  Sons 
of  Veterans  and  the  Concatenated  Order  of  LIoo  Hoos.  In 
1 9° 1 he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  for  a term  of  two  years, 
and  had  the  honor  in  that  campaign  of  being  nominated  on 
1-7  . 
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the  first  ballot  over  twenty-seven  competitors.  He  has  for 
twelve  years  been  a member  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  is  at  present  chairman  of 
the  committee.  He  is  a member  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical union;  has  been  a delegate  to  its  national  conventions; 
was  three  times  president  of  the  local  Typographical  union 
and  twice  president  of  the  Trades  council.  He  is  at  present 
great  prophet  of  the  Red  Men  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

JAMES  CHAMBERLAIN  JONES,  governor  of  Tennessee 
from  1841  to  1845,  was  a native  of  Davidson  county,  that 
state,  and  was  born  June  8,  1809.  His  parents  died  when  he 
was  small  and  his  education  was  obtained  in  the  home  of  a 
wealthy  planter  who  brought  him  up,  and  who  had  a well- 
selected  library.  About  the  time  he  attained  his  majority  he 
married  and  began  life  as  a farmer  in  Wilson  county.  In 
1837  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  his  public  career.  Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected  and 
in  the  presidential  contest  of  1840  he  was  one  of  the  electors 
on  the  Harrison  ticket.  In  1841  he  achieved  a signal  political 
victory  by  defeating  James  K.  Polk  for  governor.  Mr.  Polk 
had  already  had  the  office  two  terms  and  his  supporters  thought 
that  he  was  almost  invincible.  I11  1843  Governor  Jones  was 
renominated  by  the  Whigs  and  Mr.  Polk  was  again  his  oppo- 
nent. Again  the  Whigs  carried  the  day  and  Mr.  Jones  was 
elected  to  a second  term.  In  1848  he  was  a delegate  to  the 
national  convention  of  the  Whig  party.  Although  a strong 
supporter  of  Henry  Clay,  he  stumped  the  state  for  General 
Taylor  after  the  nomination  w-as  made,  and  was  an  elector  on 
the  ticket.  Governor  Jones  removed  to  Memphis  in  1850;  was 
elected  United  States  senator  in  1852;  supported  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  in  1854;  after  that  time  was  identified  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  at  the  close  of  his  senatorial  term  retired 
from  political  activity.  As  a public  speaker  he  had  few  equals. 
Polk  defeated  Governor  Cannon  in  1839  by  his  superior  ability 
as  a campaigner.  When  Jones  was  nominated  against  him 
in  1841  he  found  “a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel/'  In  both 
the  campaigns  in  which  he  defeated  Mr.  Polk  the  oratory  of 
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Governor  Tones  was  the  leading  feature  of  the  fight.  Those 
campaigns  are  still  referred  to  in  the  political  annals  of  Ten- 
nessee as  the  “Polk- Jones”  contests.  In  business  matters  Gov- 
ernor Jones  was  a man  capable  of  grasping  large  undertakings 
and  carrying  them  to  a successful  conclusion.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Memphis  & Charleston  railroad,  and  in 
his  later  years  devoted  his  energies  to  its  well-being.  Pie  died 
at  Memphis,  Oct.  29,  1859.  ' 

GEN.  GATES  P.  THRUSTON, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of 
Ohio,  having  been  born  in  Dayton  in 
1835.  His  father’s  ancestors  came 
from  Bristol,  England,  and  settled  in 
Gloucester  county,  Va.,  in  1666.  He 
is  a descendant  of  Col.  Charles  Mynn 
Thruston,  a noted  Revolutionary 
officer  of  Virginia.  His  grandfather, 
Judge  Buckner  Thruston,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  senate  from 
Kentucky,  and  was  later  United  States 
judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  thirty-six  years.  Gen- 
eral Thruston  graduated  at  Miami  university  in  Ohio;  was 
valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1855,  and  has  been  honored  by 
that  institution  with  the  degree  of  L.  H.  D.  in  consideration 
of  his  researches  in  archaeology  and  his  literary  work.  He  has 
also  a diploma  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  school.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the 
First  Ohio  infantry,  and  was  *with  his  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  and  other  engagements.  At  the  battle  of  Murfrees- 
boro, as  ordnance  officer  on  the  staff  of  General  McCook,  he 
had  charge  of  the  large  ammunition  trains  of  the  right  wing 
of  General  Rosecrans’  army,  and  was  so  successful  in  defend- 
ing and  saving  his  trains  during  that  hotly  contested  engage- 
ment, that  he  was  complimented  and  promoted  on  the  battle- 
field by  General  Rosecrans  in  person,  in  the  presence  of  his  staff 
and  escort,  and  specially  commended  for  gallantry  by  General 
Rosecrans  in  his  official  report  of  that  engagement.  He  was 
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also  specially  commended  in  the  official  reports  of  Generals 
McCook,  Phil  Sheridan,  Davis,  Negley,  Johnson  and  Carlin, 
•and  soon  after  the  battle  was  appointed  major  in  the  adjutant- 
general’s  department,  and  senior  aide  de  camp  upon  the  staff 
of  General  Rosecrans,  thus  bringing  him  into  intimate  associa- 
tion with  General  Garfield  and  other  distinguished  officers 
composing  the  military  family  of  the  commander-in-chief.  In 
the  spring  of  1863  Major  Thruston  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general 
and  chief-of-staff  of  the  twentieth  army  corps,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Chickamauga,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  he  bore 
a most  honorable  part.  On  September  20th,  when  the  right 
wing  of  General  Rosecrans’  army  was  defeated  and  driven  back, 
with  a small  escort,  he  crossed  the  gap  between  the  two  army 
lines,  from  the  extreme  Federal  right  to  the  position  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas  on  Snodgrass  Hill,  and  gave  to  General  Thomas 
the  first  information  as  to  the  details  of  the  disaster  on  the 
right,  and  as  to  the  position  of  the  remaining  Union  forces. 
He  also  aided  in  bringing  important  reinforcements  onto  the 
field.  At  the  request  of  Major-General  Thomas,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thruston  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  his  gal- 
lantry and  services  at  Chickamauga,  and  was  appointed  judge 
advocate  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  upon  his  staff.  He 
was  on  duty  with  General  Thomas  in  the  various  battles  about 
Atlanta,  and  served  as  judge  advocate  of  the  army  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  December,  1865.  General  Thruston  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ida  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Mr. 
James  M.  Hamilton,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  decided  to  remain 
and  enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Tennessee. 
As  an  ex-Federal  officer  and  an  adopted  citizen  of  Tennessee 
he  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  relieve  the  people  of  this 
section  from  the  evils  of  the  reconstruction  period.  He  went 
before  the  reconstruction  committee  at  Washington  and  pre- 
sented a strong  protest  against  the  appointment  of  a military 
governor  in  Tennessee.  He  also  earnestly  advocated  the  repeal 
of  all  state  laws  disfranchising  Confederate  soldiers.  General 
Thruston  soon  succeeded  in  building  up  an  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive legal  practice  at  Nashville,  but  in  t8 78,  owing  to  an  acci- 
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dent  that  somewhat  impaired  his  health,  he  decided  to  retire 
fiom  his  profession.  He  spent  nearly  two  years  traveling 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  with  his  wife,  and  upon  his  return 
to  Tennessee,  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  State  Insurance 
Company,  and  has  since  given  his  attention  to  his  property 
and  corporation  interests.  For  many  years  he  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  society,  and  has  devoted 
his  leisure  time  to  historical  and  literary  work.  He  has  also 
made  extensive  explorations  in  the  ancient  mounds  and  ceme- 
teries of  Tennessee  and  has  published  an  elaborately  illustrated 
volume  upon  the  “Antiquities  of  Tennessee  and  the  Adjacent 
States,*’  a work  that  has  passed  through  two  editions,  and  has 
received  the  highest  commendation  from  the  leading  authorities 
upon  archaeology  in  the  United  States.  As  in  part  the  result 
of  his  discoveries,  he  has  accumulated  a most  complete  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  relics  and  remains  of  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants  of  Tennessee.  He  has  also  a brilliant  and  well- 
classified  collection  of  the  gems  of  mineralogy,  and  a collec- 
tion of  coins  and  medals  that  has  probably  no  rival  in  the 
South.  His  collections  were  awarded  one  of  the  few  gold 
medal  prizes  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial,  as  ‘‘the  finest  in- 
dividual exhibit  in  any  department”  at  the  exposition.  In  1894 
General  Thruston  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Fanny 
Dorman,  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  Dorman,  of  Nashville.  General 
Thruston  is  a fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  is  president  of  the  Nashville  Art  asso- 
ciation, corresponding  member  of  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia Archaeological  and  Numismatic  societies,  commissioner 
of  Watkins  institute,  trustee  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and 
of  the  Carnegie  library,  and  of  various  other  educational  and 
benevolent  associations. 

JOHN  CALVIN  BROWN,  a distinguished  jurist  of  Ten- 
nessee, ex-governor  of  the  state,  and  a major-general  in  the 
Confederate  army,  was  born  in  Giles  county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  6, 
1827,  and  died  at  Red  Boiling  Springs,  Aug.  17,  1889.  In 
1846  he  was  graduated  from  Jackson  college,  Tenn..  and  two 
years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pulaski.  There  he  prac- 
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ticed  until  May,  1861,  when  lie  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  as  a captain  in  the  Third  Tennessee  infantry.  At  the 
battle  of  Fort  Donelson  he  commanded  the  brigade  that  opened 
the  way  for  the  Confederate  retreat  to  Nashville,  though  ad- 
vantage was  not  taken  of  it  or  the  army  might  have  been  saved 
the  humiliation  of  capture  the  next  day.  Fie  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  capitulation  of  the  fort  and  held  for  six 
months.  After  his  exchange  in  August,  1862,  he  was  made  a 
brigadier-general,  fought  at  Perryville,  Chickamauga,  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  in  August,  1864,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was  wounded  at  Perryville 
and  Chickamauga.  After  being  promoted  the  second  time  he 
participated  in  the  military  operations  in  Tennessee  and  at  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  on  the  last  day  of  November,  1864,  he  was 
again  wounded.  When  the  war  closed  he  returned  to  his 
law  practice  at  Pulaski.  I11  1870  he  was  a member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  the  following  year 
was  elected  governor.  There  are  two  things  connected  with  his 
election  that  are  especially  noticeable,  viz. : He  was  the  first 

Democrat  to  be  elected  governor  of  Tennessee  after  the  war, 
and  he  was  the  second  of  his  family  to  be  chosen  for  the  office, 
his  brother,  Neil  S.  Brown,  having  served  as  governor  from 
1847  to  1849.  j873  he  was  re-elected.  At  the  time  he  was 

inducted  into  office  there  were  several  important  issues  before 
the  people  for  adjustment,  foremost  of  which  was  the  payment 
of  the  state  debt.  During  his  administration  the  bonded  debt 
was  reduced  from  $43,000,000  to  about  $20,000,000,  a large 
floating  debt  was  paid  and  the  credit  of  the  state  very  much 
improved  by  the  prompt  payment  of  interest  on  the  outstand- 
ing bonds.  Upon  retiring  from  the  gubernatorial  chair  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  the  South, 
and  took  charge  of  the  extension  of  the  Texas  Pacific  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Later  he  was  made  receiver 
for  the  latter  road,  and  when  by  his  skilful  management  he 
placed  the  company  on  a sure  footing,  it  was  reorganized  and 
he  was  elected  president.  Governor  Brown  was  an  extensive 
traveler,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  in  Europe,  Asia  and 

Africa. ii is  broad  experience  in  affairs  of  state  and  large 
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financial  ventures  made  him  a man  of  superior  ability  in  busi- 
ness matters,  and  the  information  gained  by  travel  made  him 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  men.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & Railroad  Com- 
pany. In  1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bettie  Childress,  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young*  lady  of  Murfreesboro,  and 
for  several  years  prior  to  his  death  lived  in  Nashville. 

ROGER  EASTMAN,  city  tax  col- 
lector of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  occu- 
pied that  position  since  1898.  He  was 
born  near  that  city  in  1858,  and  is 
the  son  of  E.  G.  Eastman.  His  father 
was  a native  of  New  Hampshire  and 
was  for  years  the  editor  of  the  old 
Union  and  American  of  Nashville. 
He  died  in  1859.  Roger  was  reared 
in  Nashville  and  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city.  He  entered 
the  First  National  bank  as  clerk  in 
1873,  and  remained  with  that  bank  until  1895,  rising  to  the 
place  of  assistant  cashier.  For  three  years  he  was  in  the 
county  trustee's  office.  In  1898  the  council  appointed  him  city 
tax  collector  to  fill  a vacancy.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  for  a full  term  of  four  years  and  was  again  elected  in 
the  fall  of  1903  for  another  four  years’  term.  Mr.  Eastman 
was  married  in  1881  to  Miss  Georgia  McCauley,  of  Nashville. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Masons  in  Tennessee,  having 
been  a member  of  the  order  since  he  became  of  age.  He  has 
filled  all  the  chairs  in  his  lodge,  being*  elected  worshipful  mas- 
ter of  Phoenix  lodge  when  he  was  but  twentv-three  years  old. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  high  priest  of  the  chapter.  He  belongs 
to  both  the  Scottish  and  York  Rites,  and  is  president  of  the 
Masonic  Library  association,  and  treasurer  of  his  Masonic  lodge. 
Mr.  Eastman  has  been  a member  of  the  Baptist  Sunday-school 
board  for  years,  and  has  been  its  auditor  ever  since  its  organ- 
ization. He  is  treasurer  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  and  is 
also  vice-president  of  the  Nashville  Athletic  club. 
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THOMAS  L.  MADDIN,  M.  D., 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
Columbia,  Maury  county,  Tenn.,  Sept. 
4,  1826.  His  father.  Rev.  Thomas 
Maddin,  was  of  Irish  and  Scotch 
descent  and  was  for  sixty  years  ail 
itinerant  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
church.  While  stationed  at  Nashville 
in  1817  and  1818.  he  organized  the 
first  church  Sunday  school  in  that  city. 
He  was  an  important  member  of  the 
church  conference,  high  in  its  coun- 
cils and  of  renown  in  its  pulpit.  He  held  a high  place  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee.  He  died 
in  1874  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  His  wife  was  a Miss 
Sarah  Moore,  a native  of  Kentucky,  descended  from  an  old 
Maryland  family,  and  the  daughter  of  a fanner  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Louisville.  She  passed  away  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in 
1865.  aged  sixty-four.  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Maddin  completed  his 
literary  education  at  LaGrange  college,  Ala.,  having  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  instructor  in  his  senior  year,  and  taking  his 
A.  B.  degree  in  1845.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
as  an  office  pupil  of  Dr.  Jonathan  McDonald,  of  Limestone 
county,  Ala.  In  the  second  year  of  his  study  typhoid  fever  be- 
came a widespread  epidemic  and  his  preceptor  being  over- 
taxed, the  young  student  was  given  almost  sole  charge  of 
twenty  cases  of  the  fever,  all  negroes  on  the  plantation  owned 
by  Hon.  Luke  Pryor.  By  discarding  the  prevailing  treatment 
of  bleeding  for  fever,  sustaining  his  patients  with  stimulants 
and  economizing  the  vital  forces,  he  brought  them  all  through, 
notwithstanding  the  mortality  generally  was  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  per  cent.  He  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  in  the  fall  of  1847.  and  received  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  the  spring  of  1849.  He  became  a partner  of  Doctor  Mc- 
Donald and  for  years  was  actively  engaged  in  a county  prac- 
tice. His  health  became  impaired  by  malaria  and  he  decided 
to  move  to  some  city.  Accordingly  he  located  in  Memphis, 
but  his  malaria  growing  worse  he  decided  to  go  to  New 
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Orleans,  but  at  the  last  moment  took  a boat  for  Nashville, 
reaching  there  in  the  spring  of  1853.  The  Tennessee  State 
Medical  society  met  in  Nashville  that  spring  and  he  made 
application  for  membership.  During  the  meeting  of  the  society 
he  took  occasion  to  disagree  with  one  of  the  old  members  on 
a point  of  eye  anatomy  and  was  severely  called  to  account  by 
the  iiate  surgeon.  He  maintained  his  position  In  a dignified 
manner,  and  finally  proved  conclusively  that  he  was  right,  which 
at  once  gave  him  a professional  standing  and  eventually  the 
warm  friendship  of  the  one  who  had  referred  to  him  as  a 

“ little  interloper.”  With  the  opening  of  the  session 

of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  in 
the  fall  of  1854,  he  organized  a private  class  for  explanation 
and  examination  of  all  lectures  delivered  at  the  college.  This 
class  numbered  over  100.  and  the  following  year  he  had  a 
class  of  no  for  anatomical  study.  He  was  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  Shelby  Medical  college  from  1857  to  1861,  and 
professor  of  surgery  from  1858  to  1861,  when  the  war  com- 
pelled the  school  to  close.  From  1867  to  1873  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Nashville;  from  1873  to  1896,  pro- 
fessor of  practice  of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  faculty,  and  since  then  has  occupied  the  chair  of 
nervous  diseases  and  general  pathology.  He  was  a member 
of  the  staff  of  the  first  city  hospital  established  in  connection 
with  Shelbv  Medical  college,  and  during  the  war  did  a large 
amount  of  work  among  the  sick  and  disabled  soldiers.  He 
was  an  associate  in  the  editorial  work  of  the  Monthly  Record 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  an  excellent  publication  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  college,  and  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  city  board  of  health.  A gentleman  bv  nature  and 
training.  Doctor  Maddin  is  noted  for  his  unvarying  courtesy 
and  dignified  bearing,  treating  every  one  with  unfailing  polite- 
ness and  at  the  same  time  in  a congenial  manner.  He  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a student  and  has  studied  constantly  and 
to  good  purpose.  He  answers  the  calls  made  upon  him  from 
rich  or  poor,  with  or  without  fee.  His  associate  of  almost 
forty  years  says  he  “never  heard  him  use  an  expression  that 
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should  not  be  used  in  the  presence  of  ladies.”  Having*  no 
children,  he  has  educated  four  nephews  and  two  nieces,  send- 
ing them  to  the  best  universities  and  colleges.  Doctor  Maddin 
is  a Democrat,  but  never  an  officer  seeker.  In  the  Civil  war 
during  President  Lincoln’s  administration,  while  his  sympathy 
was  with  the  South,  his  judgment  was  that  the  South  should 
stay  in  the  Union  and  let  Congress  settle  the  slavery  question, 
and  his  action  was  in  conformity  with  this  creed.  He  is  a 
consistent  member  of  his  father’s  church.  Thoroughly  abste- 
mious in  his  habits,  he  has  been  enabled  to  overcome  the  draw- 
back of  a slender  physique  and  respond  to  all  demands  made 
by  epidemics  where  those  of  more  robust  frame  have  been 
compelled  to  give  way  to  weariness.  As  a friend  said  of 
him:  “Truth  lias  been  his  weapon  of  attack;  honor  his  only 

armor  of  defense;  justice  the  law  of  his  life;  rectitude  the 
standard  of  his  conduct;  honesty  the  only  policy  pursued; 
charity  his  daily  habit;  love  of  country  and  humanity  the  senti- 
ments of  his  heart;  and  duty  to  all  men,  duty  always  and 
everywhere,  to  God  and  man,  the  pole-star  that  has  guided  his 
fair  ship  of  life  through  the  world's  sometimes  stormy  and 
boisterous  seas  of  action,  onward,  ever  onward  to  that,  haven 
of  Eternal  Peace,  the  goal  to  be  sought  by  one  and  all.” 

WILLIAM  HUNTER  WASH- 
INGTON, LL.B.,  one  of  the  leading 
attorneys  of  Nashville,  Term.,  and 
ex-attorney-general  for  the  Nash- 
ville district,  is  a descendant  of  John 
Washington,  the  uncle  of  Gen.  George 
Washington,  and  a grandson  of  that 
John  Washington  who  came  from  the 
northern  part  of  England  in  1657  and 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
America.  Francis  Whiting  Washing- 
ton. the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  married  Sarah  Catherine  Crockett  soon  after  he  reached 
his  majority,  and  removed  to  Rutherford  county,  Term.,  where 
he  established  the  country  seat  known  as  Springfield,  and  lived 
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there  afterward,  except  what  time  he  was  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  Civil  war.  William  H.  Washington  was 
horn  at  Springfield.  After  the  war  he  entered  Washington 
and  Lee  university,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  continued 
to  study  until  June,  1870,  joining  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
fraternity  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1867.  He  left  the  uni- 
versity with  the  degree  of  -‘distinguished  undergraduate/'* 
That  fall  he  entered  Union  university  and  graduated  in  June, 
1871.  After  finishing  his  literary  education  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law,  entered  the  law  department  of  Cumberland  uni- 
versity, at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  completed  the  junior  course. 
In  September,  1872,  he  entered  the  senior  class  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  graduated  on 
March  27,  1873,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  On 
April  10th  of  that  year  he  opened  an  office  in  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  where  he  soon  established  a reputation  as  an  able,  con- 
scientious and  successful  lawyer.  In  August,  1878.  he  was 
elected  attorney-general  for  the  Nashville  district  of  Tennessee, 
which  office  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  great  advantage 
to  his  constituents,  for  a term  of  eight  years.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  general  practice  at  the  Nashville  bar. 
On  Jan.  8,  1901,  he  delivered  the  oration  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Tennessee  Society  of  Missouri,  at  St.  Louis,  and 
was  that  year  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  society. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  as  a member  of  the  society  the 
honorary  members  of  Tennessee  were  United  States  Senator 
Wm.  B.  Bate,  Gov.  R.  L.  Taylor,  Bishop  Thos.  F.  Gailor, 
Gov.  Benton  McMillin  and  Wm.  H.  Washington. 

NEIL  S.  BROWN,  the  fourteenth  governor  of  Tennessee, 
after  its  admission  into  the  Union,  was  born  in  Giles  county, 
of  the  state,  April  18,  1810.  His  grandfather,  Angus  Brown, 
was  a native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  America  before  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  during  that  contest  fought  under 
Francis  Marion.  In  1809  Duncan  Brown,  the  father  of  Neil, 
came  to  Tennessee  from  North  Carolina  and  settled  in  Giles 
county.  The  opportunities  of  that  day  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion were  somewhat  limited,  but  Neil  S.  Brown,  even  in  his 
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boyhood,  was  made  of  that  liber  that  fails  to  see  insurmount- 
able obstructions.  At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  commenced 
his  schooling.  As  he  grew  older  he  worked  at  various  occu- 
pations to  obtain  the  means  to  complete  his  education.  In  1831 
he  went  into  the  Maury  County  Manual  Labor  academy,  and 
after  two  terms  there  secured  a position  as  a teacher  in  his 
native  county.  Two  years  later  he  took  up  the  study  of  law 
and  in  1833  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pulaski.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  year  1835  was  spent  in  Texas,  but  in  1836 
he  returned  to  Tennessee  and  took  part  in  the  Seminole  war. 
The  same  year  he  was  a presidential  elector  on  the  White 
ticket:  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1837;  ran  for 
Congress  in  1843,  hllt  was  defeated  by  Aaron  V.  Brown,  after 
a spirited  contest;  was  again  a presidential  elector  on  the 
Cby  ticket  in  1844;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years  was 
elected  governor  of  the  state.  Governor  Brown  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  youngest  man  ever  elected  to  the 
office  of  governor  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  In  1849  he  vvas 
a candidate  for  re-election,  but  was  defeated  by  Gen.  William 
Trousdale.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister 
to  Russia  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  about  three  years. 
Shortly  after  his  return  home  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  lower  branch. 
In  1836  he  was  one  of  the  electors  for  the  state  at  large  on 
the  Fillmore  ticket  and  made  a canvass  of  the  state  in  which 
he  won  imperishable  honors  as  a public  speaker.  After  the 
-dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  he  allied  himself  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  never  took  an  active  part  in  any  contest  after 
1856.  During  the  war  he  avoided  the  entanglements  of  be- 
coming too  closely  connected  with  either  side.  In  1870  he  was 
a delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention,  where  his  expe- 
rience and  conservatism  proved  potent  factors  in  shaping  the 
organic  law  of  the  state.  He  died  at  Nashville,  in  January, 
1886. 

WILLIAM  TROUSDALE,  one  of  Tennessee’s  historic 
characters,  prominent  as  a soldier  in  the  early  Indian  wars  and 
the  war  of  1S12,  and  governor  of  the  state  from  1849  T^5T* 
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was  born  in  Orange  county,  X.  C..  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 
Sept.  23,  1790.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  his  father 
emigrated  to  Tennessee,  the  state  that  year  being  admitted  into 
the  Union.  In  1813  young  Trousdale  joined  the  state  militia 
for  service  during  the  Creek  war  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery  in  the  battles  of  Tallashatchee  and  Talladega. 
For  his  gallantry  on  these  occasions  he  was  made  a lieutenant 
and  afterward  fought  under  Jackson  at  Pensacola  and  New 
Orleans.  In  1835  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  state  senate 
and  the  next  year  was  appointed  a major-general  of  volunteers 
for  service  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida.  In  1840  he  was 
one  of  the  presidential  electors  on  the  VanBuren  ticket  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.  When  the  Mexican  war 
commenced  he  again  offered  his  services  to  his  country,  went 
to  Mexico  with  the  American  forces,  fought  at  Contreras, 
Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey  and  Chapultepec.  At  Chapultepec 
he  was  twice  wounded  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  that  en- 
gagement was  bre vetted  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army. 
In  1849  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  governor  and  de- 
feated Neil  S.  Brown,  who  was  running  for  re-election  on 
the  Whig  ticket.  Two  years  later  he  was  nominated  for  a 
second  term  by  the  Democrats  of  Tennessee,  but  was  defeated 
by  William  B.  Campbell,  the  Whig  candidate,  who  had  twice 
defeated  General  Trousdale  for  Congress,  in  1837  and  1839. 
In  the  spring,  of  1852  President  Fillmore  appointed  him 
minister  to  Brazil  and  he  remained  at  this  post  until  1857.  when 
he  retired  to  private  life.  Governor  Trousdale’s  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  were  his  indomitable  courage  and  his  inflexi- 
ble honesty.  In  public  affairs  he  was  always  earnest  and  up- 
right, championing  the  cause  of  the  people  on  every  question 
and  at  every  turn.  As  a public  speaker  he  was  forcible  and 
convincing,  though  his  addresses  were  never  marked  by  any 
flowers  of  rhetoric.  Fie  dealt  in  facts  and  always  presented 
them  to  his  hearers  in  plain,  simple  English,  with  a vigor  that 
betokened  his  sincerity.  IFe  died  in  Nashville,  March  27,  1872. 
Trousdale  county  bears  his  name  and  his  deeds  will  long  live 
in  Tennessee  history. 
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J.  HERMAN  FEIST,  M.  D.,  of 
Nashville,  Term.,  was  born  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  May  22,  1873,  and  is  the  son  of 
Aaron  and  Sarah  (Stedham)  Feist. 
The  father  was  born  in  Alsace,  Ger- 
many, but  came  to  America  in  the 
forties;  was  tax  assessor  in  Mobile 
during  the  war,  and  died  in  1886. 
The  mother  was  a native  of  Alabama, 
but  of  German  extraction.  Doctor. 
Feist  graduated  from  Alabama  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  college,  at 
Auburn.  After  graduating  there  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  Alabama  Medical  college,  at  Mobile,  and  after- 
ward in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  institute.  In  1892  he  went 
to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  studies  in  the  uni- 
versities and  hospitals  of  Berlin,  London,  Paris  and  Vienna. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  entered  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  He  commenced  practicing  in  1895,  as  interne  in  Nash- 
ville City  hospital  during  that  year.  Since  then  he  has  been 
in  general  practice  in  Nashville,  where  he  has  forged  his  way 
to  the  front,  now  enjoying  a lucrative  practice  and  a high 
standing  in  his  profession.  Doctor  Feist  is  a member  of 
Cumberland  Masonic  lodge,  of  Nashville;  belongs  to  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  and  to  Joel  A.  Battle  lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

EDGAR  BRIGHT  WILSON,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
born  at  Chapel  Hill,  Marshall  county,  July  27,  1874.  He  is  a 
son  of  James  A.  and  Mary  (Graves)  Wilson.  The  father  was 
bom  in  Sumner  county,  Tenn.,  but  at  present  lives  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  for  four  years, 
in  the  Seventeenth  Tennessee,  under  Col.  A.  S.  Marks,  after- 
ward governor  of  Tennessee.  Edgar  Bright  Wilson  received 
his  primary  education  at  Chapel  Hill  academy,  which  was 
followed  with  a literary  course  at  Cumberland  university,  where 
he  graduated  in  1893.  He  then  read  law  in  the  office  of  his 
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uncle.  Judge  Wilson,  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1894.  His  first  practice  was  in  Gallatin,  where 
he  remained  until  1901,  when  he  removed  to  Nashville  and 
has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that 
city  since.  Mr.  Wilson  was  commander  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans  in  1898,  and  in  1899  was  elected  commander  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  Sons  of  Veterans.  In  1899  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  from  Sumner  county,  re-elected  in  1901,  and 
during  his  second  term  was  made  speaker  of  the  house.  He  is 
• a member  of  King  Solomon  lodge  No.  91,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  at  Gallatin;  is  also  a member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  Gallatin  lodge  No.  21,  Knights  of 
Pythias.  In  1902  he  was  elected  as  keeper  of  the  records  and 
seal  by  the  Grand  Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  belongs . 
to  the  Presbyterian  church ; is  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  association,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  state  association  of  that  organization.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Lackey  of  Gallatin,  in  1902. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  S.  E.  Lackey,  a native  of  Kentucky, 
who  served  with  Morgan  during  the  war  and  took  part  in  the 
raid  into  Canada,  where  he  was  captured. 

JAMES  ANDREW  D.  HITE, 
M.  D.,  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  Humphreys  county,  of  that 
state,  June  9,  1871,  his  parents  being 
James  Andrew  and  Mary  Jane  (Prew- 
itt) Hite.  The  father  was  a soldier 
in  the  Civil  war,  serving  under  For- 
rest in  the  Confederate  army,  and  died 
in  1892.  Doctor  Hite  is  one  of  a 
family  of  four  children,  his  brother 
likewise  being  a physician  and  his  two 
sisters  the  wives  of  physicians.  I11  his  youth  he  attended  the 
schools  of  Humphreys  county  and  then  studied  medicine  with 
his  brother.  Dr.  G.  M.  Hite,  now  of  Nashville,  making  a spe- 
cial study  of  anatomy  and  chronic  diseases.  He  commenced 
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practicing  in  Humphreys  county,  but  later  removed  to  Nash- 
ville, where  he  has  been  in  practice  since  1895,  niaking  a spe- 
cialty of  chronic  diseases.  He  has  met  with  marked  success 
in  his  treatment  of  appendicitis,  holding  that  the  disease  is 
caused  by  a germ  and  basing  his  treatment  on  this  theory. 
In  the  course  of  his  chemical  experiments  he  has  discovered  a 
remedy,  which  he  has  aptly  named  “appendicine,”  and  which 
he  has  used  in  a great  number  of  cases  of  appendicitis  with 
unvarying  success.  Doctor  Hite  feels  confident  that  the  use  of 
this  specific  will  revolutionize  the  treatment  of  that  disease  and 
has  contributed  a number  of  articles  on  the  subject  to  medical 
journals.  In  October,  1892,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lelia  D. 
Harvill,  of  Hickman  county,  a daughter  of  a noted  Baptist 
minister.  Two  of  Mrs.  Hite's  brothers  are  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Doctor  Hite's  family  consists  of  four  children:  David 

Chesley,  James  .Moody,  Rebecca  and  Andrew  Frank.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  An- 
cient Older  of  United  Workmen,  and  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Medical  society. 

' SAMUEL  X.  HARWOOD,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Benton 
county,  in  that  state,  June  26,  1870, 
and  is  a son  of  Richard  D.  and  Mary 
Eugenia  (Pybass)  Harwood.  The 
father  was  born  in  Gibson  county, 
Tenn.,  served  during  the  Civil  war  as 
a Confederate  soldier;  was  a promi- 
nent and  respected  man  in  his  com- 
munity : served  as  mayor  of  Waverly, 
and  three  terms  as  land  register  of 
the  middle  division  of  Tennessee.  He 
died  in  1901.  The  Harwood  family  is  of  Saxon  origin  and 
during  the  Norman  invasion  they  were  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  king  and  the  country.  The  first  of  the  name  in 
this  country  was  Sir  Edward  Harwood,  who  came  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1619,  but  afterwards  returned  to  England,  where  he 
died.  He  was  followed  in  1620  and  1622  by  William  and 
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Thomas  Harwood,  and  from  the  latter  are  descended  the  Har- 
woods of  Tennessee,  including  the  Harwoods  of  this  sketch. 
The  family  is  a numerous  one  and  many  of  its  members  have 
attained  to  great  prominence  in  business,  the  learned  professions 
and  the  profession  of  arms.  They  have  always  displayed  that 
sterling  patriotism  which  inspired  their  celebrated  ancestor, 
Robertus  Herwood,  Earl  of  Mercia  and  Lord  of  Bourne  in 
Lincolnshire,  when  he  led  his  men  against  the  Norman  in- 
vaders. Samuel  X.  Harwood  was  educated  at  Waverly  college 
and  at  Winchester  Normal  college.  He  entered  the  law  de- 
partment of  Vanderbilt  university  in  1S93,  graduated  in  1895 
with  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  was  the  class  representative  at 
the  graduating  exercises  in  that  year.  He  completed  the  course 
of  oratory  with  Professor  Merrill  of  Vanderbilt  university,  and 
graduated  in  oratory  (as  prescribed  for  lawyers)  in  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  In  1895  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  Nashville,  where  he  has  built  up  a lucra- 
tive practice.  He  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Davidson 
county  in  April,  1901.  and  again  in  April,  1903,  holding  that 
office  at  the  present  time.  I11  religious  matters  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

HENRY  A.  SANDERS,  M.D.,  a well-known  physician  and 
surgeon  of  Nashville.  Term.,  was  born  in  Smith  county,  of  the 
same  state.  Sept.  28,  1845.  His  father,  Jerome  Bonaparte 
Sanders,  was  of  Scotch  extraction  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  Smith  county  until  some  time  in  the  fifties,  when 
he  removed  to  Sumner  county,  where  he  followed  the  same 
vocation.  He  died  in  1903.  having  reached  the  ripe  old  age 
of  ninety  years.  The  mother  of  Doctor  Sanders  was  a Miss 
Jemima  Brady  before  her  marriage.  Doctor  Sanders  obtained 
the  principal  part  of  his  general  education  in  the  schools  of 
Sumner  county  and  engaged  in  farming  until  1876,  reading 
medicine  in  the  meantime  whenever  opportunity  offered.  He 
then  entered  the  Nashville  Medical  college,  now  a part  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  so  thorough  had  been  his  prelimi- 
nary course  of  reading  that  he  graduated  in  1877,  with  the 
degree  of  M.D.  He  located  in  Nashville  and  has  there  prac- 
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ticed  his  profession  with  unvarying’  success  ever  since.  Doctor 
Sanders  belongs  to  that  class  of  physicians  who  are  in  love 
with  their  profession  and  who  are  impressed  with  its  nobility. 
During  the  twenty-seven  years  of  his  professional  life  he  has 
never  ceased  to.  study,  thus  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  medical  science.  Although  he  follows  the  established  rules 
and  maxims  of  his  medical  school  there  are  times  when  he  real- 
izes that  the  winning  method  depends  upon  good  common 
sense  rather  than  the  precepts  of  the  text-books,  and  with 
this  he  is  fortunately  well  supplied.  Consequently  he  has  a 
lucrative  business  and  enjoys  the  utmost  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  patients.  He  has  been  a life-long  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  and  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a physi- 
cian he  has  frequently  filled  the  pulpit  as  a local  preacher  of 
that  denomination,  thus  ministering  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  physical  comfort  of  his  fellow-man.  In  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity he  is  an  honored  member,  and  he  also  belongs  to  the 
Golden  Cross  and  the  Select  Knights.  In  1871  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Sallie  N.  Moore,  a daughter  of  William  Moore,  of 
Davidson  county,  Tenn. 


, J.  W.  PENTECOST,  superintend- 
ent of  the  electric  lights  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  in  charge  of  all  the  electric 
apparatus  in  the  city,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Nashville,  and  there  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools. 
His  first  position  was  with  the  Louis- 
ville & Nashville  railroad  as  a brake- 
man,  afterward  becoming  conductor,, 
and  remaining  with  the  company 
twelve  years.  Upon  leaving  the  rail- 
road service  he  engaged  in  the  elec- 
trical business  with  a contracting  company  in  Chicago.  After 
a year  with  that  company  he  went  to  the  Atlanta  exposition  as- 
foreman.  After  the  close  of  the  exposition  he  returned  to 
Nashville,  took  charge  of  the  work  for  the  Centennial  exposi- 
tion there,  and  made  an  enviable  reputation  for  himself  as  art 
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electrician.  After  this  exposition  was  over  he  opened  an  elec- 
trical business  for  himself  and  continued  in  it  until  Jan.  I,  1902, 
when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Nashville  electric 
lights  by  the  board  of  public  works.  Mr.  Pentecost  is  a Royal 
Arch  Mason,  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Presbyterian  church. 
He  was  married  in  1887  to  Miss  Emma  Buss,  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  Buss,  of  Nashville. 

PETER  TURNEY,  governor  of  Tennessee  from  1893  to 
1897,  was  born  at  Jasper,  Marion  county,  Tenn.,  Sept.  22,  1827, 
his  parents  being  Hopkins  L.  and  Teresa  (Francis)  Turney. 
On  the  paternal  side  he  is  of  French  and  German  extraction. 
Flis  grandfather  was  a native  of  Germany  and  his  father  came 
to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  without  an  edu- 
cation, but  he  afterward  became  a member  of  the  state  senate 
and  a prominent  citizen.  Governor  Turney’s  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Miller  Francis,  a well-known  citizen  of  Rhea 
county,  and  a granddaughter  of  William  Henry,  of  yirginia. 
While  Governor  Turney  was  still  in  his  infancy  his  parents 
removed  to  Winchester,  Franklin  county,  and  there  he  grew  to 
manhood.  He  received  his  education  in  the  Winchester  public 
schools  and  a private  institution  at  Nashville.  After  leaving 
school  he  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a surveyor.  He 
then  read  law  in  the  offices  of  his  father  and  Maj.  W.  E. 
Venable,  and'  in  1848  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  mean- 
time his  father  had  been  elected  to  the  United  States  senate. 
When  his  term  expired  he  and  his  son  formed  a partnership 
and  practiced  at  Winchester  until  the  death  of  the  father  in 
1857.  In  i860  Governor  Turney  was  an  alternate  elector  on 
the  Breckenridge  ticket,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  he  took  advanced  grounds  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  secession  of  the  state.  He  was  a dele- 
gate from  Franklin  county  to  the  convention  of  Feb.  9,  1861, 
which  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  This  ordinance  was 
defeated  by  the  popular  vote,  but  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Turney  the  people  of  Franklin  county  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  withdrawing  from  the  state,  and  attaching  their 
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county  to  Alabama.  A company  was  raised  in  the  county, 
Mr.  Turney  was  elected  captain,  and  the  services  of  the  organ- 
ization were  offered  to  the  Confederate  government.  At  the 
request  of  the  Confederate  authorities  the  company  was 
increased  to  a regiment,  which  was  mustered  into  the  service 
as  the  First  Tennessee  infantry,  with  Mr.  Turney  as  colonel. 
On  May  ist  the  regiment  left  for  Virginia,  where  it  served 
under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  around  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Win- 
chester. At  the  battle  of  the  First  Bull  Run  it  was  a part  of 
Bee’s  brigade,  and  was  afterward  in  the  Peninsular  campaign. 
In  the  ‘‘Valley  campaign”  Colonel  Turney  was  wounded  three 
times,  the  most  severe  being  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. which  so  disabled  him  that  he  was  unable  to  com- 
mand his  regiment  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lake  City,  Fla.,  where  he  remained  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  When  the  end  came  he  returned  to  Winchester  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  At  that  time  W.  G.  Brownlow 
was  governor  of  Tennessee  and  through  his  influence  drastic 
measures  were  adopted  for  the  government  of  that  portion  of 
the  state  around  Franklin  county,  on  account  of  its  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  In  resisting  these  measures 
Colonel  Turney  took  a leading  part,  which  brought  him  into 
political  notoriety.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a justice  of  the 
supreme  court  and  was  twice  re-elected,  each  time  for  a full 
term  of  eight  years.  In  1886  he  became  chief  justice  and 
continued  in  that  position  until  his  election  as  governor  in 
1892.  At  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  the  Democratic  state 
convention  unanimously  renominated  him  for  a second.  His 
opponent  was  H.  C.  Evans  and  after  the  election  both  sides 
claimed  a victory  and  charged  the  other  party  with  fraud. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  legislature  which  met  in  Janu- 
ary, 1893,  and  an  investigation  ordered.  Pending  the  investi- 
gation the  legislature  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  April.  The 
result  was  that  Governor  Turney  was  declared  re-elected  and 
was  inaugurated  in  May.  Governor  Turney  is  a member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Knights  of 
Honor  and  the  Episcopal  church.  lie  has  been  twflee  married, 
first  to  Cassandra  Garner,  of  Winchester,  in  1851.  She  died 
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in  1857  and  the  following  year  he  was  married  to  Hannah  F. 
Graham.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  three  children  and  by 
the  second  nine.  One  son,  James,  was  for  some  time  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville. 

DR.  JAMES  RUFUS  SHACKLE- 
FORD, a prominent  osteopathic  phy- 
sician, of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  Lewis  county,  Mo.,  Aug.  16,  1870. 
He  is  the  son  of  Charles  Adams  and 
Mary  Rebecca  (Ammerman)  Shackle- 
ford. His  father  was  born  near  Eliz- 
abethtown, Hardin  county,  Ky.,  but 
his  parents  moved  to  Palmyra,  Mo., 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  he 
made  that  his  home  until  he  was  about 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  Soon  after 
his  marriage  he  removed  to  Texas  and  was  in  the  Mexican 
war  about  eighteen  months.  He  was  also  in  the  Civil  war  for 
three  years,  though  a part  of  the  time  he  was  a prisoner.  He 
fought  at  Chickamauga  and  Franklin,  Tenn.,  under  Pat  Clai- 
borne. The  grandparents  of  James  Rufus  were  Col.  John 
and  Elizabeth  Bettie  (Briscoe)  Shackleford,  who  lived  at  Pal- 
myra, Marion  county,  Mo. ; Mary  Rebecca  Ammerman’s  par- 
ents were  Colman  Read  and  Cynthia  Ann  (Wilson)  Ammer- 
rnan,  both  born  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  they  were  among 
the  first  settlers.  James  R.  Shackleford  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Lewis  county  and  the  high 
school  at  Lewistown.  He  was  a student  at  the  Christian  uni- 
versity at  Canton,  Mo.,  in  the  years  1889-90,  and  then  entered 
the  Central  Business  college  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  which  he  grad- 
uated from  in  1893.  Soon  after  that  he  took  up  the  study  of 
osteopathy  at  the  American  School  of  Osteopathy  at  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  graduating  from  that  school  June  22,  1897,  with  the 
degree  of  D.O.  The  same  year  he  located  at  Nashville,  but 
during  the  year  1898  practiced  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Nashville  and  remained  there.  Doctor  Shackle- 
ford is  a member  of  the  Christian  church,  which  he  joined  at 
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Lewistown,  Mo.,  in  1883.  He  belongs  to  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  at  Lewistown,  Mo.,  and  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
at  Nashville.  He  was  married  Nov.  8,  1898,  at  Kirksville,  Mo., 
to  Miss  Anielka  Illinski,  daughter  of  Dr.  Francis  Xavier  and 
Virginia  (Black)  Illinski,  of  Cahokia,  111.  They  have  one  son, 
James  Rufus,  Jr.,  born  Oct.  23,  1902. 

JOSEPH  WARD  DILLIN,  surveyor  of  customs,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  born  at  Elkton,  Giles  county,- Tenn.,  May  13,  1863. 
He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  R.  and  Frances  F.  (Phelps)  Dillin. 
His  parents  moved  to  Nashville  during  his  infancy  and  remained 
there  until  1866,  when  they  again  moved,  this  time  to  Smyrna, 
Tenn.,  where  the  father  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1870  they  returned  to  Nashville  and  lived  there  until  January, 
1878,  when  they  went  back  to  their  farm  at  Smyrna.  Joseph 
W.  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  communities  in  which  he 
lived  and  Montgomery  Bell  academy  at  Nashville  until  1880. 
Leaving  school  in  that  year  he  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm 
until  in  February,  1882,  when  he  returned  to  Nashville  to  attend 
Goodman’s  college.  Shortly  after  entering'  that  institution  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  tax  assessors, 
and  on  Sept.  2,  1882,  received  the  appointment  as  stamp  clerk 
in  the  United  States  revenue  office  of  the  fifth  collection  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  at  the  hands  of  Hon.  A.  M.  Hughes,  Jr. 
He  remained  in  this  position  until  August,  1885,  when  he  was 
removed  by  a change  of  administration.  In  September,  1886, 
he  became  associated  with  the  Tennessee  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  cotton  milling  companies 
in  the  South.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  registry  division  in  the  postoffice  at  Nashville, 
but  was  removed  from  this  place  in  1894  owing  to  a change 
in  administration.  He  then  engaged  in  the  cig'ar  and  tobacco 
business  until  early  in  1897,  when  he  accepted  a position  as 
general  bookkeeper  for  the  concession  department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Centennial  exposition,  which  he  held  until  the  exposition 
closed  in  October  of  that  year.  The  following  year*  he  was 
made  traveling  representative  for  the  Nashville  Banner.  He 
was  appointed  surveyor  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Nashville 
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by  President  McKinley,  the  appointment  being-  confirmed  by  the 
senate  Feb.  22,  1899.  His  first  term  expired  in  1903  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  reappointed  him  for  another  four  years.  In 
1896  he  was  chan  man  of  the  Republican  central  committee  and 
managed  the  McKinley  campaign  in  Davidson  county,  the  city 
of  Nashville  being  carried  for  the  Republican  ticket  by  200 
votes.  He  served  as  chairman  until  the  spring  of  1900.  Mr. 
Dillin  married  Miss  Joe  Ann,  daughter  of  Henry  T.  and 
Mary  (Hicks)  Prater,  natives  of  Rutherford  county,  Tenn., 
but  now  of  Belton,  Tex.  Mr.  Prater  served  for  many  years 
as  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  has  also  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  Texas. 
Mr.  Dillin  and  wife  are  parents  of  the  following  children: 
Joseph  R.,  born  Sept.  15,  1885,  and  died  June  17,  1886;.  Mary 
Lucille,  born  Dec.  3,  1887;  Henry  Ward,  born  Nov.  21,  1889, 
and  William  Prater,  born  Feb.  13,  1894.  Mr.  Dillin  is  a 
member  of  Nashville  lodge  No.  185,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
he  and  his  family  are  members  of  Woodland  Street  Christian 
church. 


GEORGE  W.  PHILLIPS,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  register  of  deeds  for 
Davidson  county,  was  born  in  that 
county,  Jan.  3,  1865.  He  is  a son 
of  Leonard  S.  and  Susan  E.  (Searles) 
Phillips,  both  natives  of  Davidson 
county,  where  their  lives  were  passed. 
The  father  was  a farmer  and  the  fam- 
ily comprised  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  seven  of  whom  are  now 
living:  Samuel  H.,  a druggist,  now 
resident  of  Columbia  county.  Tex. ; 
Lulu,  who  married  James  Ball  of  Williamson  county,  and  died 
in  middle  life:  Richard  S.,  a farmer  of  Davidson  county;  George 
W. ; Mollie,  wife  of  Joseph  Matthews  of  Pierce  Station,  Tenn.; 
William  Bennett,  a farmer  of  Davidson  county;  Maggie, 
unmarried,  lives  with  her  brother  Richard,  and  J.  Len.,  a 
druggist  with  his  brother  in  Texas.  George  W.  was  educated 
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in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  at  Stewart’s  Ferry,  and  successfully  followed 
that  business  about  ten  years.  In  1894,  while  thus  engaged,  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  district,  serving  until 
he  resigned  to  take  his  present  position,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  July,  1903,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Benjamin 
T.  Loftin  as  register  of  the  county  court.  The  office  gives 
employment  to  five  deputies,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  the  county.  Mr.  Phillips  was  married,  Sept. 
7,  1890,  to  Miss  Maggie  L.  Wright,  a native  of  Davidson 
county  and  a daughter  of  George  W.  and  Arvilla  E.  (Jenkins) 
Wright,  both  natives  of  the  county.  Three  children  have  been 
born  to  them : Dan  C.,  Baxter  G.  and  Eva,  all  living,  and 

ranging  from  twelve  to  four  years  of  age.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a 
member  of  Joe  Johnston  lodge  No.  83,  Knights  of  Pythias; 
Osceola  lodge  No.  1,  A.  R.  M.,  and  Junior  Order  of  American 
Mechanics,  all  in  Nashville.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat.  His 
father  was  a justice  of  the  peace  for  years.  The  Phillips  and 
Wright  families  are  well  known  and  prominent  Southern 
families. 

R.  T.  McCONNICO,  city  attorney  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
is  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  bar  in  that  city,  but 
gives  every  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  leaders.  He  was 
born  in  Marshall  county,  Tenn.,  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Nashville,  and  at  Vanderbilt  university,  graduating  from  the 
law  department  of  that  institution  in  the  class  of  1896.  He 
“swung  his  shingle”  to  the  breeze  in  Nashville,  and  practiced 
law  until  February,  1898,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  city 
attorney.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1901,  when  he  was 
elected  city  attorney  for  a four-years’  term.  Mr.  McConnico 
is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He 
is  a member  of  the  younger  set  in  the  professional  circles  of 
Nashville  and  is  rapidly  rising  in  popular  favor. 
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D.  B.  CLIFFE,  M.  D.,  for  years  a 
practicing-  physician  of  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  was  born  at  Wooster,  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  until 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came  to 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  there  made  his 
home  with  Doctor  McPha.il,  a promi- 
nent physician  of  earlier  days.  His 
father,  Joseph  E.  Cliffe,  was  also  a 
prominent  physician.  In  the  war 
between  Spain  and  Brazil  he  served 
as  surgeon  in  the  navy  until  the  close 
and  then  went  to  England,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  three  children, 
he  and  a brother  being  twins.  He  is  now  the  only  one  living. 
After  moving  to  Franklin  he  pursued  his  studies  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  in  1840  entered  his  uncle’s  office  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  medicine.  Fie  graduated  in  1842  from 
the  Louisville  Medical  institute  and  began  practicing  in  Franklin 
the  same  year.  There  he  followed  his  profession  until  within 
a few  years,  when  he  gave  it  up  on  account  of  other  interests. 
Doctor  Giffe  is  now  president  of  the  Nashville  & Decatur 
Railroad  Company,  whose  line  is  leased  to  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  Company.  For  years  he  has  been  president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Franklin  and  holds  that  position  at 
the  present  time.  In  addition  to  those  interests  he  is  a large 
landowner  in  the  county.  Doctor  Cliffe  was  appointed  assessor 
of  internal  revenue  under  President  Grant  and  later  was  made 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fifth  district  of  Tennessee, 
but  resigned  some  time  during  the  Hayes  administration.  For 
many  years  he  was  mayor  of  Franklin  and  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  politics,  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  the  state.  He  was  chairman  of  the  state 
executive  committee  at  the  time  Hayes  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  and  also  at  the  time  of  McKinley’s  first  nomination. 
He  is  a member  of  Pliram  lodge  No.  7,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  of  De  Payin’s  commandery  No.  11,  Knights 
Templar,  in  both  of  which  he  has  passed  through  the  chairs  and 
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is  a member  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  is  a member  of  the 
American  Medical  association,  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  society, 
and  Williamson  County  Medical  society.  He  served  for  a shoit 
time  as  surgeon  in  the  Twentieth  Tennessee  regiment.  He  was 
married  Nov.  15,  1842,  to  Miss  Virginia  Whitfield,  a native 
of  the  county,  and  they  have  had  six  children,  of  whom  but 
one  is  living, — John  B.,  of  this  county.  Doctor  Cliffe  is,  and 
for  many  years  has  been,  a trustee  of  the  Central  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  at  Nashville;  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  Shelby 
Medical  college  in  Nashville,  in  i860;  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  that  section  of  the  state,  and 
no  man  is  more  highly  esteemed  or  has  a greater  number  of 
friends.  He  has  been  married  sixty-one  years  and  his  wife  is 
still  living,  the  two  growing  old  together  gracefully  and  happily. 

JOSEPH  L.  PARKES,  of  Frank- 
lin, Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Stafford- 
shire, England,  where  he  was  born 
Feb.  11,  1835.  He  remained  at  home 
until  about  sixteen  years  'of  age, 
leceiving  such  limited  education  as 
the  country  and  circumstances 
afforded,  then  came  to  America  and 
proceeded  direct  to  Franklin,  where 
he  had  an  uncle  engaged  in  the  bank- 
ing business.  FI  is  first  occupation  was 
as  clerk  in  a general  store  conducted 
by  Paikes,  Plunkett  & Co.,  with  whom  he  remained  for  four 
years.  In  1855  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Planters  bank  of 
Tennessee  and  was  connected  with  that  institution  for  a number 
of  years.  In  1864  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  for 
himself,  which  he  carried  on  for  four  years,  and  during  that 
time  he  and  a Mr.  Campbell  conducted  a private  banking  busi- 
ness. In  1869  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  store  and  organized 
the  Bank  of  Franklin,  of  which  he  was  elected  cashier.  In 
1871  the  bank  was  reorganized  as  a national  bank,  Mr.  Parkes 
retaining  the  position  of  cashier,  which  he  has  continued  to  hold 
to  the  present  time  and  is  now  the  oldest  active  banking  official 
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in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  From  its  organization  the  bank  has 
had  a wonderful  growth  and  its  stockholders  have  received 
good  dividends  on  their  investment.  For  much  of  its  success 
Mr.  Parkes  is  entitled  to  credit.  He  has  shown  a capacity  in 
his  position  which  has  kept  him  in  the  place  he  has  occupied 
so  long,  and  he  is  well  known,  not  only  in  Franklin,  but 
throughout  the  state,  as  a progressive  but  at  the  same  time  a 
conservative  financier.  He  is  a member  of  Hiram  Lodge  No.  7, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  a Knight  Templar;  has  filled 
all  chairs  in  both  lodge  and  commandery;  has  been  for  twenty- 
eight  years  treasurer  of  the  joint  board  of  finance  of  the  Ten- 
nessee annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  church. 
Mr.  Parkes  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  church  and 
educational  work  and  has  been  a member  of  the  church  since 
1870.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat.  In  1856  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Lena  Campbell,  a native  of  Franklin.  She  died  within 
a week  after  their  marriage.  In  1868  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Louisa  Walker,  a native  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  her  father 
was  a prominent  judge.  Five  children  have  been  born  to  them. 
William  W.  and  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  live  in  Franklin;  James  H., 
is  in  Nashville;  Jessie  is  the  wife  of  George  Armstead  and 
Louise  is  the  wife  of  R.  H.  Crockett,  both  of  Franklin. 

ROBERT  A.  BENNETT,  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  born  and  educated  in  Sumner  county,  of  that  state. 
His  first  venture  in  business  affairs  was  as  an  employe  of  Weil, 
Connell,  Riddle  & Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods.  Afterward  he 
was  with  Herman  Bros.,  Tindanel  & Co.  for  twelve  years,  two 
of  which  he  spent  on  the  road.  In  1900  he  engaged  in  the 
retail  shoe  business  for  himself,  in  which  he  continued  until 
he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  city  in  September,  1903,  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Mr.  Bennett  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  political  affairs.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party,  he  is  always  ready  to  assist.  lx>th  by  con- 
tributions of  money  and  by  personal  effort,  to  make  those  prin- 
ciples victorious.  He  is  a well-known  figure  in  fraternal  circles, 
being  a past  chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  lodge,  a 
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member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  all  these  societies 
he  is  popular  because  of  his  good  nature,  his  willingness  to 
assist  in  the  lodge  work  and  his  generous  charity.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Tulip  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and. a 
liberal  supporter  of  its  worthy  charities. 

FELIX  R.  ROBERTSON,  a native  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  the  year  1S27,  his  father  being  Dr.  Felix  Robeitson, 
who  was  the  first  white  child  born  on  the  “Bluff.”  Doctor 
Robertson  was  a grandson  of  Gen.  James  Robertson,  the 
founder  of  the  pioneer  settlement  of  French  Lick,  now  the  city 
of  Nashville,  so  that  for  four  generations  the  family  has  been 
inseparably  connected  with  the  growth  and  progress  of  Ten- 
nessee’s capital.  Felix  R.  Robertson  received  a fair  education 
and  at  an  early  age  began  the  battle  of  life  for  himself  as  a 
planter  in  Arkansas.  Here  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  When  President  Lincoln  made  his  second  call  for 
troops  Mr.  Robertson  returned  from  Arkansas  to  Tennessee 
determined  to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  although  he  was  in 
delicate  health  and  some  of  his  friends  declared  that  he  would 
not  live  for  six  months  if  he  became  a soldier.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and  the  state  of  his  health  he 
called  a meeting  to  raise  troops  for  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  speech  he  made  on  that  occasion  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  heard  it.  Naturally  gifted  with  a 
wonderful  command  of  language  and  filled  with  poetic  elo- 
quence, he  made  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  young  men  to 
take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  homes  and  the  South.  At 
that  time  there  were  a number  of  young  Frenchmen  in  the  city, 
many  of  whom  were  present  at  the  meeting.  To  these  he 
especially  appealed  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors 
who  served  under  Najioleon  at  Mondovi,  Lodi  and  Austerlitz, 
and  even  on  the  ill-fated  field  of  Waterloo.  So  stirring  was 
his  appeal  that  a company  was  soon  organized  and  he  was 
elected  captain  by  a unanimous  vote.  The  predictions  of  his 
friends  proved  true,  however,  for  the  hardships  of  army  life  so 
told  upon  the  delicate  constitution  that  after  the  battle  of 
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Corinth  he  was  honorably  discharged  and  sent  to  his  home  at 
Sunnyside  Lake,  Ark.,  where  a month  later  he  answered  the 
final  roll  call  of  the  Great  Commander.  During  his  last  illness 
he  was  constantly  cared  for  by  his  old  friend  and  partner  in 
the  plantation.  John  A.  Cheatham.  Captain  Robertson’s  son 
still  owns  the  old  plantation  that  was  redeemed  from  the  wil- 
derness by  his  father.  A daughter  is  also  living,  and  both 
children  are  respected  members  of  society. 

F.  C.  RUSSELL,  of  Franklin, 
Term.,  judge  of  the  Williamson 
county  court,  was  born  on  a farm  near 
Belleview,  Davidson  county.  Term., 
Feb.  15,  184S.  He  is  a son  of  James 
and  Miriam  (Hill.)  Russell,  both 
natives  of  Davidson  county,  the  father 
born  in  1818,  and  now  deceased.  The 
mother  is  still  living  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine  years.  Her  people  were 
Virginians.  The  paternal  grandfather 
was  a native  of  North  Carolina,  who 
settled  in  Tennessee  at  a very  early  date  and  passed  his  life  as  a 
farmer.  The  maternal  grandfather  was  also  a farmer  and  a 
soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  of  Virginia  ancestry. 
James  and  Miriam  Russell  were  parents  of  nine  children,  six  of 
whom  are  still  living.  Judge  Russell  was  reared  on  a farm 
and  lived  there  until  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Williamson  county 
in  1886.  In  this  office  he  served  three  terms;  in  1893  ^ie  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace  and  city  recorder  of  Franklin  dis- 
trict; served  three  years  as  recorder  and  five  years  as  justice 
of  the  peace  and  in  1896  was  elected  judge  of  the  county  court, 
which  position  he  still  occupies.  He  was  married  in  1885  to 
Miss  Sallie  Givens,  a native  of  the  county  and  a daughter  of 
George  W.  Givens,  a well-known  farmer.  They  have  had  two 
children.  Mr.  Russell  is  a member  of  Franklin  lodge  No.  4, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  has  passed  through  all 
the  chairs  and  is  at  present  district  deputy  grand  master.  He 
is  also  a Knight  of  Pythias.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  is 
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one  of  the  most,  prominent  politicians  of  the  county,  as  well  as  a 
very  popular  gentleman  with  men  of  all  parties.  Every  one 
who  knows  him  speaks  well  of  him. 

JOHN  H.  SAVAGE,  an  old  and  eminent  lawyer  of  McMinn- 
ville, Term.,  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Tenn.,  Oct.  9,  1S15. 
When  he  was  about  twenty- one  years  of  age  he  joined  a com- 
pany that  was  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Texans  in  their  war  for  independence.  Before  the  organization 
was  completed  Gen.  Sam  Houston  had  won  the  decisive  victory 
over  Santa  Anna  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Young  Savage 
then  joined  Lauderdale’s  “company  of  scouts,”  for  service  in 
the  Seminole  war,  and  it  is  said  he  fired  the  first  gun  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Seminoles.  After  that  he  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  his  profession  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Mexican  war.  Ag'ain  his  military  ardor 
dominated  his  course  and  he  enlisted  in  the  army.  At  Molino 
del  Key  he  wras  severely  wounded  while  acting  as  major  of  his 
regiment,  and  for  his  gallantry  on  the  field  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Eleventh  United  States  regular  infantry. 
In  1849  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  one  term.  He 
was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1853,  and  was  twice  re-elected. 
In  the  days  just  prior  to  the  Civil  war  he  was  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  secession,  but  after  the  State  of  Tennessee  voted  to 
secede  he  remained  loyal  to  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  took 
up  arms  in  her  defense.  He  organized  the  Sixteenth  Tennessee 
infantry,  which  served  under  Lee  in  Virginia;  was  afterward 
under  Beauregard  at  Corinth ; then  with  Donelson  in  his  military 
operations  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  After  General  Wright 
succeeded  General  Donelson  Colonel  Savage  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law. 

HON.  B.  F.  COCKRILL,  JR.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is 
a renresentative  of  Davidson  county  in  the  state  legislature, 
and  a native  of  Tennessee,  and  also  a descendant  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  the  state.  He  was  educated  at  Washington 
and  Lee  university,  of  Virginia,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated an  A.B.  in  188^.  He  returned  to  Tennessee  and  engaged 
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in  farming  until  1887.  On  Nov.  16,  1887,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Willie  Christen,  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Virginia. 
She  was  a graduate  of  Augusta  Female  academy  of  Staunton, 
Va.  After  their  marriage  they  resided  for  six  years  at  War- 
renton,  Va.,  where  Mr.  Cockrill  was  engaged  in  fancy  stock 
raising  and  agriculture.  Returning  to  Tennessee  in  1896,  he 
lived  on  the  old  home  place  until  Sept.  1,  • 1902,  when  he 
removed  to  West  Nashville,  where  he  now  resides.  He  has 
always  been  active  in  politics,  and  while  living  in  Virginia  he 
accompanied  Senator  Daniel  in  the  campaign  for  free  silver ; 
was  the  first  school  director  in  his  district;  is  district  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  committee;  was  elected  a member  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Tennessee  in  November,  1902;  was  elected 
one  of  the  three  turnpike  commissioners  of  Davidson  county 
the  following  April ; was  appointed  deputy  register  of  Davidson 
county  in  July,  1903,  and  he  is  a member  of  the  Democratic 
county  committee.  Mr.  Cockrill  is  a member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and  belongs  to  the  West 
Nashville  Presbyterian  church,  which  he,  with  twelve  others, 
built.  He  is  connected  with  James  R.  Sullivan  in  the  coal 
business,  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

COL.  NICHOLAS  NICHOLS 
COX,  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
Bedford  county  of  that  state,  Jan.  6, 
1837.  His  parents,  Caleb  and  Nancy 
Cox,  were  married  in  1811,  in  North 
Carolina,  and  soon  after  moved  to 
Bedford  county,  Tenn.,  settling  near 
what  is  now  the  village  of  Union- 
ville.  Caleb  Cox  served  as  a soldier 
with  General  Jackson.  At  the  time  he 
settled  in  Bedford  county,  the  country 
was  almost  untouched  by  man.  He 
and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  five  boys 
and  eight  girls,  all  of  whom  were  reared  to  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood. Of  these  Nicholas  N.  was  the  youngest.  He  got  his 
name  from  a Primitive  Baptist  minister,  and  his  parents  were 
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of  that  faith.  They  were  of  that  sturdy  race  composing'  the 
greater  number  of  the  early  settlers  of  Tennessee,  of  deep  relig- 
ious and  patriotic  convictions,  honest,  simple  in  manner,  indus- 
trious in  habits,  and  possessing  a devotion  to  duty  that  marked 
them  as  men  and  women  of  the  first  type.  N.  N.  Cox.  as  he 
always  signs  his  name,  lost  his  father  while  an  infant.  The 
family  had  scattered,  some  of  the  children  being  in  Arkansas  and 
two  of  the  brothers  had  gone  to  Texas,  then  in  the  Far  West. 
The  devoted  mother,  in  her  endeavors  to  keep  them  together, 
carried  N.  X.  Cox  and  his  sister  to  Arkansas  and  from  there 
to  Texas  in  the  year  1847,  which  state  she  died  in  i860. 
One  of  the  sons  who  had  gone  to  Texas  had  died  before  the 
mother  reached  there,  but  she  found  the  other  near  San  Antonio. 
Nicholas  grew  to  manhood  in  that  state  and  took  his  part  in  the 
stirring  affairs  of  those  years,  his  first  military  service  being 
given  as  the  result  of  a raid  made  by  Indians  between  the 
family  home  at  Seguin  and  San  Antonio.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  Captain  Callahan's  command  of  Texas  Rangers 
who  followed  the  marauders  through  Texas,  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  into  Mexico,  the  ^Indians  being  overtaken  twenty- 
five  miles  beyond  the  border,  where  a desperate  fight  ensued, 
in  which  Cox  received  a painful  but  not  dangerous  wound  in 
the  knee.  Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  Tennessee  and  took 
up  the  study  of  law  at  Lebanon,  graduating  from  the  law  school 
there  in  1858.  He  located  at  Linden,  Tenn..  and  at  once  began 
to  attract  attention  by  his  undoubted  ability.  Hardly  had  he 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  law  when  war  broke  out 
and  Tennessee  enrolled  herself  with  the  Confederacy.  Young 
Cox  organized  a company  of  cavalry,  of  which  he  was  elected 
captain,  and  they  were  mustered  into  the  state  service  on  July  4, 
1861.  His  company  was  made  a part  of  the  second  battalion 
of  Tennessee  cavalry  and  he  was  chosen  major,  in  which  rank 
he  served  through  the  campaign  of  1861  in  Kentucky  and  up 
to  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Tennessee 
cavalry  into  regiments,  Major  Cox’s  battalion  was  assigned  to 
the  First  regiment.  He  organized  another  battalion  of  cavalry 
in  Tennessee,  which  was  assigned  to  General  Forrest’s  com- 
mand and  took  part  in  the  work  against  the  Federal  flank  in 
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the  movement  into  Kentucky.  Later,  under  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler, 
it  participated  in  the  daily  fighting*  of  the  Confederate  rear 
guard  in  the  return  to  Tennessee.  In  December,  1862,  Major 
Cox  and  his  command  took  part  in  Forrest’s  expedition  into 
West  Tennessee,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  and  his 
battalion  distinguished  themselves  at  Parker's  Crossroads,  where 
he  was  captured.  While  he  was  still  a prisoner  the  battalion 
was  united  with  one  under  command  of  Col.  T.  A.  Napier, 
making  the  Tenth  regiment  of  Tennessee  cavalry*.  When  he 
was  exchanged  at  City  Point  Major  Cox  was  given  command 
of  the  regiment,  which  shared  in  Forrest’s  subsequent  opera- 
tions, including  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Later  he  and  his 
regiment  were  assigned  to  Armstrong’s  division  of  Wheeler’s 
cavalry  corps,  but  Colonel  Cox  secured  a transfer  and  followed 
Forrest  when  the  latter  was  transferred  to  the  department  of 
Mississippi  and  West  Tennessee.  When  the  war  closed  Colonel 
Cox  returned  to  Tennessee  and  settled  upon  Franklin,  as  a 
place  in  which  to  resume  his  law  practice.  He  was  eminently 
successful,  gaining  in  a very  short  time  a commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  profession  in  Tennessee  and  building  . up  a fine 
practice.  While  conducting  an  increasing  law  practice  Colonel 
Cox  carried  on  farming  quite  extensively,  finding  much  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  talents  could  not 
escape  general  notice,  and  in  1890  he  was  chosen  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  seventh  Tennessee  district  in  the  lower  house  of 
Congress.  So  satisfactory  was  his  work  that  he  was  four  times 
elected.  He  served  on  such  committees  as  those  on  banking 
and  currency  and  military  affairs,  performing  splendid  work  on 
the  latter  committee  during  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898.  He 
retired  from  Congress  of  his  own  volition.  His  work  while 
there  was  of  a high  order  and  of  the  same  quality  as  that  which 
gave  him  a place  in  legal  circles  in  the  state.  Colonel  Cox  was 
married  on  Tan.  6,  1859,  to  Miss  Mary  Slayden,  of  Hickman 
county,  and  three  sons  and  two  daughters  have  been  born  to 
them  ; two  sons  and  two  daughters  are  living.  Colonel  Cox  has 
retired  from  public  life  and  is  devoting  his  time  to  farming 
and  banking.  He  is  now  vice-president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Franklin,  Tenn. 
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ROBERT  J.  GORDON,  of  Frank- 
lin, Tenh.,  known  as  “Colonel/’  was 
born  in  Giles  county,  Tenn,  Feb.  23, 
1823.  He  is  the  son  of  Major  John 
Gordon,  who  was  born  in  Garrard 
county,  Ky.,  in  1798,  and  settled  in 
Williamson  county  in  1806.  Two 
years  later  the  family  removed  to 
Giles  county,  where  John  Gordon 
remained  at  home  until  his  marriage 
with  a Miss  Kennedy,  a daughter  of 
James  Kennedy,  a native  of  Marshall 
county.  They  lived  on  a farm  in  Giles  county  until  his  death 
at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years.  His  wife  was  seventy-two 
years  , old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The  family  is  of  Scotch 
descent.  Robert  J.  was  one  of  the  eleven  children  born  to  them. 
He  attended  the  common  schools  and  spent  one  year  in  Jackson 
college,  at  Columbia,  Tenn.  His  first  occupation  was  that  of  a 
clerk  in  a dry  goods  store  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  which  occupation 
he  followed  for  a short  time,  when  he  gave  it  up  to  engage  in 
farming.  In  1849  he  engaged  in  a general  mercantile  business 
at  Lynnville  and  remained  there  two  years,  when  he  removed 
to  Pulaski,  where  he  followed  the  same  business  until  1869.  He 
then  went  to  Nashville  and  went  into  the  wholesale  clothing 
trade,  in  which  he  remained  for  five  years.  During  that  time 
he  was  associated  in  a commission  business  and  upon  retiring 
from  the  clothing  house  he  formed  the  commission  firm  of  Gor- 
don Bros.  & Co.,  in  which  he  retained  an  interest  until  1885. 
In  1879  he  purchased  a place  adjoining  Franklin  and  has  since 
been  a resident  there.  Some  time  afterward  he  retired  from 
the  active  pursuits  of  life  and  now  devotes  his  time  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  farm  and  in  looking  after  his  investments.  He 
is  a director  in  both  banks,  and  for  several  years  has  been. vice- 
president  of  the  Williamson  County  bank.  He  has  one  of  the 
finest  old  country  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  Franklin — a home 
that  is  noted  far  and  wide  for  its  hospitality  and  the  sterling 
character  of  its  owner.  In  1851  he  married  Miss  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  C.  P.  Reed.  She  died  in  1853,  the  mother  of  one 
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child,  also  now  deceased.  Mr.  Gordon  married  a second  wife 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Anna  B.  Crockett,  a native  of  Franklin 
and  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Crockett.  . She,  too,  passed  away 
in  1897.  His  third  and  present  wife  was  Mrs.  Louise  H. 
(Cochran)  Perkins.  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  since  he  was  twenty  years  old  and  has 
been  an  elder  for  fifty  years.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  and 
one  of  the  kind  that  knows  no  compromising.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  known  men  in  the  county  and  is  possessed  of  many 
fine  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  which  have  made  him  many 
friends. 

HON.  JAMES  DANIEL  RICHARDSON,  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  who  has  represented  the  fifth  district  in  Congress  ever 
since  1884,  was  born  in  Rutherford  county,  Tenn.,  March  10, 
1843.  During  his  boyhood  he  attended  the  common  schools  and 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  was  a student  at  Franklin 
college,  near  Nashville.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  left 
school  to  enlist  as  a private  in  the  Confederate  service.  He 
served  nearly  four  years,  the  last  three  of  which  he  was  adju- 
tant of  his  regiment,  the  Forty-fifth  Tennessee  infantry,  par- 
taking in  all  the  engagements  in  which  his  command  took  part. 
After  the  war  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1867, 
began  practice  in  Murfreesboro.  Mr.  Richardson  soon  achieved 
a reputation  as  an  able,  ambitious  and  at  the  same  time  pains- 
taking young  lawyer,  and  this  reputation  brought  him  new  cli- 
ents at  every  turn  until  he  had  a comfortable  business.  From 
the  time  he  became  a voter  he  took  a lively  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  politics,  and  in  1871  he  was  elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  state  legislature.  He  took  his  seat  in  that 
body  in  October,  and  on  the  first  day  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
house,  being  at  that  time  but  twenty-eight,  years  of  age.  At  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  he  was  elected  to  the  senate.  In 
1876  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  at 
St.  Louis,  and  was  also  a delegate  to  the  national  conventions 
of  1896  and  1900,  being  permanent  chairman  of  the  national 
convention  of  1900,  which  met  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1900,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Democratic  congres- 
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sional  committee,  and  in  1899  and  1901 — the  Fifty-sixth  and 
Fifty-seventh  Congresses — he  was  the  Democratic  caucus  nom- 
inee for  speaker  of  the  house,  receiving  each  time  the  full  vote 
of  his  party  colleagues.  Mr.  Richardson  is  known  all  over 
the  country  as  a compiler  of  the  “Messages  and  Documents  of  the 
Presidents.”  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  in  the  South.  In  1873-74  he  was  grand 
master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee;  was  grand  high 
priest  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  the  state  in  1882,  and  has 
served  as  grand  commander  of  the  supreme  council,  thirty-third 
degree,  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

WINDER  McGAVOCK,  farmer 
and  stock  raiser,  Franklin,  Tenn.,  was 
born  on  the  old  home  place  near  that 
city,  July  13,  1857.  Since  coming  to 
years  of  maturity  he  has  found  both 
pleasure  and  profit  as  a tiller  of  the 
soil.  He  was  educated  in  James  A. 
McNutt’s  private  school  at  Franklin, 
at  the  University  of  Nashville  and  the 
Southwestern  university  of  Clarks- 
ville. He  was  married  Feb.  5,  1883, 
to  Miss  Susy  Lee  Ewing,  daughter  of 
H.  S.  Ewing,  and  they  made  their  home  at  once  on  the  farm 
where  they  now  live.  Five  children  have  been  born  to  them: 
two  boys  and  three  girls.  Mr.  McGavock  carries  on  general 
farming  and  is  engaged  in  stock  raising.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  of- the  Royal  Arcanum  and  belongs 
to  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  politics  - he  casts  his  fortunes 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  its  cam- 
paigns, but  has  never  held  office.  James  McGavock,  Sr., 
ancestor  of  the  McGavock  family  in  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1728.  He  emigrated  to 
Virginia  about  1745  and  settled  in  Rockbridge  county,  where 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Cloyd,  daughter  of  David  Cioyd,  about 
1760.  She  was  born  in  Rockbridge  county,  March  14,  1741. 
Some  years  later  he  removed  to  Wythe  county  and  settled  on 
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his  estate,  now  called  Fort  Chiswell,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death,  March  22,  1812.  During  his  life  he  acquired  a vast 
landed  interest  in  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  though 
land  then  was  of  but  little  value.  This  estate,  however,  in 
time  has  enriched  nearly  every  descendant  of  his,  even  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generations.  It  is  said  he  had  ten  children,  and 
gave  to  each  10,000  acres  of  land,  which  is  now  worth  six  or 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  Hugh  McGavock,  the  eldest  son 
of  James,  Sr.,  was  born  Sept.  25,  1760,  and  was  reared  on  a 
farm  in  Wythe  county.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  he  was  elected  ensign  in  Col.  Hugh  Crockett's 
regiment,  and  served  through  the  war  with  an  honorable  rec- 
ord. After  the  war  he  married  Nancy  Kent,  of  Virginia,  March 
25,  1785,  and  they  made  their  home  in  Wythe  county,  where 
he  followed  farming  near  Max  Meadows,  until  their  death. 
They  had  twelve  children,  Jacob,  their  third  son,  was  born 
Sept.  20,  1790.  He  remained  at  home  until  he  reached  man- 
hood, when  he  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  employed 
by  his  uncle,  Randall  McGavock,  first  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Nashville.  On  the  retirement  of  his  uncle, 
Jacob  took  his  place  and  held  the  office  until  1861.  He  married 
Louise  Grundy,  daughter  of  Felix  Grundy,  senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  under  Presi- 
dent Polk.  Several  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  one 
or  two  are  living.  Eliza.  M.  McGavock,  their  daughter,  mar- 
ried Andrew  B.  Ewing,  father  of  Randall  Ewing,  whose  career 
is  noted  elsewhere  in  this  work.  Randall  McGavock,  another 
son  of  James,  was  born  June  20,  1766,  and  moved  to  Tennessee 
at  a very  early  date,  living  several  years  in  Nashville,  where 
he  was  clerk  of  the  Federal  court,  as  noted  above.  He  was  a 
lawyer  bv  profession  and  at  one  time  was  mayor  of  Nashville. 
He  moved  to  Williamson  county  about  1829  and  settled  on  a 
farm  near  Franklin,  which  he  had  entered  about  1812.  He 
married  Sarah  Dorothy  Rodgers,  of  Kentucky,  and  they  had 
seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  John  McGavock, 
his  son,  was  born  April  2,  1815,  at  Nashville.  He  married 
Caroline  E.  Winder,  who  was  born  Dec.  9,  1829.  They  lived 
on  the  old  home  place  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1893, 
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and  his  widow  still  resides  there.  Two  children  survive,  Harriet 
Young  and  Van  Wynder. 

HENRY  R.;  GIBSON,  a prominent  attorney  and  politician 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  the  present  representative  from  the 
second  district  in  Congress,  was  born  on  Kent  Island,  Queen 
Anne  county,  Md..  in  the  year  1837.  He  attended  the  schools 
at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  and  graduated  from  Hobart  college  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1862.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  entered 
the  commissary  department  of  the  Union  army,  and  served  until 
July,  1865.  In.  September  of  that  year  he  entered  the  Albany 
Law  school,  and  in  December  was  licensed  to  practice  at  Albany, 
by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York.  About  a month  later  he 
located  at  Knoxville,  where  he  opened  an  office,  but  in  October, 
1866,  removed  to  Jacksboro,  in  Campbell  county.  Since  then 
Mr.  Gibson  has  been  a prominent  figure  in  public  life.  In  1868 
he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  claims  by  Governor  Brown- 
low;  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1870,  was  a nominee  for  presidential  elector  on  the  Republican 
ticket;  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  Tennessee 
legislature  in  1874;  removed  back  to  Knoxville  in  1876  and 
there  formed  a partnership  with  L.  C.  Houk ; founded  the  Knox- 
ville Republican  in  1879;  was  again  a nominee  for  presidential 
elector  in  1880;  was  appointed  postoffice  inspector  in  1881; 
became  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Daily  Chronicle  in  1SS2;  was 
appointed  United  States  pension  agent  at  Knoxville  for  the 
southern  district  in  1883;  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  second 
chancery  division  in  1886  for  a term  of  eight  years;  published 
a work  entitled  ‘ ‘Suits  in  Chancery,”  which  has  become  an 
authority  in  Tennessee  and  some  other  states;  has  been  profes- 
sor of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Tennessee  Medical  college 
since  1889:  was  nominated  and  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
district  composed  of  Anderson.  Blount.  Campbell,  Hamblen, 
Jefferson,  Knox.  Loudon,  Roane,  Scott  and  Union  counties  in 
1894,  and  has  been  re-elected  at  every  succeeding  election.  In 
whatever  calling  Mr.  Gibson  has  embarked  he  has  met  with 
success  because  of  his  native  talent,  his  rare  tact  and  his  per- 
sistent energy.  As  a lawyer  he  has  a high  standing*  in  his 
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profession,  as  a journalist  his  writings  have  been  regarded  as 
authority  on  political  questions,  and  as  a representative  his  high- 
est aim  has  been  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  constituency.  In 
1892  Hobart  college  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

PROF.  T.  E.  ALLEN,  of  Frank- 
lin, Term.,  was  born  in  Cheatham 
county,  of  that  state,  Nov.  16,  1861. 
He  is  the  son  of  E.  C.  and  Tennessee 
(Watkins)  Allen,  both  natives  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  father  born  in  Cheatham 
county  in  1826.  The  first  of  the  fam- 
ily in  this  country  was  a native  of 
England,  who  emigrated  and  settled 
in  North  Carolina  at  an  early  date. 
His  son,  George  S.  Allen,  followed 
his  father’s  vocation  of  farmer  and 
removed  in  early  life  to  Tennessee,  entering  land  in  Cheatham 
county,  which  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  While  mak- 
ing the  trip  from  North  Carolina,  he  was  attacked  by  Indians 
and  shot.  He  stuffed  a silk  handkerchief  in  the  wound  and  con- 
tinued his  journey,  reaching  home  in  due  time,  where  he  recov- 
ered. He  married  a Miss  Russell,  a native  of  Tennessee,  and 
they  lived  on  the  home  place  until  their  death  at  an  advanced 
age.  Of  nine  children  born  to  them,  but  one  son  is  living, 
George  Washington  Allen,  who  is  on  the  old  place.  E.  C. 
Allen,  father  of  Professor  Allen,  was  reared  on  the  farm  and 
lived  on  a part  of  it  until  his  death.  His  wife  was  a daughter 
of  Captain  Watkins.  Ten  children  were  born  to  them,  all  liv- 
ing. Both  parents  were  active  in  the  Methodist  church.  The 
father  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  and  the  mother  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years.  Professor  Allen  secured  his  early  education  in 
the  country  schools  and  later  attended  Vanderbilt  university.  In 
1890  he  engaged  in  teaching,  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Hillsboro,  where  he  remained  three  and  one-half  years.  He 
then  went  to  Lavergne,  where  for  two  years  he  had  charge  of 
the  training  school.  In  1895  he  took  charge  of  the  old  Franklin 
academy,  and  held  that  position  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
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time  he  became  associate  president  of  Tennessee  Female  college, 
at  Franklin,  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the  institution.  This 
school  was  established  in  1856  and  is  the  oldest  female  college 
in  the  state.  Many  well-known  women  have  graduated  from 
it  and  occupy  high  positions  in  the  educational  world.  The 
capacity  of  the  college  is  100.  Professor  Allen  was  married  in 
1892,  to  Miss  Ella  Black,  a native  of  the  county  and  the 
daughter  of  A.  Black,  a merchant  at  Hillsboro.  They  have 
three  boys,  Paul,  Alexander  and  Marion.  The  family  belong 
to  the  Christian  church  and  take  great  interest  in  church  affairs. 
In  politics,  Professor  Allen  is  a Democrat.  He  is  prominent  as 
an  educator  and  very  popular,  both  in  educational  and  social 
circles. 

HON.  JOHN  WESLEY  GAINES,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
representative  from  the  sixth  district  in  Congress,  was  bom 
in  Davidson  county,  Tenn.,  near  the  city  of  Nashville,  Aug.  24,. 
1861,  his  parents  being  John  Wesley  and  Maria  (Wair)  Gaines. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools,  after 
which  he  took  up  the  occupation  of  a teacher  for  a time,  when 
he  entered  the  University  of  Nashville,  graduated  from  that 
institution  and  from  the  medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  uni- 
versity with  the  class  of  1882.  He  never  practiced  medicine, 
however,  but  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  in  1884  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Ever  since  his  admission  he  has  practiced 
in  Nashville,  where  he  has  acquired  a high  standing  as  an 
attorney  and  built  up  a practice  that  extends  to  all  the  state  and 
Federal  courts.  Upon  attaining  his  majority  he  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Democratic  party  and  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
every  political  campaign  since  that  time.  Mr.  Gaines’  broad- 
education  gave  him  a ready  grasp  of  all  questions  of  public 
policy,  and  his  native  talent  as  an  orator,  supplemented  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  matters  at  issue,  made  him  one 
of  the  most  popular  public  speakers  in  Central  Tennessee.  In 
1892  he  was  a presidential  elector  on  the  Cleveland  and  Steven- 
son ticket,  and  led  the  ticket.  Four  years  later,  when  the 
question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  became  the  dominant  issue, 
Mr.  Gaines  boldly  espoused  the  cause  of  “sixteen  to  one.”  and 
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in  a little  while  was  recognized  as  the  leading  exponent  of  that 
doctrine  in  the  district.  The  situation  naturally  led  to  his  nomi- 
nation for  Congress,  and  he  was  elected  by  one  of  the  largest 
pluralities  ever  received  in  the  district.  At  every  subsequent 
election  he  has  been  re-elected,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
other  members  of  the  lower  branch  of  Congress  from  Tennessee 
to  say  that  the  capital  district  has  a member  that  is  the  peer  of 
any  man  in  that  body. 

WILLIAM  R.  GARRETT,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Peabody  Normal  college,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  one  of  the 
prominent  educators  of  the  state,  was  born  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  April  12,  1839,  his  parents  being  Dr.  Robert  M.  and  Susan 
(Winder)  Garrett.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  entered 
William  and  Mary  college,  from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  in  1858.  He  then  took  the  law  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  and  engaged  in  practice  in  his  native  town,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He 
entered  the  military  service  of  Virginia  and  served  about  a 
month,  when  he  was  elected  captain  of  the  Lee  artillery,  a 
company  raised  in  Williamsburg  and  mustered  into  the  Con- 
federate service  as  Company  F,  First  Virginia  artillery.  Captain 
Garrett  commanded  the  company  during  the  time  of  its  enlist- 
ment, which  expired  in  May,  1862,  taking  part  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign.  When  Williamsburg  was  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan  in  May,  1861,  Captain  Garrett's  father  was 
mayor  of  the  town  and  turned  the  city  over  to  the  Federal  com- 
mander. Later  in  the  war  William  R.  Garrett  served  as  adju- 
tant. with  Douglass’  battalion  of  partisan  rangers,  which  was 
subsequently  mustered  into  the  service  as  part  of  the  Eleventh 
Tennessee  cavalry,  and  assigned  to  Dibrell’s  brigade.  After 
the  war  Captain  Garrett  returned  to  Williamsburg  and  became 
master  of  the  grammar  school  in  William  and  Mary  college. 
There  he  remained  until  January,  1S68.  when  he  removed  to 
Tennessee.  Since  coming  to  the  state  he  has  filled  various 
important  positions  in  its  educational  work.  He  has  been 
president  of  Giles  college;  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
of  Giles  county;  principal  of  Cornersville  academy;  state  super- 
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intendent  of  public  instruction;  principal  of  the  Military  acad- 
emy at  Nashville;  president  of  the  State  Teachers’  association; 
president  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States  at  the  international  meeting -at  Toronto,  etc.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  school  work  he  was  also  editor  of  the  American 
Historical  Magazine.  Soon  after  coming  to  the  state  in  1868 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  F.  Baite,  of  Pulaski  county. 
Captain  Garrett  has  died  since  this  sketch  was  written. 

GEORGE  LIMERICK  COWAN, 
of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  was  born  twenty 
miles  from  Londonderry,  at  Bally 
Kelly,  County  Derry,  Ireland,  Oct.  15, 
1842.  His  father,  Robert  W.  Cowan, 
was  born  in  1800,  in  the  same  place, 
was  a fanner  and  one  of  the  few  who 
owned  land.  His  wife  was  Hannah 
Limerick,  also  a native  of  Ireland.  In 
1851  they  came  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  at  Shelbyville,  Bedford 
county,  Tenn.,  where  he  bought  a 
grist-mill,  which  he  conducted  in  connection  with  his  farm.  In 
1858  he  sold  the  mill  and  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  exclu- 
sively. He  was  known  as  the  original  secessionist  of  Bedford 
county  and  was  very  active  in  the  service.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  lived  to  be  nearly  three  score  and  ten  years  old.  They 
had  ten  children,  all  but  one  of  them  still  living.  George  L. 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools,  and  in  July, 
1859,  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  business  at  Nash- 
ville, in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
Pie  assisted  Capt.  Montgomery  Little  to  raise  a company  which 
was  sworn  into  the  Confederate  service  as  an  escort  company 
for  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest.  At  the  end  of  a year  Mr.  Cowan 
was  elected  orderly  sergeant,  later  was  promoted  to  third  lieu- 
tenant, then  second  lieutenant,  and  as  such  had  command  of  the 
company  at  the  time  of  the  final  surrender  at  Gainesville,  Ala., 
'May  10.  1865.  He  took  part  in  all  of  the  engagements  in 
which  Forrest’s  command  had  a part  until  the  close.  Returning 
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to  Shelby ville,  he  put  in  a crop  on  the  home  place,  and  later 
attended  school  for  six  months.  In  1 866  he  associated  himself 
with  a wholesale  house  in  Nashville  and  remained  there  for 
three  years,  when  he  organized  a company  known  as  Kinkade, 
Hanley  & Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  with  which  firm  he  remained 
until  1877.  He  then  became  a leading  spirit  in  the  firm  of 
Cowan  & Co.,  wholesale  notions,  but  disposed  of  his  interests 
in  this  house  in  1887  and  removed  to  his  farm  near  Franklin. 
He  was  married  Jan.  3,  1884,  to  Miss  Hattie  McGavock, 
daughter  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  John  McGavock.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  erected  a neat  cottage  on  their  pla  :e,  a part  of  the 
McGavock  farm,  and  this  has  since  been  their  home.  Five 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  three  boys  and  two  girls. 
Mr.  Cowan  carries  on  general  farming  and  stock  raising,  being 
quite  an  extensive  breeder  of  high  class  roadsters.  He  is  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Confederate  soldiers'  home  at  Nashville, 
and  has  been  since  its  organization.  He  has  been  chairman  of 
the  McGavock  Confederate  Cemetery  Company  for  twelve 
years;  has  been  secretary  of  the  Bivouac  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers; is  a member  of  Hiram  lodge  No.  7,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons;  has  held  all  the  chairs  in  that  lodge;  was  delegate  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  for  twenty  years;  has  held  every  chair  in 
Franklin  chapter;  is  now  grand  king  of  the  Grand  chapter  of 
the  state;  a member  of  Orestes  lodge  No.  10,  Knights  of 
Pythias.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  and  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  political  contests,  having  been  chairman  of 
the  count}'  executive  committee  in  1892-93.  Of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  he  finds  the  Presbyterian  church  his  natural  home  and 
has  been  an  elder  of  that  church  for  forty  years.  For  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  Mr. 
Cowan  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  Franklin  for 
seven  years.  He  is  an  expert  accountant  and  does  a great  deal 
of  that  kind  of  work.  The  family  home  is  one  mile  south  of 
Franklin,  and  is  a very  pretty  and  attractive  place. 
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WATSON  MEREDITH  GEN- 
TRY, M.  D.,  an  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  was 
born  near  “Stockett’s  church,”  Wil- 
liamson county,  Jan.  31,  1831,  and  is 
the  second  son  of  Theophilus  Lacy  and 
Rebecca  Brice  (Sappington)  Gentry. 
Doctor  Gentry,  on  his  paternal  side, 
comes  of  Saxon  blood.  The  name 
“Gentry”  originally  meant  scribes  or 
learned  people,  and  when  surnames 
' were  adopted,  David  and  Richard, 
David  and  Richard  Gentry.  The  first 


in  America  were  two  brothers  bearing 


the  “scribes,”  became 
known  of  the  family 
the  same  names  as  the  above.  David  and  Richard.  They  were 
British  soldiers  and  came  to  Virginia  to  assist  the  colonists  in 
the  Indian  wars,  about  1643.  There  they  settled  and  raised 
large  families.  David  was  Doctor  Gentry’s  ancestor,  and  his 
great-grandson,  Watson,  was  Doctor  Gentry’s  grandfather,  for 

whom  he  is  named.  Watson  Gentry 
was  a very  young  private  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  when  told  he 
was  entitled  to  a pension  he  replied  : 
“Give  it  to  some  one  who  needs  it 
worse  than  I do.  I fought  for  the  lib- 
erty of  my  country,  not  for  money.” 
Watson  Gentry’s  wife  was  Theodocia 
Poindexter,  whose  mother  was  of 
the  Scottish  clan  of  Chisholm.  The 
Poindexters  were  French  Huguenots, 
who  fled  to  England  and  there 
changed  their  names  from  the  French  “Paigndestre”  to  “Poin- 
dexter.” John  Poindexter  was  the  first  of  the  name  in  the 
United  States.  On  his  maternal  side,  Doctor  Gentry  is  de- 
scended from  Lewis  Stocked,  an  officer  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
household  (1558-1563),  of  St.  Stephen’s  parish.  County  Kent, 
England.  He  married  Jane  Ayleworth,  of  noble  birth,  of  Kent 
and  Essex  counties.  Their  four  sons  were  intimate  friends  and 
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close  neighbors  of  Lord  Baltimore.  Capt.  Thomas  Stocked, 
the  second  son,  patented  three  plantations  in  Maryland  and 
was  a distinguished  citizen,  occupying  many  important  posi- 
tions. His  wife  was  Mary  Wells  and  their  great-grandson, 
Capt.  Thomas  William  Stocked,  was  the  grandfather  of  Doctor 
Gentry.  The  most  noted  of  the  Gentry  family  was  Meredith 
Poindexter  Gentry,  the  “silver-tongued”  orator,  for  many 
years  a congressman.  He  was  Doctor  Gentry’s  uncle  and 
the  youngest  of  ten  children  born  to  Watson  and  Theodocia 
Gentry.  Webster  said  of  him  that  he  had  the  best  voice  ever 
given  to  man  and  was  the  finest  natural  orator  of  the  race. 
Doctor  Watson  Gentry  received  an  academic  education  at 
Owen’s  Hill,  Triune  and  the  Athlophremic  institute,  Edwin 
Paschal  principal.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  completed 
the  English  course,  four  years  of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics, 
and  then  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Gibson  Wells,  Term., 
for  two  years.  He  next  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under 
Dr.  Elihu  Edmundson,  of  Giles  county,  and  after  finishing 
entered  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  September, 
1852,  and  graduated  in  March,  1855,  with  first  honors.  He 
was  successful  in  the  competitive  examination  for  the  posi- 
tion of  surgeon  in  Bellevue  hospital,  but  procured  a six  months’ 
leave  of  absence,  and  went  abroad  to  study  in  the  hospitals  of 
Liverpool.  London.  Dublin  and  Paris.  On  his  return  he  took 
the  position  of  house  surgeon  at  Bellevue,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  ten  other  surgeons  and  physicians.  Here  he  be- 
came accpiainted  with  all  the  notable  medical  men  of  New 
York.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  in  1857,  he  returned 
to  Tennessee  and  located  at  Shelby ville.  He  soon  became 
noted,  especially  in  surgery,  and  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  go  into  a number  of  the  surrounding  counties  to  take  charge 
of  difficult  cases  requiring  a skilled  surgeon.  When  the  war 
broke  out.  Doctor  Gentry  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  and 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris  a surgeon  in  the 
“provisional  force  of  Tennessee  volunteers,”  June  14,  1861.  He 
was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  Seventeenth  Tennessee  regi- 
ment, with  the  rank  of  major  of  the  cavalry,  and  went  into 
camp  at  Camp  Trousdale,  near  Gallatin.  Gen.  Felix  K.  Zolli- 
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coffer  took  command  of  the  Eleventh,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  regiments,  with  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments commanded  by  Colonels  McNairy  and  Ashby,  and  two 
companies  of  artillery,  about  7,000  men  in  all.  This  consti- 
tuted the  right  wing  of  the  Tennessee  army  under  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston.  Doctor  Gentry’s  first  military  surgery  was 
performed  at  Rock  Castle,  where  fourteen  were  killed  and  many 
wounded.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Mill  Springs,  Murfrees- 
boro, Corinth,  Perry ville,  Hoover’s  Gap,  Chickamauga  and 
Shiloh.  On  account  of  failing  health  he  was  relieved  from 
field  duty  and  assigned  to  the  post  of  Montgomery,  where  he 
was  made  chief  of  hospitals  and  had  under  his  charge  the 
Commercial,  Concert  Hall,  Madison,  Montgomery  Hall, 
Ladies’,  Watts,  Stonewall,  Wayside  and  the  Camp  hospitals. 
He  was  paroled  June  21,  1865,  but  continued  in  charge  by 
request  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith,  of  the  Sixteenth  army  corps, 
until  the  sick  were  able  to  return  to  their  homes.  In  Sep- 
tember he  returned  to  Tennessee  and  resumed  his  practice. 
After  the  war  he  added  to  his  reputation  as  a surgeon  by  per- 
forming many  difficult  operations,  especially  those  calling  for 
abdominal  surgery.  As  a physician  he  has  been  very  success- 
ful, and  is  as  noted  in  his  treatment  of  fevers  and  illness  of 
that  character  as  was  his  distinguished  great-uncle,  Dr.  John 
Sappington,  Missouri’s  famous  “doctor”  and  philanthropist, 
who  gave  the  first  $20,000  to  the  fund  of ' education,  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  public  school  system  of  that  state. 
Owing  to  a trouble  of  a paralytic  nature,  Doctor  Gentry  has 
been  unable  to  pursue  his  practice  for  the  last  few  years. 
Just  before  the  war  he  married  Miss  Martha  A.  Jones,  the 
“beauty  of  Tennessee’s  capital.”  She  once  was  asked  to  sit 
for  a portrait  as  one  of  “the  beautiful  women  of  the  South;” 
but,  being  a modest  woman,  she  declined  the  honor.  She  is 
the  second  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Bidley  Jones,  a Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  planter,  and  Martha  (Lane)  Jones,  whose 
grandfather,  Col.  Joel  Lane,  was  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  gave  to  the  city  Caswell.  Burke,  Nash, 
Moore  and  Capitol  squares,  and  is  known  as  the  “enthusiast, 
patriot  and  pioneer.”  He  was  of  the  Sir  Ralph  Lane  family 
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of  England.  Mrs.  Gentry  is  also  the  great-great-granddaughter 
of  Col.  John  Hinton,  Sr.,  who  was  one  of  Governor  Tryon’s 
guard  and  was  at  the  battle  of  the  “Alamance.”  Later  he  and 
his  son,  Maj.  John  Hinton,  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war..  She  is  also  descended  from  Legrand  and 
Nathaniel  Jones,  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress  “com- 
mittee of  safety,”  and  “council  of  the  safety.”  Mrs.  Gentry 
is  quite  an  artist  and  musician,  and  “Maplehurst,”  the  Gentry 
home,  is  noted  for  being  the  birthplace  of  all  the  clubs  and 
orders  in  the  town.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gentry  have  but  one  child, 
Susie,  who  is  one  of  the  best-known  women  of  the  state  on 
account  of  her  patriotic  and  historical  work.  She  is  the  state 
historian  and  regent  of  “Old  Glory”  chapter.  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  which  she  was  the  organizer  and 
first  regent  in  1897.  She  has  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  Franklin  chapter  No.  14,  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy; was  the  first  “Daughter  of  the  Confederacy”  and 
“Colonial  Dame”  in  Williamson  county ; belongs  to  the  Flag 
association  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Red  Cross  society.  The 
first  “Flag  day”  celebrated  in  Tennessee  was  at  “Maplehurst,” 
only  a month  after  it  became  National  day.  Miss  Gentry  is 
known  as  a writer,  artist  and  composer  of  music.  Her  banjo 
piece  for  the  piano  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  ever  pub- 
lished. . She  has  also  illustrated  several  poems  and  is  the 
originator  of  one  of  the  most  unique  collections  in  the  world, 
a “gourd”  collection  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  scien- 
tists from  Massachusetts  to  Louisiana,  as  well  as  others.  It 
comprises  the  native  and  foreign  gourds,  including  specimens 
from  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Guatemala,  Nicaraugua  and 
Mexico. 

JOPJN  AUSTIN  MOON,  one  of  the  leading  Democratic 
lawyers  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  and  member  of  the  lower 
branch  of  Congress  from  the  third  district,  was  born  in  Albe- 
marle county,  Va.,  April  22,  1855.  When  he  was  about  two 
years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Bristol,  Va.,  and  in  1870 
they  came  to  Chattanooga,  where  Mr.  Moon  has  lived  ever 
since.  He  received  his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools 
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and  at  Bristol.  After  coming  to  Chattanooga  he  attended  King 
college,  at  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  in  1874  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  both  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  In  1878  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  1881-82  he  was  the  city  attorney  of  Chattanooga; 
was  a member  of  the  Democratic  state  executive  committee  in 
1888,  and  by  the  unanimous  request  of  the  bar  of  the  fourth 
judicial  circuit  he  was  appointed  special  circuit  judge  in  1889, 
receiving  his  commission  at  the  hands  of  Gov.  Robert  L.  Taylor 
in  May.  He  was  twice  reappointed  and  held  the  office  until 
January,  1891,  when  he  was  appointed  the  regular  judge  for 
the  fourth  circuit.  This  position,  he  held  until  August,  1892, 
when  he  was  elected  circuit  judge  and  two  years  later  was 
re-elected  for  a full  term  of  eight  years.  During  this  time 
Mr.  Moon  had  been  a close  observer  of  the  political  situation 
and  a welcome  adviser  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party. 
In  1900  he  was  a delegate  to  the  national  convention  at  Kan- 
sas City  and  was  the  Tennessee  member  of  the  committee  on 
platform.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
district  and  re-elected  in  1898.  He  was  again  the  party’s  can- 
didate in  1900  and  again  in  1902,  and  again  in  1904,  being 
elected  each  time  by  substantial  pluralities.  Mr.  Moon  knows 
the  needs  of  his  district  in  the  way  of  legislation  and  generally 
succeeds  in  getting  about  all  he  asks  for.  His  long  training 
on  the  bench  has  given  him  both  the  power  and  habit  of 
analyzing  caiefully  every  proposition  presented  to  him  for  his 
consideration,  which  has  had  a tendency  to  increase  respect 
for  his  opinions.  Other  orators  may  be  more  brilliant,  but 
there  are  few  members  of  the  house  whose  words  carry  more 
weight  than  those  of  Judge  Moon. 

SAMUEL  J.  A.  FRAZIER,  real  estate  dealer,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  was  born  in  Rhea  county,  Tenn.,  in  1840.  His 
father,  Samuel  Frazier,  was  a distinguished  lawyer,  who  was 
for  twenty-one  years  the  attorney-general  of  the  third  circuit 
of  Tennessee.  The  son  was  educated  at  Washington  college 
and  the  University  of  Tennessee,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 
1859  with  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of 
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iaw  and  was  thus  engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war. 
Early  in  April,  1 86 1 , he  enlisted,  and  when  the  regiment,  the 
Nineteenth  Tennessee  infantry,  was  mustered  in  at  Knoxville, 
he  was  made  a lieutenant  in  Company  D.  When  the  regi- 
ment was  reorganized  he  was  elected  captain.  He  was  at 
Fishing  Creek,  Corinth,  Vicksburg,  Baton  Rouge,  then  returned 
to  Tennessee  and  was  at  the  battles  of  Murfreesboro  and  Chick- 
amauga.  In  the  last-named  engagement  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  windpipe,  and  as  two  of  his  men  were  trying  to 
carrying  him  from  the  held,  both  were  shot.  He  afterward 
received  two  more  wounds  while  lying  on  the  ground.  Later 
in  the  action  he  was  captured  and  taken  to  Camp  Chase,  O., 
as  a prisoner  of  war.  From  Camp  Chase  he  was  taken  to 
Johnson’s  Island,  where  he  was  held  until  June,  1865.  While 
in  the  prison  at  Johnson’s  Island  he  paid  fifty  cents  a week 
for  an  old  copy  of  Blackstone,  earning  the  money  by  making 
gutta-percha  rings  for  visitors,  and  prosecuted  his  legal  studies 
under  those  adverse  circumstances.  In  1 866  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  at  Washington  until  1871,  when  he 
was  elected  attorney-general  of  the  third  circuit.  This  posi- 
tion he  held  for  eight  years,  when  he  removed  to  Chattanooga, 
purchased  the  land  where  Hill  City  now  stands,  and  laid  out 
this  most  beautiful  of  Chattanooga’s  suburbs.  He  has  also 
laid  out  Frazier’s  Beach,  near  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  other  large  real  estate  transactions.  Captain  Frazier 
is  one  of  the  most  public  spirited  men  in  the  city  where  he 
lives.  In  his  own  prosperity  he  has  been  a generous  donor 
to  worthy  public  enterprises,  notably  that  of  $10,000  to  con- 
struct the  suspension  bridge  between  Hill  City  and  Chat- 
tanooga. 

JOHN  T.  LATTIN,  assistant  postmaster  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  born  at  Somerville,  Fayette  county,  Tenn.,  March 
12,  1851.  He  is  a son  of  John  T.  and  Margaret  H.  (Zellner) 
Lattin,  the  father  a native  of  New  York  and  the  mother  of 
Tennessee.  The  father  became  a resident  of  Columbia,  Term., 
in  young  manhood,  and  was  married  there,  later  removing  to 
West  Tennessee,  where  he  was  engaged  in  merchandizing  for 
1-10 
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a number  of  years.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Somer- 
ville in  1S57,  by  President  Buchanan,  and  served  until  1861. 
During  the  war  he  was  out,  but  was  again  appointed  in  1S67, 
serving  until  his  death,  eleven  years  later,  of  yellow  fever, 
when  all  the  family  were  sufferers  from  the  same  disease.  He 
was  sixty- four  years  of  age.  The  mother  died  in  1887,  at  an 
advanced  age.  Of  a family  of  ten  children,  born  to  them,  but 
two  are  now  living,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  Luella, 
unmarried,  living  in  Chicago.  One  sister  died  of  yellow  fever 
at  the  same  time  as  her  father.  Mr.  Lattin  was  educated  at 
Somerville  Male  academy,  an  institution  of  high  character.  He 
began  his  career  as  a member  of  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature,  being  elected  from  Fayette  county  in 
1872.  He  resigned  in  1873  to  take  an  appointment  as  railway 
mail  clerk,  on  the  route  between  Cairo,  111.,  and  Jackson,  Tenn., 
on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad.  He  remained  in  the  service 
until  1876,  when  he  resigned  and  entered  the  Cumberland  Law 
school  of  Cumberland  university,  where  he  completed  his  course 
and  engaged  in  practice  in  Somerville.  After  his  father’s 
death,  in  1878,  he  succeeded  to  the  postmastership  in  Somerville 
and  served  in  that  position  six  years.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Middle  and 
West  Tennessee,  and  removed  to  Nashville.  He  served  four 
years  and  then  engaged  in  law  practice  again  for  four  years. 
In  1898  he  was  appointed  assistant  postmaster  of  Nashville  by 
Maj.  A.  W.  Willis.  Mr.  Lattin  was  married  in  February, 
1886,  to  Miss  Lydia  Lacey,  a native  of  Somerville,  in  which 
place  she  was  reared  and  educated.  They  have  one  child, 
John  T.,  twelve  years  of  age.  Politically,  Mr.  Lattin  is  a 
Republican,  and  as  such  has  filled  the  various  positions  to 
which  he  has  been  elected  or  appointed.  He  is  not  connected 
with  any  social  orders  or  religious  organizations.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  there  lived  at  Malines,  in  Flanders,  Pierre  Let- 
tin,  the  earliest  ancestor,  to  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
traces  his  family.  His  descendants,  by  the  name  of  Jean  for 
three  generations,  were  secretaries  and  registrars  of  the  su- 
preme tribunal  of  Malines,  and  some  of  them  are  buried  in 
the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Rombout.  The  family  bore  arms  as 
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follows : “Argent,  three  chevronels  vert,  between  as  many 

mullets  sable.”  One  of  these,  John  Lettin,  driven  from  his 
native  land  in  1637  by  the  persecutions  under  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  settled  in  Norwich,  England,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1640,  leaving  several  children,  two  of  whom  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and,  with  their  wives  and  some  of  their  children,  are 
buried  in  St.  Dionis,  Back  church  and  Allhallows  church  in 
that  city.  From  this  John  Lettin  was  descended  that  Richard 
Lettin,  sometimes  spelled  Lattin,  and  in  other  generations 
Latting,  who  in  the  year  1638  came  from  England  and  settled 
in  Massachusetts.  This  Richard  Lattin  had  five  children,  the 
youngest  being  Thomas,  born  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Sept.  12, 
1643,  nioved  with  his  parents  to  Connecticut,  in  1644,  where 
in  1687  he  married  Mercy  Wakely.  This  branch  of  the  family 
resided  in  Connecticut,  for  four  generations,  the  eldest  son  be- 
ing named  Thomas  in  each  generation,  and  were  members  and 
vestrymen  of  Christ  church,  Stratford.  In  1789  William 
Thomas  removed  with  his  family  to  the  “old  Hartwick  patent,” 
near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1832,  leaving  a 
large  family.  The  eldest  son,  Thomas  Anson,  born  Dec.  1, 
1778,  married  Lucy  Davidson,  a daughter  of  a soldier  of  the 
Revolution  and  a descendant  of  the  early  settlers  of  Mass- 
achusetts. The  family  moved  to  Columbus,  O.,  in  1815,  where 
Thomas  Anson  died  in  1823,  leaving  four  children.  John 
Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  April  9,  1814.  He  located 
at  Columbia,  Tenn..  about  1840,  where  on  April  13,  1843, 
married  Margaret  Holmes  Zellner,  and  moved  to  Somerville, 
Fayette  county,  Tenn.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Somer- 
ville in  1857  anc*1  held  ^at  position  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  loyal  to  the  Union  cause  and  did  what  he 
could  to  prevent  the  state  from  seceding.  His  wife  made  a 
silk  flag  of  the  Union,  which  was  raised  over  the  residence  and 
floated  there  during  the  exciting  period  prior  to  the  act  of 
secession.  The  Confederate  authorities  removed  him  as  post- 
master and  made  a demand  on  him  for  a considerable  sum 
of  money  which  the  books  showed  was  due  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. This,  however,  he  refused  to  pay  over,  but  carefully 

hid.  He  was  then  arrested  and  efforts  made  to  force  him  to 
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pay  over  the  money.  He,  however,  faithfully  guarded  his  trust 
and  kept  the  money  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  lie  paid 
it  over  to  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. He  was  reappointed  postmaster  by  President  Johnson 
in  1867,  and  his  bondsmen  under  the  former  appointment,  al- 
though they  had  been  strong  secessionists,  volunteered  again 
to  make  his  bond  for  him,  which  they  did.  He  held  the  posi- 
tion of  postmaster  from  that  time  to  his  death  with  yellow 
fever  in  1878. 

MAJ.  JAMES  H.  AKIN,  of 
Thompson's  Station,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  Maury  county,  of  that  state,  Aug. 
12,  1832.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel 
W.  Akin,  who  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  Feb.  24,  1788,  and  was  the 
son  of  Rev.  John  Akin,  also  a native 
of  South  Carolina,  born  in  1763.  John 
Akin’s  father  was  William  Akin,  a 
native  of  Scotland.  But  little  is 
known  of  his  life  further  than  that  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  an  early 
day  and  settled  in  South  Carolina.  Rev.  John  Akin  was 
reared  in  South  Carolina  and  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolution. 
He  married  Mrs.  Mary  Watson  Howe,  also  a native  of  South 
Carolina  and  widow  of  Robert  Howe,  who  was  killed  in  the 
war.  When  a very  young  man  he  took  up  the  ministry  and 
was  the  first  Methodist  minister  to  cross  Duck  river.  He 
settled  in  the  western  part  of  Maury  county  in  1808  and  was 
very  active  in  missionary  and  educational  work;  established 
one  of  the  first  schools,  also  one  of  the  first  Methodist  churches 
in  that  vicinity;  followed  preaching  and  teaching  through  his 
life  and  was  well  liked  by  those  who  knew  him.  Bv  his  will, 
his  negroes  were  freed  in  1821.  He  and  his  wife  raised  seven 
children  and  both  died,  aged  about  sixty-five.  Samuel  W.f 
one  of  the  sons,  married  Millie  Biffle,  a native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, daughter  of  Jacob  and  Pollie  (Deaver)  Biffie,  the  former 
a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  they  passed  their  lives  on  the 
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old  Billie  homestead.  Both  were  active  in  church  work.  Nine 
children  were  born  to  them,  Major  Akin,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  and  the  youngest  of  the  family,  being  the  only  one 
living.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  a country  school, 
but  later  he  attended  academies.  From  the  time  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  had  charge  of  the  farm  and  engaged  exten- 
sively in  stock  raising.  In  1859  he  married  Miss  Marinda  Cecil, 
a native  of  Indiana,  and  they  continued  to  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  old  home  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  when 
Major  Akin  organized  Company  E,  Ninth  battalion  Tennessee 
cavalry,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain.  The  company  was 
mustered  into  the  Confederate  service  in  October,  1861,  and 
sent  to  Fort  Donelson,  where  it  was  surrendered  with  the  other 
troops  when  that  fort  was  taken  by  the  Federal  forces.  After 
being  exchanged  the  company  was  reorganized  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  in  1862,  and  about  that  time  Captain  Akin  was  made 
major  of  the  battalion.  From  that  time  until  March  1,  1S64, 
the  battalion  participated  in  practically  all  engagements  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  from  May,  1863,  Major  Akin 
commanded  the  regiment  to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  March, 
1864,  the  battalion  joined  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Major  Akin 
served  through  the  war,  spending  seven  months  in  prison.  At 
the  end  of  hostilities  he  returned  home  and  took  up  his  old 
occupation  of  farming,  living  in  Maury  county  until  1881.  His 
wife  died  in  1S67  and  in  1881  he  married  again,  his  second 
wife  being  Mrs.  Sophia  (Burnett)  Kernan,  a native  of  Wil- 
liamson county.  In  1882  he  moved  to  Williamson  county  and 
lives  near  Thompson’s  Station.  His  second  wife  died  in  1893 
and  in  1900  he  married  Miss  Lena.  Oden,  of  Williamson  county, 
daughter  of  Dr.  H.  Oden,  one  of  Franklin’s  old  practitioners. 
Three  children  were  born  to  the  first  marriage,  Mrs.  Bettie 
Jones,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  being,  the  only  one  living.  Three 
children  were  the  fruit  of  the  second  marriage:  Mrs.  Ethel 

Johnson,  of  Johnson  City;  Andrew  Kernan  and  Miss  Jimmie, 
Hatton,  living  at  home.  In  1870  Major  Akin  was  elected  tax 
collector  of  Maury  county,  which  position  he  held  two  years. 
He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  district  in  Williamson 
county  for  eight  years.  In  1890  he  was  fioaterial  represents.  - 
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tive  from  Maury  and  Williamson  counties;  in  1891  he  served 
as  floaterial  representative  from  Maury  and  Williamson  counties 
in  the  legislature,  and  in  1895  was  floaterial  representative 
from  Giles,  Maury,  Lewis  and  Williamson  counties,  and  in 
1899  served  as  representative  proper  for  Williamson  county. 
He  is  a Democrat,  politically,  and  gives  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  advancing  the  interests  of  the  principles  in  which  he 
believes;  attends  the  Methodist  church;  is  a member  of  Meri- 
wether lodge  No.  192,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Hamp- 
shire; has  filled  all  the  chairs  in  the  lod^e.  He  carries  on 
general  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  has  a fine  farm  of  420 
acres,  in  which  he  takes  great  pride. 

COL.  MOSCOW  B.  CARTER,  of 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  city, 
on  Dec.  5,  1825.  He  is  the  son  of 
Fountain  B.  and  Mary  (Atkinson) 
Carter,  both  natives  of  Virginia.  The 
father  was  born  in  Halifax  county, 
April  6,  1797,  and  was  a son  of  Francis 
W.  Carter,  who  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1767.  Francis  W.  was  the  sou  of 
Samuel  Carter,  likewise  a native  of 
Virginia,  but  of  French  descent  and  a 
physician  by  profession.  Francis  Car- 
ter was  a fanner  by  occupation.  In  1809  he  married  Sarah 
Anderson,  a native  of  Virginia,  and  soon  afterward  they  re- 
moved to  Williamson  county,  Tenn.,  settled  about  three  miles 
from  Franklin,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Seven  children  were  born  to  them.  Fountain  B.,  father  of 
Col.  M.  B.  Carter,  remained  at  home  until  a young  man,  when 
he  went  to  Franklin,  learned  the  shoemaker’s  trade  and  fol- 
lowed it  for  several  years.  Then  he  purchased  a farm  adjoin- 
ing Franklin  and  lived  there  until  his  death  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  vears.  His  wife  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Her 
father  served  as  county  surveyor  and  was  justice  of  the  peace 
for  several  years.  Fountain  B.  and  Mary  Carter  had  twelve 
children  born  to  them,  but  two  of  whom  are  living  now : Col. 
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M.  B.  Carter  and  his  brother,  Francis  \V.,  of  California.  M. 
B.  Carter  was  educated  in  the  Franklin  schools  and  remained 
at  home  until  twenty  years  old.  In  1846  he  organized  a com- 
pany for  service  in  the  Mexican  war  and  was  elected  lieutenant. 
The  company  was  not  needed,  however,  so  he  went  to  Nash- 
ville and  attached  himself  to  Capt.  Harris  Maul  den’s  company, 
which  was  mustered  into  service  in  May,  1846,  and  sent  to 
Pt.  Isabelle,  Tex.  Colonel  Carter  served  twelve  months,  tak- 
ing part  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  and  in  numerous  minor 
engagements.  He  returned  home  in  1847  an<^  ^ie  same  year 
made  a trip  to  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  Fie 
helped  construct  the  first  telegraph  line  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
In  1848  he  returned  to  Franklin,  took  up  the  occupation  of 
surveyor  and  followed  it  for  two  or  three  years.  In  1851  he 
was  married  to  Orlena  C.  Dobbins,  who  was  born  near  Boone’s 
Hill  in  Lincoln  county,  Tenn.  The  same  year  he  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business,  which  he  followed  for  two  years.  In 
1854  he  bought  a farm  four  miles  north  of  Franklin  and  was 
living  there  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  at  once  set  to  work 
to  organize  a company,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain,  and 
it  was  mustered  into  the  Confederate  service  as  Company  FI, 
Twentieth  Tennessee  infantry.  He  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  the  organization  of  the  regiment,  which  was  as- 
signed to  Zollicoffer’s  brigade.  On  Jan.  19,  1862,  Colonel 
Carter  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Fishing  Creek,  but  prior 
to  that  time  he  had  been  in  a number  of  skirmishes.  After 
seeing  the  inside  of  a number  of  prisons,  Colonel  Carter  was 
exchanged  at  Aiken’s  Landing  in  August,  1862.  He  returned 
home,  and  in  1863  rejoined  his  old  regiment,  but  remained 
only  a short  time,  when  he  was  paroled.  He  returned  Home 
and  continued  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Franklin  until  189S, 
v/hen  he  moved  to  Triune,  where  he  lived  for  five  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  his  old 
home  and  now  lives  two  miles  south  of  Franklin.  His  first 
wife  died  in  i860,  and  he  married  again,  in  1866,  his  second 
wife  being  America  Cattles,  a native  of  the  county.  She  died 
in  1876,  and  Colonel  Carter  married  Marmela  E.  Miot,  a 
native  of  South  Carolina.  Five  children  were  born  to  the 
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first  marriage,  three  of  them  being  still  alive:  Mary  O.  Gil- 

lespie, of  Franklin,  and  Walter  F.  and  Hugh  E.,  of  Kansas. 
Of  four  born  to  the  second  marriage,  those  living  are  Alma 
Parry  and  Moscow  B.,  of  Franklin.  The  children  of  the 
third  wife  are  Emma,  at  home,  and  Frank,  in  Nebraska. 
Colonel  Carter  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  is 
a Democrat  in  politics.  At  the  present  time  he  is  living  a 
retired  life,  seeking  the  rest  and  relaxation  which  his  active 
and  industrious  career  has  earned.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  county  and  is  now  the  oldest  living 
native  white-born  child  of  Franklin,  and  the  only  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  war  now  living  in  the  county. 

OLIVER  H.  FOSTER,  a well-known  member  of  the  legal 
profession  of  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Glasgow,  Ky.,  April 
1 6,  183S.  His  father,  George  A.  Foster,  was  a tailor,  and 
while  Oliver  was  still  in  his  boyhood  removed  to  Nashville, 
where  the  son  received  his  education.  In  1857  the  family 
located  at  Gallatin,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  ever 
since  made  his  home,  except  the  time  spent  in  the  Confederate 
service  during  the  war.  Early  in  the  year  1861  he  raised  a 
company  at  Gallatin  and  tendered  its  services  to  Governor 
Harris.  This  was  the  first  company  organized  for  the  state 
service,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  uniforms  of  the 
men  composing  it  were  made  free  of  charge  by  Mr.  Foster's 
father.  The  company  was  mustered  into  the  state  service  in 
April  and  was  later  made  Company  C.  Seventh  Tennessee  in- 
fantry. On  Dec.  24,  1861,  Mr.  Foster  was  made  first  lieutenant 
of  the  company,  and  as  the  captain  was  not  able  for  duty  at 
once,  took  command.  Fie  was  in  command  at  Seven  Pines,  the 
Seven  Days'  battles.  Cedar  Mountain,  where  he  was  slightly 
wounded,  Sharpsburg,  Shepherdsville,  where  he  was  again 
wounded,  Fredericksburg,  Chanceliorsville,  Gettysburg,  Falling 
Waters,  and  in  May,  1864,  was  captured  while  on  duty  on  the 
James  river.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Fort  Delaware,  and  on  the 
night  of  July  2,  in  company  with  W.  P.  Clark,  managed  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  swam  six  miles  to  a vessel, 
where  they  obtained  clothing  and  passage  to  Philadelphia. 
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After  trying  to  reach  his  command  and  failing  to  find  a way 
through  the  Federal  lines,  he  started  to  Greencastle,  Ind., 
where  his  father  had  gone  some  time  before,  but  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  Johnson’s  Island.  There  he  remained  a prisoner 
until  July,  1865.  Returning  to  Gallatin  after  the  war,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  county;  was  elected 
county  clerk  in  1S78  and  held  the  office  for  nine  years;  was 
then  judge  of  the  county  court  for  five  years,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1866  to  Miss  Sallie  Cantrell,  and  they  have  a family 
of  five  children. 

HON.  WILLIAM  OSCEOLA 
GORDON,  county  and  criminal  judge 
of  Maury  county,  Tenn.,  is  a native 
of  that  county  and  was  born  Oct.  23, 
1837.  He  is  a son  of  Powhatan  and 
Caroline  (Coleman)  Gordon.  The 
father  was  born  in  Davidson  county, 
Tenn.,  March  15,  1802,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  white  children  born  in  the 
county.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
politicians  of  Maury  county,  and 
served  two  terms  as  representative  of 
his  district  in  the  legislature,  being  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  was  descended  from  Scotch  ancestors,  who  estab- 
lished the  family  in  Virginia,  where  Capt.  John  Gordon, 
paternal  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born. 
When  a young  man  of  about  twenty-eight  he  settled  at  Nash- 
ville, and  was  the  first  postmaster  in  that  city.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  was  captain  of  a company 
of  spies  or  rangers  under  that  renowned  leader  in  the  early 
Indian  wars.  He  performed  some  daring  feats  of  bravery  and 
demonstrated  wonderful  powers  of  endurance  during  his  life 
on  the  frontier,  particularly  as  a dispatch  bearer  for  General 
Jackson,  in  which  capacity  his  life  was  often  in  extreme  peril. 
He  died  in  middle  life  as  a result  of  exposure  during  these 
experiences.  His  name  is  revered  by  the  early  settlers  of 
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Middle  Tennessee,  to  whom  his  rather  miraculous  record  has 
been  transmitted  by  traditional  history.  His  son,  Powhatan 
Gordon,  inherited  many  of  his  peculiarities  and  traits  of 
character.  He  also  was  engaged  in  warfare  against  the  Indians, 
and  was  major  of  the  First  Tennessee  regiment  in  the  Seminole 
war.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  he  was  brave  and  fear- 
less, a characteristic  which  followed  him  in  the  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  later  life  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  after  a life  of  great  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness.  His  later  life  was  devoted  to  mercantile 
pursuits  and  in  public  office,  about  thirty  years  being  spent  in 
the  offices  of  county  clerk  and  in  connection  with  the  chancery 
court.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  accompanied  the  army  to 
Mexico,  and  after  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  United 
States  forces  he  sold  goods  in  that  city.  In  early  days  he 
marketed  Tennessee  corn  in  Louisiana  by  flat-boat,  and  he 
brought  the  first  steamboat  up  Duck  river.  He  spent  many 
years  in  the  transportation  business  prior  to  the  advent  of  rail- 
roads, and  his  experiences  were  varied  and  interesting.  There 
is  a man  now  living  in  Columbia  whose  life  he  saved  at  im- 
minent peril  to  his  own.  His  wife  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  Their  family  comprised  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  of 
whom  but  two  are  living.  R.  H.  Gordon  is  now  a druggist 
in  New  York  city.  At  one  time  he  represented  Davidson 
county  in  the  legislature,  but  has  been  living  in  New  York 
for  the  last  ten  years.  The  other  is  Judge  Gordon.  He  was 
educated  in  the  country  schools  and  at  Jackson  college.  The 
latter  institution  was  destroyed  by  the  Federal  army  during 
the  war  and  was  never  rebuilt.  He  studied  law  in  Columbia, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  1885,  and  engaged  in 
regular  practice  until  elected  county  judge  in  May,  1902.  He 
was  re-elected  at  the  succeeding  election,  his  first  election  being 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  Hon.  E.  D.  Looney,  retired.  Judge 
Gordon  was  married  May  3,  1859,  to  Miss  Virginia  C.  Gra- 
ham, a native  of  Plickman  county.  Two  children  have  been 
born  to  them:  Powhatan  Graham,  a manufacturer  of  New 
York  city,  and  a daughter,  Louisa,  now  wife  of  Willis  E. 
Jones,  an  extensive  stock  dealer  in  Maury  county.  Judge 
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Gordon  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  of  which  his  parents  were  also  members.  Polit- 
ically, he  is  a Democrat. 


JOSEPH  ALEXANDER  TIT- 
COMB,  mayor  of  Columbia,  Tenn., 
and  a prominent  druggist  of  that  city, 
was  bom  there  Aug.  io,  1856.  He  is 
a son  of  Hiram  B.  Titcomb,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  place,  who  came 
there  in  1849  and  since  that  time  has 
been  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
city’s  interests.  His  native  state  was 
Maine,  from  which  he  emigrated  to 
Memphis  in  1846,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  and  telegraphy 
for  three  years.  He  was  the  first  telegraph  operator  in  Co- 
lumbia, and  not  only  did  he  attend  to  the  office  details,  but 
kept  his  line  in  repair  for  twenty-five  miles  north  and  the  same 
distance  south  of  Columbia.  During  the  Civil  war  he  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business,  and  this  business  is  still  conducted 
by  his  son.  The  father  retired  from  active  busines  in  1888 
and  has  since  taken  a well-earned  respite  from  the  cares  of 
business  to  which  years  of  attention  and  good  management  en- 
title him.  He  married  Miss  C.  M.  Ewing,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Ewing,  of  Williamson  county.  She  died  during 

the  infancy  of  her  son.  Joseph  A.,  he  being  the  only  child  born 

to  them.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  graduated  from  Davidson 
college,  North  Carolina,  in  1876,  entered  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  the  autumn  of  1877  and  graduated  in 
1880.  For  two  years  he  was  in  the  drug  business  in  Memphis, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  returned  to  Columbia,  where  he 
has  remained,  succeeding  to  his  father’s  business  on  the  latter’s 
retirement  in  1888.  Mr.  Titcomb  was  married  in  1881  to  Miss 
Lucy  Smiser,  a native  of  Columbia  and  a daughter  of  Warren 
S.  Smiser,  of  an  old  Maury  county  family.  Two  sons  have 
been  born  to  them,  Hiram  B.,  Jr.,  and  Warren  Smiser,  aged 
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nineteen  and  thirteen  years,  respectively.  The  “Titcomb  cor- 
ner/’ as  it  is  termed,  has  had  a drug  store  located  there  for 
seventy-five  years,  and  the  Titcomb  family  have  owned  it  for 
over  fifty  years.  Mr.  Titcomb  lias  served  as  mayor  of  Columbia 
since  May,  1903,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  office  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  E.  Yoest.  He  is  a Democrat,  but  not  aggressive 
in  politics.  He  is  strictly  devoted  to  his  profession.  Himself 
and  family  are  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
which  has  been  the  religious  home  of  his  ancestors  for  genera- 
tions. Mr.  Titcomb  has  been  quite  an  extensive  traveler, 
though  never  long  absent  from  his  home  city. 


WILLIAM  BETHEL  ROMINE, 
of  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Pulaski  Citizen,  is  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  United  States.  As 
early  as  1660  some  of  the  name 
settled  at  New  Amsterdam  (now 
New  York),  and  Layton  Romine  was 
among  the  early  settlers  on  the 
French  Broad  river,  in  Tapper  East 
Tennessee,  and  there  reared  a large 
familv.  William,  one  of  the  younger 
sons  of  his  first  marriage,  married  Mary  Callahan,  and  this 
couple  were  the  grandparents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
They  lived  for  a time  at  Rogers ville,  Ala.,  where  James  Alexan- 
der Romine,  the  father  of  William  B.,  was  born.  When  he 
was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  came,  with  his  parents  to 
Stantonville,  McNairy  county,  Tenn.,  and  there  grew  to  man- 
hood. He  was  a farmer  by  occupation  and  held  the  offices  of 
school  director  and  justice  of  the  peace.  James  A.  Romine 
married  Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Marion  and 
Ann  Belle  (Howard)  Fullwood,  her  parents  coming  from  North 
Carolina  at  an  early  date  and  settling  at  Stantonville.  At  the 
battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  William 
Fullwood  and  Benoni  Banning  fought  side  by  side.  In  the 
brilliant  charge  up  the  mountain  Banning  was  wounded  three 
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times  by  bayonet  thrusts.  The  two  men  afterward  became 
great  friends, — so  intimate,  in  fact,  that  Full  wood  married 
Banning’s  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  Samuel  M.  Fullwood,  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  the  subject,  was  a son  of  this  marriage. 
William  Bethel  Romine  was  born  at  Stantonville,  Nov.  21, 
1861.  His  primary  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools 
of  McNairy  county,  Elder  T.  B.  Larimore  being  one  of  his 
early  teachers.  He  afterward  attended  the  Peabody  college, 
University  of  Nashville,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  L.I.  in 
1887,  that  being  the  only  degree  then  conferred  by  the  literary 
department.  Before  going  to  college  he  had  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  after  receiving  his  degree  followed  that  profession  for 
seven  years.  In  1894  he  became  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Citizen,  which  he  has  since  conducted  as  a successful  and 
enterprising  newspaper.  Politically,  Mr.  Romine  is  a Democrat, 
and  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  party. 
He  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  county  executive  committee; 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  1901,  and  again,  1903,  from 
the  district  of  which  Giles  county  is  a part.  In  the  session  of 
1901  he  was  chairman  of  the  penitentiary  committee,  and  in 
1903  of  the  committee  on  education.  In  church  matters  he  is  a 
Cumberland  Presbyterian ; is  an  elder  in  the  church  and  clerk  of 
the  session;  has  served  as  moderator  of  the  presbytery;  repre- 
sented his  presbytery  in  the  general  assembly;  also  represented 
his  church  in  the  general  council  of  the  Presbyterian  alliance 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1899,  and  is  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school.  In  the  fraternal  circles  of  Pulaski  he  is  a prom- 
inent figure,  having  served  as  worshipful  master  of  his  Masonic 
lodge ; high  priest  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter ; chancellor  com- 
mander of  the  Knights  of  Pythias;  and  trustee  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  lodge.  In  1888  he  was  for  some  months  connected 
with  the  state  militia  as  a member  of  the  Witt  Rifles  of  Colum- 
bia. In  whatever  movement  Mr.  Romine  engages,  he  gives  it 
his  undivided  attention  and  his  best  efforts  for  the  time.  As 
a business  man  he  is  successful  because  of  his  energy  and  well- 
directed  efforts;  in  his  church  he  is  a consistent  supporter  of 
his  religious  tenets;  in  his  lodges  he  practices  the  precepts  of 
the  order;  and  in  politics  he  is  always  true  to  his  principles  and 
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ready  to  defend  them.  It  is  natural  that  such  a man  should 
enjoy  the  full  confidence  and  respect  of  his  associates  and 
acquaintances,  and  Mr.  Romine  occupies  that  position  in  the 
community  where  he  lives.  He  was  married  at  Pulaski  on 
June  10,  1891,  to  Miss  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Judge  John  S.  and 
Florence  (Barker)  Wilkes.  Judge  Wilkes  is  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Tennessee  supreme  court,  and  during  the  Civil  war  was 
in  the  commissary  department  of  the  Confederate  army  with 
rank  of  captain.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Romine  there  has  been  born 
one  son,  John  Wilkes,  born  Sept.  14,  1900.  He  was  a remark- 
ably bright  and  pretty  child,  full  of  promise,  but  died  of  that 
dread  disease,  diphtheria,  on  Dec.  24,  1902. 


WILLIAM  AUSTIN  SMITH,  M. 
D.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  is  a 
descendant  of  Rev.  Henry  Smith. 
1640,  and  is  a son  of  Rev.  Franklin 
Gillette  Smith,  who  was  born  Dec. 
14,  1797,  at  Benson.  Vt.,  the  fourth 
of  six  sons  born  to  Judge  Chauncey 
Smith.  The  Judge  was  a son  of 
Asahe!  Smith,  who  married  Miss 
Agnes  Gillette,  a French  lady,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  her  hus- 
band dying  at  fifty.  Judge  Chauncey 
Smith  died  in  LeRoy,  New  York,  Dec.  11,  1836.  Franklin 
Gillette  Smith  was  a studious  boy  and  followed  his  earlier 
instruction  with  a course  at  Middlebury  college  and  at  Prince- 
ton. In  early  manhood  he  opened  a school  for  boys  at  Milledge- 
ville,  the  former  capital  of  Georgia,  but  he  soon  after  became 
a resident  of  Virginia,  establishing  himself  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  where  he  pursued  teaching.  While  there  he  was 
ordained  as  presbyter  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  it  is  said 
his  reading  and  sermons  were  models  of  finish,  thought  and 
eloquence.  In  1822  he  established  a school  at  Lynchburg,  in 
the  old  Masonic  hall,  where  during  the  week  he  taught  and 
on  Sunday  conducted  divine  service,  carrying  on  the  latter  for 
years  without  compensation  and  building  up  the  church  from 
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almost  nothing  to  a fairly  strong  number,  the  outcome  being 
the  erection  of  a church  building  in  1825-26.  The  first  Epis- 
copal convention  in  Upper  Virginia  was  held  in  this  edifice, 
which  his  unselfish  and  devoted  work  had  made  possible.  In 
1829  he  established  a girls’  school  in  Lynchburg  and  con- 
ducted it  successfully  for  some  time.  He  was  married  May  29, 
1836,  to  Miss  Sarah  Davis,  daughter  of  Henry  Davis,  of 
Lynchburg,  and  she  joined  her  husband  in  enlarging  and  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  the  institution  until  it  came  to  be  the  best 
known  school  in  Lynchburg.  In  1837  Rev.  F.  G.  Smith 
received  an  urgent  solicitation  to  take  charge  of  a literary  insti- 
tution at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  took 
leave  of  his  many  friends  in  Lynchburg  and  set  out  with  his 
family  in  carriages,  his  school  apparatus  and  furniture  in 
wagons,  and  reached  their  destination  after  a long  and  weari- 
some trip.  For  fourteen  years  he  carried  on  his  school  work. 
The  course  of  study  prepared  by  him  was  both  extensive  and 
practical.  In  1852  he  founded  the  Columbia  Athenaeum,  of 
which  he  remained  principal  until  his  death  in  1866.  The  state 
legislature  chartered  the  Athenaeum  in  1858,  with  full  college 
powers.  In  the  early  forties  he  established  The  Guardian,  a 
family  magazine  that  for  many  years  had  a wide  circulation, 
and  in  i860  he  wrote  “The  Children  of  the  Rectory.”  Besides 
being  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  educators  of 
his  time,  Mr.  Smith  was  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  and 
obtained  many  patents  from  the  government.  In  politics,  he 
was  a Whig,  and,  like  many  of  that  party,  took  sides  with  the 
South  in  the  war.  He  uniformed  Company  B,  of  the  Second 
Tennessee  infantry;  sent  two  sons  into  the  army;  served  in  the 
home  guards ; and  spent  much  time  in  the  South  and  with  the 
soldiers  in  the  field.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the 
feasibility  of  postal  cars.  The  school  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1856.  He  was  an  earnest  reader,  his  writing  and 
speaking  being  graceful  and  polished.  Flis  lectures  in  the 
Athenaeum  were  brilliant  and  drew  crowds  and  he  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  South,  his  fine  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  his  congenial  nature  and  his  courteous  manner 
giving  him  a rare  charm  which  drew  to  him  the  best  people 
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and  minds  of  the  time.  In  i860  lie  and  his  wife  revisited  their 
old  home  in  Lynchburg,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-three  years, 
and  there  they  met  a hearty  and  generous  welcome  from  the 
friends  of  early  days.  The  war  caused  a suspension  of  his 
school,  but  at  the  end  of  hostilities  he  resumed  his  labors, 
quickly  restoring  it  to  the  high  place  gained  in  the  days  before 
the  war.  The  exercises  in  June,  1866,  were  unusually  brilliant, 
the  attendance  large,  and  never  had  its  future  appeared  brighter. 
Mr.  Smith  began  preparing  for  the  new  year's  work,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  bilious  fever,  and  on  Aug.  4,  1866,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine,  he  laid  down  the  cares  of  life  and  entered 
into  rest,  passing  away  at  peace  with  all  mankind.  The  funeral 
procession  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  in  Columbia.  The 
burial  was  with  Masonic  honors,  as  he  had  been  a past  master, 
a Knight  Templar  and  a Sublime  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret. 
Besides  thousands  of  friends,  he  left  a widow  who  maintained 
the  reputation  of  the  Athenaeum  until  her  death  in  1871,  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hosea  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Burckhardt  of 
Cincinnati,  and  three  sons,  R.  IT,  W.  A.,  and  F.  H.,  the  latter 
of  whom  managed  the  institution  until  1887,  R.  D.  Smith 
taking  charge  when  he  retired.  Rev.  F.  G.  Smith  established 
the  first  undenominational  school  for  girls  and  was  the  pioneer 
publisher  of  educational  journals.  Few  of  those  who  have  made 
for  themselves  names  and  places  in  educational  circles  have  done 
as  much  for  lasting  good  as  he.  William  Austin  Smith,  his 
son,  was  born  in  Columbia,  Tenn.,  May  28,  1845.  an^  was 
reared  in  his  native  city,  where  he  received  his  early  education. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1867. 
He  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  Columbia  Athenaeum, 
and  LL.D.  from  the  Chicago  university.  He  completed  a 
course  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  Vanderbilt  university, 
and  the  Cumberland  university  at  Lebanon,  graduating  in  medi- 
cine from  the  first  two  and  in  philosophy  from  the  last.  He 
engaged  for  a short  time  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Colum- 
bia, but  his  principal  life  work  has  been  along  the  lines  of 
education.  He  and  his  two  brothers  were  the  owners  of  the 
Columbia  Athenaeum  and  the  Columbia  high  school.  These 
institutions  have  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  original  owners 
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and  are  now  owned  by  the  city  of  Columbia  and  used  for  public 
school  purposes.  Fifteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  active 
teaching.  He  was  president  of  the  State  Teachers’  association 
for  one  year.  Doctor  Smith  has  published  several  books  and 
pamphlets.  He  is  a man  of  exalted  attainments  along  literary 
lines  and  is  well  known  among  the  prominent  educators  of 
Tennessee.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  enlisted  in  the  Second 
Tennessee  infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Wm,  B.  Bate.  He 
has  a commission  from  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war  as 
ordnance  sergeant  of  the  Forty-eighth  Tennessee  infantry,  and 
was  ordnance  officer  of  Quarles’  brigade  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee, from  Murfreesboro  to  the  close.  Doctor  Smith  is  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  society,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Sigma  Chi  and 
other  societies,  and  belongs  to  the  subordinate  and  grand  lodges 
and  bodies  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  of  Tennessee.  He  is  a past  master  in  the  Masonic 
order,  and  past  grand  master  and  grand  patriarch  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  of  the  state;  is  now  master  of  the  convocation  of  past 
masters  of  Tennessee;  a Son  of  the  American  Revolution,  by 
reason  of  his  great-grandfather’s  services;  president  of  the 
Alumni  Society  of  the  University  of  Virginia  for  Columbia, 
Tennessee;  adjutant  and  secretary  of  Leonidas  Polk  Bivouac 
No.  3.  and  William  Henry  Trousdale  Camp  No.  495,  United 
Confederate  Veterans  of  Columbia;  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
church  and  for  a number  of  years  was  president  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  association  in  Columbia.  He  owns  a hand- 
some home  on  School  street,  where  he  lives  surrounded  by 
his  books  and  pets.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  editors 
of  The  Guardian,  the  educational  paper  founded  by  his  esteemed 
father.  He  has  visited  European  countries  and  has  traveled 
extensively  over  North  America,  having  been  in  nearly  every 
country,  state  and  territory  on  this  continent.  Among  the 
medals  that  he  has  received  for  distinguished  services  are  the 
past  master’s  and  past  grand  master’s  jewels  and  the  Southern 
Cross  of  Honor.  He  visits  the  sick,  relieves  the  distressed, 
buries  the  dead,  cares  for  the  widow  and  educates  the  orphan. 
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He  continues  a large  correspondence  in  this  and  other  countries. 
As  a good  citizen,  he  helps  the  people,  young  and  old.  He  has 
made  many  friends  in  his. career  of  usefulness. 

WILLIAM  E.  BOSTICK,  principal  of  the  city  schools  of 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Richmond  county,  N.  C.,  Aug. 
12,  1854.  He  is  a son  of  Jonas  H.  and  Mary  (Covington) 
Bostick,  both  natives  of  North  Carolina,  where  most  of  their 
lives  were  passed.  The  father  was  a merchant.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years.  The  mother  is  still  living  and 
makes  her  home  with  her  son.  She  was  born  in  1831.  Wil- 
liam E.  was  the  only  child.  His  principal  education  was 

gained  at  Rockingham,  the  market  town  of  the  section  in  which 
the  family  lived.  He  had  a hard  struggle  in  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation, walking  four  miles  to  school.  He  also  attended  the 
private  school  conducted  by  Professor  McDirmid  at  Ellerbe 
Springs,  for  fifteen  months,  then  for  a similar  length  of  time 
at  the  Rockingham  private  school,  one  year  in  Trinity  college, 
a short  time  at  Webb  Brothers'  school  at  Culleoka,  Tenn.,  and 
one  term  at  Eastman  Business  college,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
where  he  finished  his  education.  Upon  leaving  school  he  be- 
came a bookkeeper  for  a wholesale  merchant  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  where  he  was  employed  for  a year.  He  was  married 
Nov.  30,  1876,  in  Maury  county,  Tenn.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Nicholson,  a native  of  that  county.  He  remained  in  Tennessee 
for  a year  and  then  returned  to  North  Carolina.  A year  later, 
he  left  his  wife  temporarily  in  North  Carolina  and  went  to 
Texas,  but  did  not  locate  or  engage  in  any  business  there.  In 
1878  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  the  following  January  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  in  Columbia,  carrying  on  a 
grocery  business  for  about  six  months.  He  taught  one  year 
in  the  Columbia  Boys’  Training  school  and  then  returned  to 
the  grocery  business,  remaining  in  it  this  time  until  1894.  At 
that  time  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Columbia  public 
schools  and  has  continued  in  that  position  since.  Lie  has  charge 
of  three  buildings,  with  about  five  hundred  white  children  en- 
rolled in  the  various  grades.  The  Latin  course  in  the  high 
school,  includes  four  years’  work.  The  colored  schools  are 
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also  under  Professor  Bostick's  jurisdiction,'  the  number  of 
pupils  being  about  the  same  as  the  white.  In  the  white  school 
nine  teachers  are  employed  in  the  general  school  work,  and  a 
special  teacher  of  vocal  music.  In  the  colored  schools  there 
are  seven  teachers,  all  colored.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Bostick 
have  five  children  living  and  have  lost  one:  Nona  and  Marrin, 

twins;  Bessie,  Kate,  James  T.  and  William  Eugene,  Jr.  The 
first  named  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 
All  but  the  youngest  have  completed  their  school  work.  James 
T.  is  employed  with  the  Birmingham  Southern  railroad,  with 
which  he  has  a good  position.  The  family  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  political  views,  Professor 
Bostick  has  been  rather  discriminating,  voting  for  men  rather 
than  party  measures.  He  is  a popular  man  and  a highly  valued 
citizen,  well  known  throughout  the  county  as  a conscientious 
and  successful  educator. 

-r 

MORGAN  C.  FITZPATRICK,  of  Hartsville,  lawyer,  jour- 
nalist and  present  representative  of  the  fourth  district  in  Con- 
gress, is  the  youngest  member  of  the  Tennessee  delegation,  both 
in  point  of  years  and  congressional  membership.  He  was  born 
in  1870,  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  the  University  of 
Ohio,  and  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Cumberland 
university,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.  He  began  the  practice  of  law, 
but  his  inclination  toward  journalism  was  so  strong  that  he 
became  the  editor  of  a newspaper.  He  has  twice  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Tennessee  legislature;  served  two  terms  as  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  was  twice  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  state  executive  committee.  Upon  his  second 
election  to  the  legislature  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  those  who  served  during  that  session 
with  him  speak  of  him  as  an  able  and  impartial  presiding 
officer.  Through  the  acquaintances  he  formed  as  a legislator, 
editorial  w riter,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  committee, 
he  became  popular  with  his  associates,  and  in  1902  came  out  as 
a candidate  for  the  nomination  to  Congress  against  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Snodgrass.  He  was  victorious  at  the  primary  election  by  a 
substantial  majority,  and  was  triumphantly  elected  in  November. 
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The  district  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Clay,  Cumberland, 
P'cntress,  Jackson,  Macon,  Morgan,  Overton,  Pickett,  Putnam, 
Rhea,  Smith,  Sumner,  Trousdale  and  Wilson.  The  district  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  being  160  miles  in  extent  from 
east  to  west  and  about  90  miles  from  north  to  south.  Some 
of  the  counties  have  no  railroad,  yet  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  made  a 
canvass  of  the  district  and  not  only  held  his  own  with  the  party 
ticket  but  in  several  places  made  substantial  gains. 


HON.  LEMUEL  P.  PADGETT, 
representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Columbia  district,  is  a native  of.  Co- 
lumbia, Tenn.,  where  he  was  born 
Nov.  28,  1855.  He  is  a son  of  John 
B.  and  Rebecca  O.  (Phillips)  Pad- 
gett, the  former  a native  of  William- 
son county,  Tenn.,  and  the  latter  of 
Maury  county.  John  B.  Padgett 
was  a public  official  in  Maury  county 
for  many  years,  serving  twenty  years 
as  clerk  of  the  county  court,  and  dy- 
ing at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years.  His  wife  died  in  her  sixty- 
fourth  year.  Their  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Lemuel  is  the  eldest ; one  of  the  sons  is  deceased ; 
the  sister  is  now  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  G.  Grant,  of  Columbia;  the  living 
brother  (Hazel)  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  central 
Tennessee.  Henry  G.  died  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Lemuel  P.  Padgett  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Columbia 
and  at  Erskine  college,  S.  C.,  graduating  from  the  latter  insti- 
tution in  the  classical  course,  in  1876.  He  engaged  in  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Wilkes  & Bullock,  at  Columbia, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1877.  After  giving  two  years 
to  additional  study,  he  began  practice  in  1879,  and  in  1880  was 
associated  as  a partner  of  the  Hon.  John  V.  Wright.  After 
the  dissolution  of  Wilkes  & Bullock  he  became  a partner  with 
Col.  N.  R.  Wilkes  and  continued  with  him  until  July  1,  1887, 
when  he  formed  a partnership  with  II.  P.  . Figuers,  which  lasted 
until  Mr.  Padgett’s  election  to  Congress  in  iqoo.  Llis  law 
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practice  was  of  a general  nature,  giving  special  prominence  to  no 
feature  of  the  profession.  As  an  attorney,  Mr.  Padgett  has 
borne  an  enviable  record  as  an  honest  and  fearless  advocate, 
strong  and  able  in  defense,  aggressive  and  active  in  prosecution. 
He  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1898,  though  without  his 
seeking  the  office,  being  nominated  over  his  own  protest  after 
three  times  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  consideration  of 
the  convention.  He  served  the  term,  being  elected  to  Congress 
while  yet  a state  senator.  His  nomination  was  secured  after  a 
hard  contest,  in  which  several  very  prominent  gentlemen  were 
contestants.  In  1902  he  was  re-elected. 

In  Congress  Mr.  Padgett  is  a member  of  the  banking  and 
currency  committee,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  lower 
house.  Mr.  Padgett  was  married,  Nov.  11,  1880,  to  Miss 
Ida  B.  Latta.  of  Columbia,  a daughter  of  Sims  Latta,  former 
sheriff  of  Maury  county  and  now  a successful  and  well-to-do 
farmer.  Mrs.  Padgett  was  educated  at  the  Columbia  Athenaeum. 
Four  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Padgett  ; Eliz- 
abeth, a student  in  Washington,  D.  C. ; John  B.,  William  L., 
and  Lemuel  P.,  Jr.  Mr.  Padgett  is  a member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and 
of  the  Royal  Arcanum.  He  is  a member  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  church,  although  his  father’s  family  were  Meth- 
odists and  his  mother’s  people  were  members  of  the  Christian 
church.  Politically,  he  is  an  active  and  zealous  supporter  of 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  one  of  the 
presidential  electors  for  the  Democracy  in  Tennessee  when  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1884. 

JAMES  B.  CO  WAX,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Tullahoma.  Tenn.,  is  of  Scotch-Irish  extrac- 
tion, that  happy  combination  of  blood  which  has  produced  so 
many  men  prominent  in  the  annals  of  America.  His  ancestors 
went  from  Scotland  to  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  from  there 
some  of  the  name  came  to  the  New  World  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, some  years  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  Doctor 
Cowan’s  grandfather,  Maj.  James  Cowan,  was  captured  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  by  the  Indians  arid  held  a prisoner  for  a year. 
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his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Walker,  being-  cap- 
tured at  the  same  time.  She  was  held  in  captivity  for  nearly 
seven  years  before  she  found  an  opportunity  to  escape.  The 
family  was  living  in  Blount  county  at  the  time  of  the  capture, 
but  later  James  Cowan  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Franklin  county.  He  served  in  the  Creek  and  Seminole  wars 
and  fought  with  General  Jackson  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
His  son,  Samuel  M.  Cowan,  father  of  Doctor  Cowan,  was  born 
in  Blount  county  in  1801.  He  was  a minister  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  church,  and  his  fame  as  an  orator,  preacher 
and  scholar  extended  throughout  the  South.  He  married  Nancy 
C.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Brazeale)  Clements,  of 
South  Carolina.  Dr.  J.  B.  Cowan  was  born  at  .Fayetteville, 
Tenn.,  Sept.  15,  1831.  During  his  boyhood  he  lived  with  his 
parents  in  Mississippi  and  later  at  Memphis.  In  1851  he 
returned  to  Fayetteville,  where  he  studied  medicine  under  Wil- 
liam and  Moses  Bonner,  who  in  their  day  were  prominent 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  After  reading  with  these 
two  doctors  for  a while,  he  completed  his  professional  educa- 
tion in  New  York  City,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  both  Aylett’s  institute  and  the  University  Medical  col- 
lege, after  which  he  spent  about  eighteen'  months  in  taking 
clinical  instruction  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city.  He  practiced 
at  Memphis  and  other  places  until  the  war  began,  in  1861,  when 
he  went  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  with  the  first  troops  from  Missis- 
sippi. On  March  27,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  assistant  sur- 
geon and  spent  the  summer  at  Pensacola  with  the  Ninth  Mis- 
sissippi infantry,  under  Colonel  Chalmers.  Late  in  November 
he  was  made  surgeon  of  Forrest’s  battalion,  at  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  and  the  following  June  was  made  chief  surgeon  of  cav- 
alry and  assigned  to  duty  on  General  Forrest’s  staff.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  war  Doctor  Cowan  was  appointed  medical  direct- 
or of  Forrest’s  corps  of  cavalry.  Since  the  war  he  has  prac- 
ticed in  various  places.  In  the  cholera  epidemic  at  Memphis  in 
1866  he  contracted  the  disease  and  upon  recovering  removed  to 
Franklin  county.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Selma,  Ala.,  and 
lived  there  until  1873,  when  he  located  at  Tullahoma.  There  he 
has  built  up  a large  practice  and  has  a high  standing,  both 
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with  the  profession  and  the  general  public.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Tri-S'tate  Medical  society,  the  Association  of  Med- 
ical Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of 
the  State  Association  of  Confederate  Bivouacs.  In  October, 
1857,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Robinson,  a daughter  of 
James  B.  and  Frances  (Otey)  Robinson,  of  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Mrs.  Cowan’s  mother  was  a cousin  of  Bishop  Otey,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  a daughter  of  Captain  Otey  of  the  war  of  1812. 

EDWIN  L.  DRAKE,  of  Winchester,  Tenn.,  author  and 
physician,  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  Tenn.,  Sept.  23,  1840. 
He  is  a son  of  James  F.  and  Mary  (Bright)  Drake.  His 
great-grandfather,  John  Drake,  was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution 
and  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Two 
other  great-grandfathers,  William  Flail  and  John  Morgan, 
served  under  Washington,  the  former  with  the  rank  of  major 
and  the  latter  as  captain,  and  after  the  war  both  became  pioneer 
settlers  of  Tennessee.  Edwin  L.  Drake  was  educated  in  dif- 
ferent institutions,  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  i860,  and  was  preparing  for  the  study  of  medicine 
when  the  war  broke  out.  He  enlisted  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany K,  Second  Tennessee  infantry,  and  was  mustered  into  the 
Confederate  service  at  Lynchburg,  Va.  He  was  at  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas;  fought  at  Evansport,  was  transferred  to 
the  Western  army  at  the  beginning  of  1862;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  where  he  was  wounded;  was  afterward  at 
Corinth,  Richmond,  Ky. ; Murfreesboro,  Missionary  Ridge,  Pine 
Mountain,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peachtree  Creek,  around 
Atlanta,  where  he  was  again  wounded,  and  at  Bentonville,  N.  C, 
besides  a number  of  minor  affairs.  Wffien  peace  was  restored 
he  returned  to  his  long-cherished  project  of  studying  medicine, 
and  in  1867  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Nashville. 
Next  he  took  a post-graduate  course  at  New  Orleans,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  By  his  energy, 
his  skill,  and  his  pleasing  personality,  he  has  built  up  a large 
and  lucrative  practice  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive physicians  in  his  section  of  the  state.  Doctor  Drake 
has  been  a contributor  to  medical,  scientific  and  historical  mag- 
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azines,  and  took  an  important  part  in  editing  the  “Annals  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  Early  W estern  History.”  In 
1897  "'as  appointed  postmaster  at  Winchester  by  President 
Cleveland.  He  has  been  twice  married : first  to  a Miss  Bmn- 
ham,  who  died  in  1870,  and  afterward  to  Miss  Nina  Duffield.  of 
New  Orleans.  He  has  five  children:  Elizabeth,  Eloise,  Frank, 

Marguerite  and  Lucia. 


T HEODORICK  E.  LIPSCOMB, 
register  of  deeds  of  Maury  county, 
Tenn.,  was  born  on  a farm  seven 
miles  from  Columbia,  Aug.  8,  1845. 
He  is  a son  of  George  and  Clara 
(Erwin)  Lipscomb,  the  father  a na- 
tive of  North  Carolina  and  the 
mother  of  Tennessee.  George  Lips- 
comb was  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Maury  county,  coming  there  about 
1831.  In  the  Seminole  war,  he  was 
commander  of  a company  of  mounted 
men  and  served  with  honor  and  distinction.  His  later  life  was 
spent  in  farming  and  stock  dealing.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years  and  his  wife  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The 
paternal  grandfather  was  a soldier  from  North  Carolina  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  widow  was  a pensioner  after  his  death 
by  reason  of  this  service  and  his  descendants  belong  to  the  order 
of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  George  and  Clara  Lips- 
comb were  the  parents  of  the  following  children : Archibald 

A.,  named  for  his  grandfather,  was  captain  of  a company  of 
cavalry  in  the  Confederate  service  during  the  Civil  war,  and 
surrendered  with  Johnston's  army.  He  is  now  representative 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  from  Maury 
county,  and  is  a man  well  known  and  highly  esteemed.  William 
H.  served  through  the  war  and  is  now  living  in  Columbia, 
engaged  in  the  insurance  and  real  estate  business.  Benjamin 
J.  has  been  a speculator  and  stock  trader  and  lives  in  Columbia. 
Mrs.  Emma  McFall  lives  on  a farm  near  Columbia  and  is  a 
widow.  Mrs.  William  J.  Erwin  resides  at  Batesville.  Ark. 
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Theodorick  E.  attended  the  schools  in  his  native  county,  though 
his  education  was  interrupted  by  the  war.  He  served  two  years 
in  the  Confederate  cavalry,  first  under  General  Forrest,  then 
under  General  W heeler,  and  lastly  under  Gen.  W ade  Hampton. 
He  participated  in  nearly  ail  of  the  cavalry  engagements  of  the 
various  departments  in  which  he  served.  After  the  surrender 
at  Greenville,  X.  C.,  he  returned  to  his  home  and  took  up 
various  lines  of  employment  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require. 
For  three  years  he  was  a policeman  at  Columbia,  which  was 
followed  by  four  years  as  chief  of  the  department.  Later  he 
was  tax  collector,  secretary  of  the  board  of  city  supervisors, 
served  two  years  as  mayor;  has  filled  nearly  every  municipal 
office  in  the  city  of  Columbia,  and  is  now  a member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen.  He  has  also  been  engaged  in  the  hotel 
business,  cotton  factor,  merchant,  farmer,  etc.  In  March,  1894, 
Mr.  Lipscomb  started  the  Dixie  Game  Fozul,  a monthly  publi- 
cation, illustrated,  which  has  a wide  circulation,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  also  in  Europe,  Mexico  and  Canada.  It  is 
devoted  principally  to  game  fowls  and  thoroughbred  hunting 
dogs.  This  enterprise  has  proved  quite  profitable  to  Mr.  Lips- 
comb, as  his  publication  is  not  struggling  in  an  overcrowded 
field,  as  many  special  journals  are.  Mr.  Lipscomb  has  served 
two  terms  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  elected  county 
register  in  September,  1902.  The  old  saying,  “jack  at  all 
trades  and  good  at  none/5  will  hardly  apply  in  his  case,  for  he 
has  been  measurably  successful  in  whatever  he  has  undertaken. 
Mr.  Lipscomb  was  married,  in  1867,  to  Miss  Elvira  Walker, 
daughter  of  Joseph  A.  and  Adeline  Walker,  both  now  deceased, 
but  long  residents  of  Maury  county.  Air.  and  Mrs.  Lipspomb 
have  a family  of  three  sons  and  six  daughters  living.  George 
N.  is  at  Gonzales,  Texas,  where  he  is  owner  and  proprietor  of  a 
steam  laundry;  Archibald  W.  is  a bookkeeper  for  the  Columbia 
Mill  and  Elevator  Company,  but  was  for  nine  years  with  the 
Wells-Fargo  Company,  and  is  a man  of  excellent  business 
capacity:  Charles  C.  is  a locomotive  engineer,  an  extensive  trav- 
eler, was  in  the  Spanish-American  war  with  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
and  is  now  with  his  brother  in  Gonzales,  Texas;  Addie  L.  is 
the  wife  of  E.  T.  Church,  of  Florida;  Clara  is  the  wife  of 
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Robert  Lee  Vaughn,  of  Columbia,  her  husband  being  a sales- 
man in  a hardware  store;  Ida  is  the  wife  of  Raymond  C. 
Adkisson,  clothing  merchant,  of  Columbia.  Term. ; Emma,  Bessie 
and  Frankie  are  at  home.  Mr.  Lipscomb  has  been  a life-long 
Democrat.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  though  he  was  reared  a Presbyterian. 

CAPT.  FEILDER  M.  M.  BEALL, 
of  the  United  States  army  and  com- 
mandant of  Columbia  arsenal,  is  a 
native  of  Prince  George  county,  Md., 
and  was  born  May  19,  1849.  He  is 
descended  on  his  father’s  side  from 
Maryland’s  great  Indian  fighter,  Col. 
Ninian  Beall,  who  came  to  Maryland 
from  Scotland  in  1658.  Alexander 
Magruder,  who  commanded  the  Perth- 
shire Scottish  regiment  in  the  battle 
of  Worcester  against  Cromwell,  and 
who  came  to  Maryland  in  1652,  was  his  maternal  colonial  ances- 
tor. Captain  Beall  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  state. 
On  attaining  his  majority  he  entered  the  government  service 
in  the  weather  bureau  department  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
was  in  1870,  and  he  continued  in  that  department  for  thirteen 
years,  being  advanced  from  time  to  time  until  his  last  two 
years  were  spent  as  chief  of  the  weather  predicting  department. 
In  1883  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  army  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  national  capitol. 
In  18.91  he  was  made  first  lieutenant  and  promoted  to  captain 
in  1898,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-America.11 
war.  Fie  has  served  in  most  of  the  military  posts  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish-American  war 
he  was  located  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  in  Texas.  He  accom- 
panied General  I^awton’s  command  to  the  Philippines;  served 
under  that  officer  during  all  of  his  operations  in  that  country; 
participated  in  the  battles  at  Baliuag,  Maasin,  San  Illdefonso, 
Sabul,  Canebreak,  Bintoc,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  numer- 
ous skirmishes.  The  enemies  he  confronted  were  the  pure 
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Philippines,  a most  wily  foe,  who  would  lie  concealed  for  hours 
to  get  a shot,  and  then  run  away.  In  1901  Captain  Beall 
returned  to  his  native  country  and  assisted  in  organizing  the 
new  Twenty-sixth  regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He 
returned  to  the  Philippines  the  same  year,  but  there  were  no 
further  active  hostilities,  and  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
his  native  land,  where  he  was  assigned  to  command  at  the 
Columbia  arsenal.  Plis  travels  have  been  extensive  and  his 
experience  varied  and  interesting.  He  has  quite  a collection 
of  Philippine  arms,  including  the  dread  bolo,  stiletto,  etc.  He 
recites  an  instance  where  he  sent  a member  of  his  company  to 
intercept  and  bring  in  four  Philippinos  who  appeared  on  the 
flank  of  his  company  a short  distance  away.  The  soldier,  a 
Swede,  advanced  to  within  about  twenty-five  feet  of  the  Phil- 
ippinos and  beckoned  them  to  come  in.  Instead,  however,  one 
of  them  threw  his  bolo  and  cut  the  soldier’s  cartridge  belt  from 
his  body.  He  immediately  shot  all  four  of  them  and  returned 
with  four  bolos.  When  asked  why  he  didn’t  bring  in  the  men,- 
his  reply  was:  “They  were  too  heavy,  sir.”  In  May,  1902, 

Captain  Beall  was  appointed  by  the  war  department  inspecting 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  of  Tennessee,  a most  signal  honor. 
He  visited  the  rendezvous  of  each  company  in  the  state,  and 
then  submitted  his  report  to  the  war  department.  At  Columbia, 
Captain  Beall  has  command  of  Company  K,  Third  United 
States  infantry.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  valued  at  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  They  are  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  presence  of  the  troops  is  necessary  for  their  pres- 
ervation and  protection.  The  buildings  are  mostly  constructed 
of  stone,  in  handsome  and  substantial  designs.  There  are  ample 
accommodations  in  the  soldiers’  quarters,  three-story  brick  build- 
ings, for  several  hundred  men.  During  the  Spanish-American 
war,  the  arsenal  and  its  equipments  were  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  of  the  accoutrements  used  by  the  soldiers  in  active 
service.  The  grounds,  embracing  thirty  or  forty  acres,  are  laid 
out  with  handsome  graveled  driveways  and  brick  walks,  while 
shade  and  ornamental  trees  adorn  the  place,  rendering  it  home- 
like and  attractive.  The  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a high  and 
ornamental  iron  fence  set  on  a foundation  of  solid  masonry, 
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with  ornamental  and  substantial  gateways  at  the  openings.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  troops  at  the  present  time  is  to  keep  the 
grounds  in  proper  condition,  and  “pkiy  soldier”  after  the  fash- 
ion of  military  posts  in  times  of  peace.  Captain  Beall  has 
been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Martha  Anna  Clark, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1879.  She  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Capt.  Peter  Summers,  of  the  Third  Penn- 
sylvania Legion  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  second  wife 
was  Anne  Lawson  Mapp,  of  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  a member  of 
the  famous  Sinclair  family.  Her  ancestors  were  conspicuous 
both  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  in  the  Confederate  service 
during  the  Civil  war.  Captain  Beall’s  three  children  are  Lillie, 
Grace  and  Pendleton.  The  first  named  is  the  wife  of  Cas. 
C.  Frost,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  His  father  was  Colonel 
Frost,  of  the  Second  Texas  rangers,  during  the  war.  He  lost 
a large  property  and  was  reduced  to  abject  poverty  by  the 
Civil  war,  but  with  commendable  self-reliance  he  began  life  over 
again  by  -hauling  goods  with  ox  teams  from  the  coast  to  the 
interior,  and  in  this  manner  laid  the  foundation  for  a compe- 
tence. Miss  Grace  is  unmarried  and  makes  her  home  with  her 
sister  at  the  present  time.  Pendleton  is  a student.  Captain 
Beall  is  a Mason,  well  advanced  in  the  fraternity ; a member 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  of  the  Franklin  institute,  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of 
the  examining  committee  who  examined  the  first  arc  light  sub- 
mitted to  that  institute  for  a certificate  of  worthiness.  He  is  a 
genial,  pleasant  gentleman,  whose,  acquaintance  it  is  a pleasure 
to  form.  He  and  his  family  occupy  a beautiful  modern  resi- 
dence on  the  arsenal  grounds,  which  is  a feature  of  the  govern- 
ment’s provisions  for  its  employes. 

HON.  HARDIN  PERKINS  FIGUERS.  attorney,  of 
Columbia,  Tenn..  was  born  at  Franklin,  in  that  state,  April  15, 
1849.  He  was  educated  at  Harpeth  Male  academy,  at  Franklin; 
studied  law  and  began  practice  in  1872,  though  not  actively  and 
exclusively  so  until  1875.  He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Franklin  Review  for  four  years  and  of  the  Columbia  Herald 
for  a like  period,  both  weekly  papers.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
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annotated  and  revised  edition  of  ‘‘Hick's  Manual  of  Chancery 
Pleading  and  Practice.”  This  work  has  the  endorsement  of 
all  the  supreme  judges  of  the  state  and  stands,  as  they  say,  in 
the  same  relation  to  chancery  practice  that  “Carether’s  History 
of  a Law  Suit”  stands  to  general  law  practice.  For  seventeen 
years  Mr.  Figuers  has  been  law  partner  of  Hon.  L.  P.  Padgett, 
the  present  representative  in  Congress  from  the  seventh  district 
of  Tennessee.  The  firm  very  justly  is  considered  the  leading 
law  firm  in  Columbia.  Their  business  is  very  large  and  lucra- 
tive, though  Mr.  Padgett  is  not  now  actively  engaged  in  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Figuers  began  his  career  as  a school  teacher,  and  for 
several  years  combined  the  vocations  of  the  teacher,  law  student 
and  journalist.  Fie  is  one  of  the  prominent  Masons  of  Tennessee, 
having  reached  an  exalted  station  in  that  fraternity ; was  wor- 
shipful master  of  Euphemia  lodge  No.  195,  of  Columbia,  for 
two  years;  is  a member  of  Fayette  chapter  No.  4,  Royal  Arch 
Masons;  and  of  De  Molay  commandery  No.  27,  Knights  Tem- 
plar. His  father,  Thomas  N.  Figuers,  was  a prominent  lawyer 
in  his  day.  His  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
were  all  named  Thomas  N.  Figuers,  making  three  gen- 
erations of  the  family  bearing  that  name,  and  all  were  attor- 
neys of  note.  His  mother’s  name  was  Bethenia  Perkins,  a 
native  of  Williamson  county.  Her  grandfather,  Hardin  Per- 
kins, built  the  first  iron  furnace  in  the  South.  He  was  a man 
of  great  wealth,  owning  at  one  time  900  slaves.  The  Figuers 
family  came  from  French  Huguenots,  in  North  Carolina,  and 
are  a family  with  distinctive  characteristics.  The  Perkins  fam- 
ily were  from  Virginia,  and  became  a very  numerous  family 
in  Williamson  county,  where,  in  i860,  the  Perkins  vote  for  the 
Whig  ticket  for  John  Bell,  the  candidate  for  president,  num- 
bered forty-nine.  The  family  is  descended  on  one  side  from 
the  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a fact  in  their  history  of  which 
they  are  justly  proud.  Mr.  Figuers  was  married,  Dec.  4, 
1873,  to  Miss  Lily  Dale,  of  Columbia,  daughter  of  W.  J. 
Dale,  who  was  a resident  of  Columbia  for  sixty  years  and  was 
a man  universally  esteemed.  Mrs.  Figuers  was  educated  at 
Columbia  institute.  The  only  child  born  to  them  is  Miss  Mary 
Dale,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  a young  lady  of  fine  attain- 
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ments,  and  a musician  of  state- wide  repute,  both  as  a violin- 
ist and  pianist,  and  has  given  a number  of  public  recitals  before 
large  audiences,  and  has  everywhere  been  honored  for  her  won- 
derful attainments.  She  is  now  a student  at  the  Musical  con- 
servatory, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Her  father  is  very  proud  of  her 
and  entertains  the  hope  that  she  will  make  a name  for  herself. 
Mr.  Figners  has  never  sought  public  office.  He  is  an  ardent 
temperance  advocate  and  stumped  Southern  Tennessee  for  the 
Prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution.  In  political  affairs, 
he  is  a Democrat.  He  witnessed  the  battle  of  Franklin,  and, 
though  too  young  to  be  regularly  enlisted,  he  was  zealous  in 
caring  for  the  wounded.  His  home  was  within  200  yards  of 
the  Federal  lines.  He^  has  been  a steward  in  the  Methodist 
church  for  thirty-five  years  and  has  been  a teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school  for  nearly  as  long.  At  present  he  is  Bible  class  lecturer 
to  the  largest  class  of  Bible  students  in  Columbia.  He  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  are  members  of  the  same  church.  Mr. 
Figuers  is  liberal  in  support  of  church  and  public  and  private 
charities. 


is  at  present  engaged  along  both  of 
these  lines.  Doctor  Timmons  is  descended  from  German-Dutch, 


Scotch-Irish  and  English  ancestors;  the  founders  of  the  Tim- 
mons and  Fly  families  were  identified  with  the  Revolutionary, 
French  and  Indian  and  Mexican  wars,  in  behalf  of  American 
independence  and  its  support.  The  progenitors  located  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  and  South  Carolina  at  an  early  day,  and  later 


ERNEST  ANDREW  TIMMONS, 
M.  D.,  a prominent  physician,  author 
and  lecturer,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  was 
born  at  Godwin,  Maury  county,  May 
28,  1874.  His  parents,  Andrew  Tack- 
son  and  Emma  Callie  (Fly)  Tim- 
mons, are  both  natives  of  Maury 
county  and  representatives  of  long- 
established  families  of  Tennessee. 
The  father  has  spent  his  life  in  agri- 
cultural and  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
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some  of  them  settled  in  Tennessee.  Through  the  McCauleys, 
the  Timmons  family  are  related  to  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri. 
Doctor  Timmons  is  the  eldest  of  a family  of  seven  children, 
five  of  whom  are  still  living,  as  well  as  the  parents  and  the 
maternal  grandparents.  Zula  Zon  married  A.  A.  Wisener,  a 
merchant  of  Godwin;  Horace  H.  is  a merchant,  farmer  and 
stock  dealer  at  Timmons,  Maury  county;  Inez  is  the  wife  of 
Geo.  T.  Edwards,  a car  builder  at  Nashville,  Term. ; Myrtle  L. 
is  a student  at  Franklin,  Tenn.  Doctor  Timmons  attended 
the  rural  schools  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  and  then 
clerked  in  his  father’s  store  for  three  years.  He  then  com- 
menced preaching  for  the  Christian  church,  attended  the  Nash- 
ville Bible  college  for  four  years,  and  was  engaged  in  minis- 
terial work  until  twenty-six  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  owing  to  a throat  trouble,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine,  entered  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville, 
pursued  his  studies  there  for  two  years,  spending  the  summer 
vacations  in  preparatory  studies  along  professional  lines  at 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  continued  thus  until  he  completed  his 
medical  studies  by  graduating  from  Vanderbilt  university  April 
4,  1900.  He  devoted  several  months  to  looking  up  a desirable 
location,  and  finally  opened  an  office  in  Columbia,  Oct.  2,  1900, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  He  has  been  successful  in  his  undertaking,  has  a 
lucrative  practice  and  is  a popular  physician.  In  connection 
with  his  medical  practice  he  has  given  much  attention  to  liter- 
ary work,  and  in  September,  1902,  he  entered  the  lecture  field 
with  a lecture  on  “Equal  Rights,  Love,  Liberty  and  Peace.” 
Since  then  he  has  prepared  a specially  attractive  lecture  entitled 
“Other  Worlds  Than  Ours,”  a scientific  discussion  on  the  plan- 
etary system.  The  press  notices  and  criticisms  he  has  received 
are  very  complimentary  and  at  the  same  time  hearty  and  encour- 
aging.  He  is  also  the  author  of  numerous  poems  and  an  unpre- 
tentious little  work  entitled,  “Love,  Courtship  and  Marriage.” 
Of  his  lectures,  the  Columbia  Daily  Herald  says:  “The  restless 

cry  of  an  unsatisfied  world  is  for  something  new  and  original. 
Doctor  Timmons  is  that.”  Another  critic  had  this  to  say: 
“No  lecturer  ever  won  more  admiration  in  his  debut  than  did 
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Doctor  Timmons.  His  lecture  was  equal  to  any  and  superior 
to  most  lectures  delivered  in  this  city  during*  the  past  season.” 
• Doctor  Timmons  has  another  lecture,  “The  Boundless  Universe,” 
in  preparation,  which  will  excel,  he  says,  either  one  of  the  other 
two.  Doctor  Timmons  is  a charter  member  of  Porter  Primary 
No.  ro,  a subordinate  lodge  of  The  Prudent  Patiicians  of  Pom- 
peii, an  order  of  which  he  is  very  fond ; is  also  an  active 
member  of  Columbia  lodge  No.  3,  Independent  Order,  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  one  of  its  famous  degree  staff ; belongs  to  the 
Christian  church  and  is  active  in  religious  work.  In  politics, 
he  is  a Democrat.  Plis  family  was  well  represented  in  the  Con 
federate  army.  On  April  7,  1904,  Dr.  Timmons  was  married  to 
Miss  Augusta  Belle  Wilson,  of  Franklin,  Term.,  a beautiful  and 
well  accomplished  young  lady  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Irish  ancestry. 

HENRY  HOWE  COOK,  of  Franklin,  Teun.,  a well-known 
and  successful  lawyer  and  for  several  years  the  chancellor  of 
the  sixth  (now  the  seventh)  division,  at  Nashville,  was  born 
in  Williamson  county,  Term.,  Nov.  23,  1843.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Franklin  college,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
war  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany D,  First  Tennessee  infantry.  During  his  term  of  service 
he  was  with  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  at  Cheat  Mountain,  fought  at  Fort 
Donelson,  Corinth,  Shiloh,  Tupelo,  Munfordville,  Perry ville, 
Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Bean's  Station,  Knoxville,  Dan- 
dridge,  Port  Walthall,  Drewry’s  Bluff  and  in  the  military 
operations  around  Petersburg  near  the  close  of  the  war.  Shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Tupelo  he  was  made  junior  second  lieutenant, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  became  second  lieutenant. 
After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  and  commanded  his  company  in  every  engagement 
in  which  it  participated  after  that  time.  At  Drewry’s  Bluff 
he  was  captured,  held  for  a short  time  at  Fort  Monroe,  Point 
Lookout  and  Fort  Delaware,  and  was  one  of  the  600  officers 
sent  to  Morris  Island  and  kept  under  fire  during  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  In  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  was  twice 
wounded,  in  the  head  and  in  the  shoulder.  After  the  war  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law.  and  in  1867  was  admitted  to  the 
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bar  at  Franklin.  He  soon  won  a place  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  attorneys  of  the  Williamson  county  bar,  and  in  1S70  was 
elected  county  judge.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term  he  was 
re-elected  for  a second  term  of  eight  years,  making  sixteen 
years  in  all  that  he  presided  over  the  county  court.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  practice  at  Franklin,  where 
he  built.up  a large  and  lucrative  business.  In  1S96  he  was 
elected  chancellor.  Judge  Cook  is  a member  of  Starnes  camp  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  at  Franklin,  where  he  still 

HON.  JOE  H.  FUSSELL,  a promi- 
nent attorney  and  ex-official  of  Co- 
lumbia, Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Maury 
county,  and  is  a man  too  well-known 
in  the  state  to  need  any  formal  in- 
troduction. He  is  a man  who  has 
made  a record  for  himself  along  all 
lines  of  effort  engaging  his  attention. 
He  is  the  son  of  Henry  B.  and  Eliza 
C.  Fussell,  the  former  a native  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  latter  of 
Maury  county.  The  father  was  an 
architect  and  contractor,  and  Captain  Fussell  learned  carpenter- 
ing under  his  father’s  instructions,  becoming  a finished  work- 
man before  his  twentieth  year.  He  has  superintended  the 
construction  of  some  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  county, 
which  stand  today  as  monuments  of  his  handiwork.  The 
father  died  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  the  mother  died  at 
the  age  of  eightv-three.  The  Fussells  are  from  England,  and 
the  maternal  ancestors  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  The 
maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Kincaid,  came  from  Kentucky 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Maury  county.  In  Kentucky  he  mar- 
ried Eliza  McClees,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Clay,  an  uncle  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  latter  being  present  at  the  wedding.  While  a young 
man  Captain  Fussell  allied  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy, enlisting  in  the  Confederate  service  in  May,  1861,  as 
a member  of  the  First  Tennessee  regiment  of  cavalry.  In  this 
1-12 
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capacity  he  rendered  valiant  service  as  a soldier  and  officer. 
The  first  blood  shed  in  battle  during  the  Civil  war  is  known 
to  have  been  in  the  command  in  which  Captain  Fussell  served, 
in  a skirmish  on  Mud  river,  in  Kentucky,  where  one  of  his 
regiment  was  killed.  The  company  of  which  he  was  captain 
was  also  the  last  to  suffer  in  the  final  skirmish  of  the  war,  and 
even  after  the  final  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies.  Cap- 
tain Fussell  had  many  narrow  escapes  and  thrilling  experiences, 
both  in  the  line  and  on  staff  duty.  After  the  surrender  he 
opened  a law  office  in  Columbia,  Tenn.,  having  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  August,  i860.  He  soon  attained  more  than 
mediocre  achievements,  which  led  to  his  early  elevation  to 
office.  Fie  served  sixteen  years  as  attorney-general  of  his 
district,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  came  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  criminal  lawyers  of  Tennessee.  In  his 
professional  capacity  he  has  been  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  important  civil  and  criminal  actions  in  the  various  courts 
of  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  legal 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  adoption  of  stringent 
temperance  laws;  took  the  stump  as  a temperance  advocate 
and  canvassed  the  state  for  the  cause;  incurred  in  this  the 
strongest  opposition  from  the  liquor  dealers  and  their  friends, 
often  resulting  in  serious  difficulties,  and  a number  of  times 
he  faced  revolvers  and  knives  in  the  efforts  made  to  drive  him 
from  the  canvass.  In  1882  he  was  nominated  by  the  “State 
Credit”  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Tennessee  for  the 
office  of  governor.  The  nominating  convention  was  composed 
of  such  men  as  James  C.  Bailey,  M.  C.,  Gov.  James  D.  Porter, 
Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  Judge  Harvey  Lee  Jackson,  Hon.  Ed. 
James,  Judge  Mac  Dickison,  Gen.  Luke  Wright,  and  a host 
of  other  prominent  men  of  the  state.  The  feature  of  the  cam- 
paign was  opposition  to  repudiation  of  the  state  debt  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  for  settlement  as  made  by  the 
bondholders,  which  would  have  honorably  relieved  the  state  of 
more  than  Si  1,000.000  of  debt.  The  opposing  wing  of  the 
party  favored  repudiation  of  the  debt,  or  at  least  a payment 
of  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  policy  prevailed,  and  the  state 
debt  was  settled  on  that  basis.  Captain  Fussell  was  elected 
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president  of  the  amendment  work  in  Tennessee,  which  had  in 
view  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors 
in  the  state.  This  work  he  followed  through  the  legislature, 
having  headquarters  at  Nashville  until  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated. This  required  a year  of  his  time,  and  during  that 
period  he  conducted  a temperance  paper  at  Nashville,  largely 
at  his  own  expense.  For  this  arduous  service  and  the  exercise 
of  his  time  and  talents  he  asked  and  received  nothing.  In 
1901  he  was  an  Independent  Democrat  candidate  for  Congress 
in  the  seventh  district;  made  a canvass  of  twenty-one  days, 
carried  his  opponent’s  native  county,  the  strongest  Democratic 
county  in  the  state,  by  a large  majority,  and  came  very  near 
being  elected,  the  final  count  giving  the  election  to  the  regular 
candidate  by  a very  small  margin.  Maury  county  gave  him  a 
good  majority,  the  first  time  since  the  wrar  a regular  nominee 
of  the  Democracy  failed  to  carry  the  county.  He  also  carried 
the  largest  Republican  county  in  the  district.  Captain  Fussell 
is  at  present  a member  of  the  state  temperance  committee,  and 
is  highly  gratified  to  see  the  progress  made  along  temperance 
lines.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  '‘dispensary” 
lawr,  and  in  the  resultant  public  good.  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Fus- 
sell, wife  of  Captain  Fussell,  was  a daughter  of  Capt.  William 
Roberts  and  a granddaughter  of  Brig.-Gen.  Isaac  Roberts,  who 
served  under  Gen.  Andrew'  Jackson.  She  is  a grandniece  of  Gen. 
James  Robertson,  the  founder  of  Nashville.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Fussell  have  no  children.  After  Captain  Bussell's  father  died, 
he  took  his  mother  into  his  own  home  and  cared  for  her  until 
her  death.  Capt.  S.  W.  Steele  married  one  of  his  sisters,  and 
after  the  war  died  in  Nashville.  Another  brother-in-law'  wras 
Rev.  Baxter  Calhoun  Giapman,  a noted  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian minister,  who  died.  Captain  Fussell  has  been  a Mason 
from  early  manhood,  and  is  now7  a member  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Tennessee,  and  w7as  master  of  Euphemia  lodge,  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  for  five  years.  He  is  also  a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a 
Knight  Templar,  and  w'as  for  five  years  eminent  commander. 
In  1880  he  was  elected  grand  commander  of  the  Knights 
Templars  of  Tennessee;  has  frequently  been  state  representative 
in  the  triennial  conclaves,  and  is  an  active  Masonic  lecturer  in 
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the  state.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  was 
the  organizer  and  first  chancellor  commander  of  the  lodge  in 
Columbia,  and  held  that  position  for  six  years.  In  early  life 
he  was  a Whig,  but  when  the  state  seceded  he  took  sides  with 
the  Confederacy  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  became  identified 
with  the  Democratic  paity,  whose  fortunes  he  has  generally 
followed,  though  he  has  canvassed  the  state  for  the  Prohibition 
candidates  for  the  presidency.  He  is  a member  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  church  and  has  been  a ruling  elder  since 
1856.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the  Tabernacle  church  of  that 
denomination  in  Columbia;  has  represented  his  presbytery  in 
the  general  assembly  of  the  United  States  some  ten  or  twelve 
times;  has  several  times  been  moderator  of  his  presbytery  and 
of  the  state  synod;  and  has  been  Sunday  school  superintendent 
for  thirty-five  years.  He  is  now  the  president  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  council,  of  anti-unionists,  composed  of  loyal 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  who  oppose  the  proposed  union  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  what  is  known  as 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  church.  Those  whom  he  represents 
propose  to  remain  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  and 
adhere  to  the  original  doctrines  of  that  church.  I11  this  work 
he  is  now  actively  engaged. 

COL.  MOSES  H.  CLIFT,  of  Chattanooga,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Southeastern  Tennessee,  was 
born  at  Soddy,  Hamilton  county.  Tenn.,  Aug.  25,  1836.  His 
parents  were  William  and  Xancv  A.  (P>rooks)  Clift.  Both  his 
grandfathers,  James  Clift  and  Moses  Brooks,  were  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  former  was  also  in  the  war  of  1812. 
The  first  of  the  Clift  family  in  America  was  James  Clift,  who 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  North  Carolina  in  1712. 
William  Clift  came  to  Knox  county  with  his  father  in  child- 
hood, and  in  1825  removed  to  Hamilton  county.  He  was  a 
colonel  of  militia,  served  several  years  as  a magistrate,  was  an 
enthusiastic  opponent  of  secession,  and  after  the  war  commenced 
was  made  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Tennessee  infantry,  in  the 
Federal  army.  The  son,  Moses  H.  Clift,  prior  to  the  war  had 
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been  engaged  in  farming,  flatboating  and  steamboating.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Judge  J.  L.  Hopkins,  and  in  1861  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Chattanooga.  Upon  the  question  of  secession  lie 
differed  from  his  father,  and  supported  his  convictions  by  rais- 
ing Company  H,  Thirty-sixth  Tennessee  Confederate  infantry, 
of  which  his  brother  was  elected  captain.  A few  months  later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Fourth  cavalry,  and  served  in  the 
ranks  until  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted on  the  field  to  captain  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff 
of  Colonel  Starnes.  At  Kenesaw  Mountain  he  won  the  rank 
of  major,  and  at  Bentonville  was  made  colonel.  After  the 
war'  Colonel  Clift  located  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  and  opened  a 
law  office,  but  did  not  remain  long  there.  He  then  went  to 
Atlanta  for  a short  time,  then  to  Murfreesboro,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  came  to  Chattanooga.  Several  prominent  lawyers  in 
and  about  Chattanooga  received  their  first  instruction  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Colonel  Clift.  As  an  advo- 
cate, Colonel  Ciift  is  earnest  and  thorough;  as  a counselor,  he 
is  conservative  and  safe,  and  as  a judge  of  law  makes  very 
few  errors.  In  addition  to  his  professional  work,  he  has  taken 
a deep  interest  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of 
his  section  of  the  state,  and  has  been  connected  in  an  official 
capacity  with  several  coal  mining  companies,  the  Chattanooga 
Cotton  Factory,  the  Citico  Furnace,  the  Chattanooga  Gas  Com- 
pany, and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Chickamauga  National  park,  and  presided 
over  the  dedication  of  the  Tennessee  monument.  In  politics, 
he  is  a Democrat,  and  in  1876  and  1880  was  a delegate  to  the 
national  conventions.  He  has  been  twice  married : to  Miss 
At'tie,  daughter  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Cooke,  in  1866.  She  died  in  1876, 
and  in  18S3  Colonel  Clift  was  married  to  Florence  V.,  daughter 
of  Judge  J.  R.  Parrott,  of  Cartersville,  Ga.  By  these  two  mar- 
riages he  has  six  children  living. 

ALBERT  HIGH  SHIELDS,  local  freight  agent  of  the 
Louisville  & Nashville  and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St. 
Louis  railroads,  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Giles  county. 
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of  that  state,  and  was  born  July  '27,  1856.  He  is  the  son  of 
James  M.  and  Eliza  (Moore)  Shields,  the  father  a native  of 
Tennessee  and  the  mother  of  North  Carolina.  They  were  mar- 
ried at  Lynnville,  Tenn.,  and  passed  most  of  their  lives  there. 
James  M.  Shields  was  a farmer  and  merchant  and  a descend- 
ant of  Irish  ancestry.  He  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years.  His  widow  now  lives  at  Columbia  with  her  un- 
married son  and  daughter.  Seven  children  were  born  to  them: 
Camilla,  Louise,  John,  Kingie,  Albert,  Willie  M.  and  Eliza- 
beth. John  died  unmarried  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years. 
Four  of  those  living  are  married.  Albert  H.  was  educated 
in  a private  school  at  Lynnville,  and  commenced  his  career  as 
a hand  011  his  father’s  farm.  Later  he  clerked  in  a dry  goods 
store  for  some  time  and  was  variously  employed  until  1872, 
when  he  entered  upon  railroad  work,  beginning  as  errand  boy 
in  the  Lynnville  office.  He  then  learned  telegraphy,  and  was 
made  night  operator  at  Lynnville.  After  a time  he  was  made 
extra  operator  and  agent  at  various  points  along  the  North 
and  South  divisions  of  the  Louisville  & Nashville  railroad. 
On  Dec.  27,  1877,  he  was  appointed  ticket  agent  at  Colum- 
bia. In  October,  1888,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
freight  agent,  and  has  since  held  that  place.  Probably  no  man 
in  the  state  has  spent  more  time  in  responsible  positions  in  the 
railroad  business.  Mr.  Shields  is  a member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  Pie  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  in 
his  political  views  is  a Democrat.  He  stands  very  high  among 
railroad  men  and  patrons,  his  varied  experiences  in  all  phases 
of  the  work  rendering  him  especially  capable,  prompt  and  exact 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  Mr.  Shields  is  a widower 
with  a family  of  seven  children.  He  was  happily  married  in 
1878,  to  Miss  Ada  B.  Higdon,  daughter  of  Adam  H.  Higdon, 
a brick  mason  contractor  of  Lynnville.  Mrs.  Shields  died  in 
September,  1900.  Since  her  death,  Miss  Kate  Hill  Shields,  the 
eldest  daughter,  has  assumed  control  of  domestic  affairs  in  the 
home.  The  other  children  are:  Elsie  M.,  Ada,  Albert  H., 

Ruth  M.,  Robert  and  James  M.,  all  at  home.  Kate  and  Elsie 
are  graduates  of  the  Columbia  Athenaeum;  Ada  is  a graduate 
of  the  Tennessee  Female  college,  at  Franklin;  Albert  is  a grad- 
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uate  of  the  Columbia  high  school,  and  the  others  are  still  pur- 
suing their  studies.  The  family  of  young  people  at  the  Shields 
home  are  cultured  and  popular,  devoted  to  each  other  and  to 
their  bereaved  father,  whose  sorrows  they  seek  to  alleviate  by 
making  the  home  as  happy  as  the  loss  of  the  wife  and  mother 
will  permit. 

HAZEL  PADGETT,  M.  D.,  a 
popular  physician  and  surgeon,  of 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that 
city  July  n,  1867.  He  is  a son  of 
John  and  Rebecca  O.  (Phillips) 
Padgett,  both  natives  of  Tennessee, 
the  former  of  Williamson  and  the 
latter  of  Maury  county.  The  father 
was  a farmer  and  public  official.  Six- 
teen years  of  his  life  were  spent  as 
clerk  of  the  Maury  county  court.  He 
had  a classical,  education,  and  died  in 
March,  1875,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  The  Padgett  family 
is  of  English  ancestry,  the  first  of  the  family  establishing  them- 
selves in  Virginia  during  the  early  settlement  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  Phillips  family  were  among  the  early  pioneers 
of  Tennessee.  The  mother  of  Doctor  Padgett  was  left  an 
orphan  in  infancy  and  grew  to  womanhood  in  Columbia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Padgett  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Lemuel 
Phillips  is  an  attorney  in  Columbia,  and  the  representative  from 
the  district  in  Congress  ; Mary  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Grant, 
a dentist,  in  Columbia;  Henry  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
Dr.  Hazel  Padgett  is  the  youngest  of  the  family.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Columbia  high  school  and  the  well-known  Webb 
Brothers  school,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  school  days, 
in  1888,  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  B.  J.  Harlan.  His  studies  under  Doctor  Harlan  were 
followed  by  a four  years’  course  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  March,  1892,  as  a member  of  the  honor  class,  and 
was  appointed  interne  to  a large  hospital  but  resigned  to  enter 
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practice  at  home.  After  six  years  in  general  practice  at  Colum- 
bia he  studied  in  a number  of  the  leading  hospitals  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  among  them  Johns  Hopkins,  at  Balti- 
more; University  and  German  hospitals,  of  Philadelphia; 
Bellevue,  of  New  York;  General  hospital  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
Charity  hospital  at  Berlin,  Germany,  and  St.  Thomas  hospital 
in  London.  In  these  institutions  he  took  special  courses  and 
did  practical  work  for  sixteen  months,  and  from  1S95  until 
1901  was  professor  of  physiology  and  physical  diagnosis  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Nash- 
ville, though  still  retaining  his  home  and  practice  in  Colum- 
bia. From  his  thorough  training  in  all  branches  of  medicine, 
he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  physical  diagnosticians 
of  the  South,  and  few  men  are  so  trained  as  Doctor  Padgett, 
for  he  is  prepared  to  select  almost  any  subject  in  medicine 
for  his  specialty.  Doctor  Padgett  is  a member  of  the  Maury 
County,  the  Middle  Tennessee  and  the  Tri-State  Medical 
societies,  the  last-named  embracing  the  states  of  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  of  the  American  Medical  associa- 
tion. He  is  an  active  and  public-spirited  citizen  and  fully  abreast 
of  the  times  in  all  things  calculated  to  enhance  the  interests 
of  his  native  town  and  county.  His  extensive  travels  and 
broad  experience  in  the  outside  world  have  been  of  great  in- 
fluence in  shaping  his  social  and  professional  life.  He  is 
recognized  in  Columbia  as  a talented  and  highly  successful 
physician;  few  of  his  profession  have  had  better  opportunities 
of  becoming  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  profession,  and 
none  have  better  adaptability,  broader  professional  culture  and 
more  thoroughness  or  earnestness.  In  short,  he  is  recognized 
as  the  leading  physician  of  the  city;  he  is  a student,  not  only  of 
physic,  but  of  the  human  race.  He  is  thorough  and  earnest  in 
everything  which  engages  his  attention  and  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  things  in  his  reasonings  and  in  his  scientific  investigations. 
Doctor  Padgett  is  supremely  modest  and  unassuming,  taking 
but  little  credit  to  himself  for  his  superior  attainments  and 
exalted  professional  standing.  He  is  a gentleman  of  amiable 
and  social  temperament,  whose  acquaintance  is  eagerly  sought 
and  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  know  him.  While  in  Ber- 
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lin,  a student  of  the  great  Virchow  and  many  other  noted 
European  teachers,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Tuberculosis,  a disease  he  has  studied  very 
extensively.  He  has  written  quite  extensively  on  professional 
topics  and  is  a regular  contributor  to  the  leading  medical 
journals  of  the  country.  He  has  been  an  extensive  traveler 
outside  of  professional  interests,  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt, 
Turkey,  and  many  of  the  Mediterranean  countries.  In  fra- 
ternal circles,  he  is  a Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a Knight  of 
Pythias.  Doctor  Padgett  has,  from  time  to  time,  contributed 
to  the  journals  of  these  orders  and  has  delivered  numerous 
lectures  along  the  line  of  fraternal  organizations.  He  has  three 
lectures  which  have  been  delivered  with  unanimous  praise,  viz. : 
“Seeing  Things,”  ‘‘Pleasures  of  Life"  and  “The  Royal  Path- 
way.” He  is  also  a linguist,  being  very  proficient  in  German 
and  French,  and  in  his  political  views  is  a Democrat — one  of 
the  kind  that  keeps  fully  informed  on  questions  of  public  policy 
and  votes  intelligently.  On  Xov.  27.  1900,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Maude,  daughter  .of  John  and  M.  E.  Williamson,  of 
Virginia.  She  was  reared  and  received  a classical  education 
in  her  native  state,  and  is  a highly  accomplished  woman.  One 
daughter  has  been  born  to  this  union,  Rebecca  Ophelia,  aged 
fourteen  months.  Both  Doctor  Padgett  and  wife  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

J.  FRANKLIN  WILEY,  a prominent  ex-official  of  Maury 
county,  is  a native  of  Tennessee,  and  was  born  Oct.  8,  1843. 
He  is  a son  of  Ansel  S.  and  Elizabeth  J.  (Erwin)  Wiley,  both 
natives  of  Maury  county.  The  father  was  a civil  engineer, 
merchant  and  farmer.  Both  parents  are  buried  in  Rose  Hill 
cemetery,  Columbia.  They  had  a family  of  four  children,  of 
whom  but  two  are  now  living.  Addie  is  now  the  widow  of 
John  D.  Moore;  Jennie  was  the  wife  of  O.  II.  P.  Bennett, 
Jr.,  and  died  in  middle  life  at  Columbia ; Elizabeth  S.  was 
the  wife  of  John  Lawrie  and  died  in  early  womanhood.  T. 
Franklin  Wiley  was  educated  at  Jackson  college,  in  Columbia. 
This  institution  was  destroyed  by  the  Federal  troops  during 
the  Civil  war.  He  began  his  career  in  1867  as  assistant  post- 
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master  in  Columbia,  and  served  about  eighteen  years  in  that 
capacity;  was  appointed  railway  postal  clerk  and  served  about 
two  years  in  that  line  of  work;  was  then  nominated  and  elected 
county  court  clerk  in  1890;  took  charge  of  the  office  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year;  was  re-elected  in  1S94  without  opposi- 
tion, and  served  in  all  eight  years.  On  retiring  he  purchased 
a steam  laundry  plant  in  Columbia  and  operated  that  for  two 
years,  when  he  leased  the  property  and  took  up  other  busi- 
ness. He  is  now  employed  as  bookkeeper  for  J.  B.  Ashton 
& Bro.,  in  their  large  milling  business.  Mr.  Wiley  has  never 
married,  and  his  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Moore,  is  his  house- 
keeper. She  has  been  a widow  for  about  twenty  years.  Her 
husband  was  a native  of  Louisiana  and  a prominent  business 
man  of  Columbia,  where  he  was  a dry-goods  merchant  and 
postmaster.  He  came  of  wealthy  ancestors  and  was  a planter 
and  an  extensive  slave  owner  in  ante-bellum  days.  Mrs.  Moore 
is  a member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  and  of  the  various 
societies  composed  of  ladies  connected  therewith.  Mr.  Wiley 
has  a handsome  home  at  Xo.  77  South  Main  street.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being 

a member  of  Columbia  lodge  Xo.  3,  La  Fayette  chapter 
No.  4,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  De  Molay  commandery  Xo.  3, 
Knights  Templars.  He  is  past  worshipful  master  of  Columbia 
lodge  Xo.  3,  to  which  he  was  transferred  when  the  charter  of 
Euphemia  lodge  was  surrendered.  Fie  is  also  a member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  his  political  views,  he 
is  a Democrat,  and  has  been  an  active  worker  for  the  party. 

SIDXEY  GORDOX  GILBREATH,  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Monroe  county, 
Tenn.,  April  13,  1869,  and  ls  ^ie  son  of  James  A.  and  Eliza- 
beth Gilbreath.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in  Monroe 
county  during  his  earlier  years,  and  in  1891  graduated  from 
Hiawassee  college,  in  that  county.  During  the  time  he  taught, 
earning  the  money  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  a college  course. 
In  January,  1891,  he  was  elected  county  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Monroe  county,  which  position  he  held 
until  1S95.  He  was  then  appointed  state  superintendent  of 
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public  instruction,  serving  as  such  for  two  years.  In  1897  he 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Hiawassee  college,  and  re- 
mained with  that  institution  until  1899,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  a professorship  at  Peabody  Normal  college,  Nashville. 
He  held  a chair  in  that  college  until  1903,  the  last  year  filling 
the  chair  of  rhetoric.  On  May  11,  1903,  he  resigned  this 
position  to  take  the  one  he  now  fills  as  city  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Chattanooga.  Professor  Gilbreath  was  married,  on 
Feb.  9,  1890,  to  Miss  Norma  L.  Henley,  of  Mountainville, 
Monroe  county,  and  four  children  have  been  born  to  them : 
Grace  E.,  Frances  Henry,  Mildred  Bruneo  and  Norma  Gordon. 
Politically,  Professor  Gilbreath  is  a Democrat.  He  was  for 
four  years,  from  1895  to  1899,  a member  of  the  state  board 
of  education.  Pie  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  South ; 
belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Tennessee. 

COL.  THOMAS  EDWARD  PAT- 
TERSON, of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
was  born  in  Westchester  county,  N. 
Y.,  June  2,  1867.  He  is  the  son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Patterson,  both 
deceased.  Pie  attended  the  common 
district  school  in  his  boyhood  and 
later  the  public  schools  of  higher 
grades.  In  1882  he  went  to  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  found  employment 
in  a jewelry  store,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years.  In  December,  1891, 
he  was  selected  by  the  state  officials  as  a special  officer  to 
serve  at  Coal  Creek,  during  the  strike  and  consequent  troubles 
at  that  point,  and  he  remained  there  about  two  years  until 
the  affairs  at  issue  were  settled.  In  1893  he  went  into  the  real 
estate  business  in  Memphis,  but  shortly  afterward  removed  to 
Chattanooga,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  line  until  1902. 
In  1898  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  regiment,  Tennessee  National 
Guards,  for  the  Spanish-American  war,  was  instrumental  in  get- 
ting the  regiment  organized  and  equipped,  and  was  made 
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lieutenant-colonel.  At  that  time  the  regiment  needed  a strong 
hand,  and  Colonel  Patterson  gave  to  it  the  best  efforts  of  a 
well-drilled  mind.  The  regiment  went  to  Camp  Alger,  then 
to  Camp  Mead,  Pa.,  and  from  there  it  went  to  Columbia,  S. 
C\,  where  it  was  mustered  out.  During  a good  deal  of  the 
time  Colonel  Patterson  was  on  the  staff  of  General  Graham  as 
provost-general  marshal.  When  General  Young  succeeded 
General  Graham,  Colonel  Patterson  continued  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion. He  made  an  honorable  record  as  an  officer  and  soldier, 
and  one  of  the  regrets  of  his  life  is  that  his  regiment  was  not 
one  of  those  called  to  take  part  in  actual  hostilities.  During 
the  time  he  lived  in  Memphis,  Colonel  Patterson  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  State  Guards,  which  he  joined  as  a private  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  married  in  December, 
1893,  to  Miss  Zalla,  daughter  of  R.  H.  and  Elizabeth  Sibley, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Carroll  E.  and  Marie  E.  Colonel 
Patterson  is  a Democrat;  a member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Methodist 
church.  In  August,  1902,  he  was  elected  trustee  of  Hamilton 
county,  in  which  Chattanooga  is  situated,  and  in  1904  was 
re-elected  to  the  same  responsible  position.  In  referring  to  the 
re-election  of  Colonel  Patterson,  the  Chattanooga  Times  says : 
“Col.  T.  E.  Patterson  has  admittedly  made  the  safest,  most 
careful  and  thoroughly  efficient  trustee  the  county  has  ever 
had.  His  office  is  a model  of  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  his 
business  transactions  have  been  modeled  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  law  and  his  official  obligations.  He  is  an  obliging, 
efficient  and  popular  official,  and  he  enjoys  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  best  citizenry  of  both 
parties  in  the  county.” 

R.  L.  JONES,  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  Hamilton 
county,  Tenn.,  with  headquarters  in  Chattanooga,  was  born  in 
White  county,  of  that  state,  in  1867.  His  parents  were  Zaraha 
and  Mary  Jones.  He  attended  the  district  schools  from  1873 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  then  taught  one 
term  and  entered  Onward  seminary,  in  White  county,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  for  three  years.  In  1890  he  was 
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elected  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  W hite  county,  and 
held  the  position  for  four  years.  He  was  also  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Onward  seminary.  In  1895  he  graduated  from 
Bird  college,  at  Spencer,  Tenn.,  and  was  elected  president  of 
Doyle  college,  the  same  fall.  He  remained  there  for  two  years, 
and  in.  1897  went  to  Hamilton  county,  where  he  taught  until 
1903,  being  elected  to  his  present  position  in  January  of  that 
year  for  a two-year  term.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Green,  of 
W hite  county,  in  1888.  They  have  one  child,  Horace  Grady, 
and  reside  at  St.  Elmo,  near  Chattanooga.  Professor  Jones  is 
a member  of  Hill  City  lodge  No.  243.  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 

REV.  JOHN  H.  RACE,  A.  M., 
D.  D.,  president  of  Grant  university, 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  born  at 
Paupack,  Pike  county,  Pa.,  March 
10,  1862,  his  parents  being  Rev. 

James  Lee  Race  and  Jane  Humble, 
his  wife.  He  attended  the  public 
school  until  his  eighteenth  year, 
when  he  entered  Wyoming  seminary, 
Kingston,  Pa.,  and  graduated  in 
1886.  The  same  year  he  entered 
Princeton  university  without  condi- 
tion, and  graduated  in  1890  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  after- 
ward receiving,  on  examination,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He 
married  Miss  Alice  Bannister,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Bannister,  June  25.  1890.  Upon  leaving  college  he  entered  the 
ministry,  but  returned  to  Wyoming  seminary  in  the  fall  of 
1890  and  taught  there  until  1894,  when  he  received  a call  to 
the  pastorate  of  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal . church,  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  remained  there  until  1898,  when  he 
was  appointed  president  of  Grant  university,  at  Chattanooga, 
where  he  has  since  continued.  Doctor  Race  has  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  press,  and  is  recognized  as  a writer  of 
power.  During  his  charge  of  the  university  the  institution 
has  been  enlarged,  one  building  having  been  added  in  Chat- 
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tanooga  and  two  to  the  institution  at  Athens.  The  one  in 
Chattanooga  is  occupied  by  the  medical  department.  The  valua- 
tion of  the  property  is  $385,000.  Grant  university  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  university,  which  was 
established  in  1867,  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  but  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  non- 
sectarian. The  school  of  liberal  arts  offers  three  courses  of 
study — arts,  philosophy  and  science — open  to  both  sexes,  and 
the  course  is  four  years;  the  school  of  theology  is  a three 
years’  course;  the  school  of  medicine  has  a four  years’  course, 
and  the  course  in  the  school  of  law  is  two  years.  There  are, 
also,  a preparatory  department,  a business  department  and  de- 
partments of  music,  art  and  elocution.  Athens  is  the  seat  of 
the  preparatory  department  and  of  the  associated  departments 
of  music,  art  and  elocution.  It  is  about  midway  between  Knox- 
ville and  Chattanooga.  At  Chattanooga  are  located  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  and  the  professional  schools,  theology’,  medicine 
and  law,  and  the  business  college.  The  campus  at  Athens  em- 
braces about  twenty  acres,  upon  which  are  located  the  old  col- 
lege building,  chapel,  Bennett  hall,  Elizabeth  Ritter  home, 
C.  H*.  Banfield  Memorial  hall  and  the  Blakeslee  Home  for 
Boys.  The  C.  H.  Banfield  Memorial  hall  was  erected  by  Wil- 
liam Banfield,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  son,  and  is  a mag- 
nificent structure.  The  Blakeslee  Home  for  Boys  is  the  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Blakeslee,  of  Blacksburg,  O.,  and 
affords  a well-equipped  boarding  hall  for  boys.  Bennett  hall 
is  for  young  ladies,  where  board  may  be  obtained  at  a reason- 
able rate,  and  Elizabeth  Ritter  Industrial  home  is  a fine  build- 
ing, where  board,  room,  fuel  and  light  can  be  had  by  girls  at 
$10  a month.  The  university  building,  at  Chattanooga,  is  a 
handsome  brick  and  stone  edifice,  located  on  an  elevation  almost 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  electric  cars  passing  through  the 
campus  every  few  minutes.  The  Medical  college  building  is 
a modern  three-story  structure,  well  furnished  and  arranged. 
A boarding  club  is  conducted  in  the  university  building,  where 
wholesome  board  is  offered  the  student  for  $2.25  per  week, 
and  rooms  furnished  and  heated  by  steam  can  be  secured  for 
from  fifty  cents  a week  up.  Chattanooga,  the  seat  of  Grant 
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university,  is  a favorable  location  for  such  an  institution.  The 
surgeon-general  of  the'  United  States  pronounces  it  one  of  the 
healthiest  cities  of  the  South.  The  great  battlefields  of  Cliicka- 
mauga,  Mission  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain  bring  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  city,  and  students  come  in 
contact  with  visitors  from  every  section. 

COL.  ROBT.  L.  BRIGHT,  attorney,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
was  born  at  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  14,  1S49.  He  is  the  son 
of  Hon.  John  M.  and  Judith  Campbell  (Clark)  Bright,  his 
mother  being  the  daughter  of  Governor  Clark  of  Kentucky. 
Colonel  Bright  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  in- 
cluding a private  school  conducted  by  Rev.  \Ym.  Stoddard. 
He  then  attended  Cumberland  university,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn., 
after  which  time  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  commenced  practicing  in  Fayetteville  with  his  father  and 
brother,  J.  C.,  the  firm  being  known  as  Bright  & Sons.  He 
soon  afterward  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  succeeded  him- 
self for  twelve  years.  Upon  his  retirement  from  that  body,  he 
served  as  special  judge  on  the  supreme  bench  for  a time,  later 
resuming  his  law  practice,  at  first  alone  and  afterward  form- 
ing a partnership  with  M.  W.  Woodard.  This  partnership 
continued  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mr.  Bright 
removed  to  Chattanooga.  Here  he  practiced  alone  for  a time, 
but  finally  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  DeWitt,  Bright 
& Thomas.  This  firm  dissolved  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
Mr.  Bright  practiced  alone  for  about  two  years,  when  the 
firm  of  DeWitt,  Bright  & Whitside  was  formed  and  continued 
for  a year.  Col.  W.  H.  DeWitt  and  Mr.  H.  Whitside,  of 
the  firm,  are  now  both  dead.  Colonel  Bright  has  practiced 
five  years.  On  Oct.  9,  1871,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Gardner,  of  New  York,  and  they  have  been  blessed  with 
ten  children : Lucy  G.,  wife  of  G.  L.  Caldwell,  of  Chatta- 

nooga; Margaret  G.,  assistant  state  librarian  at  Nashville; 
Judith,  deceased;  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  Judith  Campbell  Clark.  W.  C.. 
Mamie  G.,  James  G.,  Sarah  G.,  and  John  Morgan.  Colonel 
Bright  is  a Democrat;  was  county  attorney  of  Hamilton  county 
in  1898,  and  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
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PROF.  SAMUEL  HIXSON,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a native  of 
Hamilton  county,  Tenn.,  where  lie 
was  born  in  1866.  He  is  the  son  of 
William  McKinney  and  Matilda  Hix- 
son, who  established  their  home  in 
Hamilton  countv  in  18^6.  He  at- 


tended the  public  schools  of  his 
county,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
yea:s  taught  his  first  school.  In 
1887-88  he  attended  the  Normal  uni- 
versity, at  Lebanon,  O.,  and  later 


attended  Terrell  college,  at  Decherd,  Tenn.  I11  1893 
a commercial  course  in  the  Mountain  City  Business  college, 
and  the  summers  of  1899  and  1900  he  spent  in  the  Chicago 
university,  in  a special  scientific  course.  Later  he  spent  two 
years  in  the  Chattanooga  Law  school,  taking  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  has  been  prominent  in  educational  circles 
in. Tennessee  for  several  years.  He  started  as  a teacher  in  the 
district  schools,  in  1885,  and  by  hard  study  and  close  applica- 
tion he  was  promoted,  both  in  salary  and  in  rank,  serving  in 
every  capacity  of  public  school  work,  from  the  distiict  school 
to  the  city  high  school  and  superintendent.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  for  Hamilton 
county,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  three  terms,  being  re- 
elected twice  without  opposition.  It  was  in  this  position  he  dis- 
played such  originality  and  ability  as  an  educator  and  in  which 
he  won  for  himself  a reputation  as  an  organizer.  During  his 
administration  the  schools  of  his  county  took  the  highest  awards 
in  the  Tennessee  Centennial,  at  Nashville,  in  1897.  He  has 
played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  educational  work  of  his  state, 
always  taking  the  lead  in  all  state  meetings.  He  served  for  one 
year  as  president  of  the  Tennessee  Public  School  Officers’  asso- 
ciation, the  strongest  and  most  important  educational  body  in 
the  state.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county 
register,  at  Chattanooga,  which  position  he  still  holds.  In  1890 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  Brown,  of  Hamilton  county, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Roy  and  Percy.  He  is  a member 
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of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 


and  youth  in  the  work  incident  to  farm  life.  Later  he  put  in 
a brief  period  in  a private  school,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  went  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  secured  employment  in  a 
grocery  store.  After  three  years  in  this  position  he  became 
clerk  of  the  Plamilton  house,  and  remained  there  as  clerk  and 
partner  for  a number  of  years.  He  took  considerable  interest 
in  pol.tics,  as  a Democrat,  and  when  Cleveland  was  elected 
president  the  first  time  Mr.  Howard  was  appointed  district 
gauger.  This  position  he  held  for  four  years,  and  entered  the 
grocery  business  in  Chattanooga,  but  sold  out  a year  later  to 
accept  a position  as  deputy  clerk  of  Hamilton  county.  Here 
he  continued  for  eight  years,  under  R.  B.  Henderson,  and  in 
1898  he  was  elected  to  the  office.  He  made  a popular  and 
efficient  official,  and  in  1902  was  re-elected  for  another  term 
of  four  years.  In  1884  be  married  Miss  Carrie  Lattner.  She 
died  in  1902,  leaving  one  daughter,  Mattie  May.  Mr.  Howard 
is  a member  of  Keystone  lodge  No.  35,  Knights  of  Pythias; 
Hill  City  lodge  No.  245,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  Chattanooga  lodge  No.  91,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks. 


RICHARD  H.  HOWARD,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  clerk  of  the  cir- 
cuit and  criminal  courts  of  Hamilton 
county,  was  born  in  Rhea  county, 
Tenn.,  in  1861.  He  is  a son  of 
Robert  T.,  deceased,  and  Penelope 
Howard,  both  born  in  the  mountains 
of  East  Tennessee.  Richard  H.  com- 
menced his  schooling  in  the  public 
schools,  attending  a few  months  in 
the  winter  of  each  year,  passing 
much  of  his  time  during  his  boyhood 
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SAMUEL  ERWIN,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  clerk  and  mas- 
ter of  Hamilton  county,  was  born  in  Cartersville,  Ga.,  in  1867. 
His  parents,  John  A.  and  Isa  (Beall)  Erwin,  are  both  de- 
ceased. His  education  was  obtained  in  a private  school  at 
Cartersville,  and  when  a young  man  he  clerked  in  a general 
store  in  that  place  for  a year.  Ele  then  went  to  Texas,  where 
for  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  Return- 
ing to  Chattanooga,  he  obtained  a position  as  postal  clerk  on 
the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  & Texas  Pacific  railroad,  and  re- 
mained in  the  service  four  years,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the 
position  of  teller  in  the  Merchants  National  bank.  He  resigned 
a year  and  a half  later  to  go  into  the  gentlemen's  furnishing 
trade  with  C.  N.  Hunter,  which  business  he  followed  for  five 
years,  when  he  sold  out  to  become  the  manager  of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Telephone  Company.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  public  works  for  six  years,  and  was  chair- 
man of  that  body  for  three  years  of  the  time.  In  1901  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  as  clerk  and  master  of  Hamil- 
ton county.  He  is  a member  of  lodge  No.  245,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  of  Chattanooga  lodge  No.  91,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  Politically,  he  is  a Democrat,  and  is 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  ward  and  the  city.  In  1894  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Annie  McConnell,  daughter  of  T.  M. 
McConnell,  and  two  children  have  been  born  to  them : Mc- 

Connell and  Marian.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  are  identified  with 
the  Methodist  church. 

JOHN  S.  CAIN,  M.  D.,  professor  of  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
Sumner  county,  of  the  same  state,  in  the  year  1832.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  he  graduated  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  soon  afterward  located 
at  Pontotoc,  Miss.,  where  he  commenced  practice.  In  a few 
years  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a lucrative  business.  In 
the  spring  of  1862  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  F, 
Forty-first  Mississippi  infantry,  and  in  July  was  commissioned 
surgeon.  The  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  brigade  sur- 
geon, and  was  later  chief  surgeon  of  Gen.  Patton  Anderson’s 
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division.  After  the  surrender  at  High  Point,  N.  C..  in  the 
spring  of  1865,  Doctor  Cain  went  to  Okolona,  Miss.,  where  he 
established  himself  in  practice  and  remained  there  until  1882, 
when  he  removed  to  Nashville.  From  1882  to  1894  he  was 
professor  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. During  the  next  two  years  he  was  a professor  in  the 
University  of  Nashville,  and  since  1893  he  ^ias  been  associated 
with  the  University  of  the  South,  part  of  the  time  serving  as 
dean  of  the  faculty.  As  an  instructor,  Doctor  Cain  stands  high 
in  the  estimatiorrof  his  classes,  being  both  thorough  and  cor- 
rect. As  a practitioner  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  patients, 
for  they  know  him  to  be  a careful,  painstaking  and  conscientious 
physician.  In  the  community  he  has  the  respect  of  his  acquaint- 
ances and  associates  as  an  upright,  law-abiding  citizen. 


WILLIAM  PHILIP  HAYS,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  sheriff  of  Hamil- 
ton county,  was  born  in  Blount  county 
of  that  state,  Oct.  11,  1863.  He  is  a 
son  of  T.  O.  and  Margrette  Plays, 
both  natives  of  Tennessee,  the  father 
of  Greene  and  the  mother  of  Blount 
county.  Their  deaths  occurred  in 
1896  and  1899,  respectively.  Mr. 
Hays  is  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
children.  He  obtained  his  education 
in  the  district  schools  of  the  county, 
varying  his  studies  with  the  work  imposed  by  farm  life,  until 
his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  came  to  Chattanooga,  where  his 
first  work  was  in  a grocery  store.  After  about  sixteen 
months  in  this  vocation,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga Saw  Works,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  busi- 
ness, and  with  such  determination  that  he  mastered  the  trade 
and  remained  with  the  company  for  twenty-one  years,  being 
the  head  sawmaker  for  about  twelve  years.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  as  a representative  from  Hamilton 
county,  and  served  two  years.  In  1902  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  the  county  for  two  years.  Mr.  Hays  was  married  in  1883, 
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at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  Miss  Nannie  Shears,  of  Danville, 
Ky.  She  died  in  18S4,  leaving  one  son,  William  E.  In  1887 
he  was  again  married,  his  second  wife  being  Miss  Sarah 
Roberts,  of  Hamilton  county,  Tenn.  They  have  eight  boys: 
Philip  J.,  sixteen;  McKinley,  J.,  fourteen;  George  S.,  twelve; 
Trester  C.,  ten;  Harry  R.,  eight;  Elbert  R.,  six;  Mark  Hanna, 
three;  Cecil  Theodore,  one.  As  may  be  imagined  from  the 
names  of  the  boys,  Mr.  Hays  is  a Republican.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic secret  order  man,  being  a member  of  the  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Red  Men,  Knights  of 
Khorassan,  Royal  Arcanum,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Eagle  and  Daughters  of  Rebekah.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Christian  church,  of  which  he  is  a member 
of  the  board  of  deacons. 

JOSEPH  BUCKNER  K1LLEBREW,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
was  born  in  Montgomery  county,  Tenn.,  May  29,  1831,  his 
parents  being  Bryan  Whitfield  and  Elizabeth  Smith  (Ligon) 
Killebrew.  After  the  customary  preliminary  training  in  the 
common  schools  and  academies  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  with  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Ph.D.  He  then  took  special  courses  in  law  and  scientific 
studies,  and  for  almost  half  a century  has  been  identified  with 
Tennessee’s  growth  and  development.  From  1871  to  i 88 1 he 
was  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  mines  for  the  state;  was 
two  years  of  that  time  the  agent  for  the  Peabody  Fund  for 
Tennessee;  was  acting  superintendent  of  public  instruction  dur- 
ing the  years  1871-73;  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Rural 
Sun;  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Census  bureau,  in  1S80. 
on  the  subject  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States;  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “Standard  Dictionary,”  and  an  author  of  con- 
siderable reputation.  Among  his  works  are  “Resources  of 
Tennessee,”  “Grasses  of  Tennessee,”  “Sheep  Husbandry,” 
■“Wheat  Culture,”  “Tobacco  Culture,”  “Tobacco  in  the  United 
States,”  “Life  of  Tames  C.  Warner,”  “Geology  of  Tennessee,” 
in  two  volumes,  and  numerous  pamphlets  on  subjects  affecting 
the  industrial  life  of  the  New  South.  Mr.  Killebrew  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Industrial  league,  and  has  been  the 
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promoter  of  several  large  establishments  along  industrial  lines. 
In  1893  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  transportation  question, 
and  soon  became  a prominent  official  in  railway  management. 
He  never  had  any  politics  except  such  as  would  build  up  the 
industries  and  prosperity  of  the  South.  O11  Dec.  3,  1857,  he 
was  married,  in  Montgomery  county,  to  Miss  Mary  Catherine 
Wimberly,  and  he  found  in  her  a companion  who  shared  his 
love  for  the  South,  his  desire  to  build  up  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  who  often  gave  him  an  inspiration  for  his 
labors. 
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CAPT.  JOSEPH  FRANKLIN 
SHIPP,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  Jasper  county,  Ga.,  in  1845, 
his  parents  being  Gustavus  V.  and 
Caroline  Shipp. 


His  father  belonged 
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to  the  North  Carolina  branch  of  the 
Shipp  family.  Although  but  a youth 
when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  he  en- 
listed on  April  12,  1861,  as  a private 
in  Company  G,  Fourth  Georgia  in- 
fantry, Confederate  States  army.  He 
served  with  that  regiment  about  two 
years  and  took  part  in  the  military  operations  about  Richmond. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service,  being  under  military  age,  but  remained  with 
his  command  after  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment,  April  25, 
1862,  and  was  on  the  firing  line  from  May  30th,  at  Seven 
Pines,  to  July  1st,  at  Malvern  Hill,  in  which  battle  he  was 
wounded  by  an  exploding  shell.  After  reaching  home,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  sustained  a fracture  of  the  hip,  from 
which  he  was  disabled  for  several  months.  When  he  had  suf- 
ficiently recovered  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  quarter- 
master’s department,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Southern  Express 
Company,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  cotton  business  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  was  very  successful  as  a cotton  buyer  and 
general  trader,  in  which  business  he  continued  up  to  1874,  when 
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he  located  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pumps,  under  the  name  of  the  Southern  Pump 
and  Pipe  Company,  composed  of  Temple  and  Shipp.  In  1S80 
they  added  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  under  the  name  of 
the  Chattanooga  Furniture  Company.  They  were  the  pioneers 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  at  Chattanooga  and  in  Ten- 
nessee. In  1878  he  was  elected  an  alderman,  as  a Democrat, 
from  a ward  that  had.  never  before  elected  a Democrat.  He 
also  served  several  terms  as  a member  of  the  city  school  board, 
and  one  or  two  terms  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of 
which  he  was  an  active  member,  giving  liberally  of  his  time 
and  means  for  the  upbuilding  of  Chattanooga,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  state.  Captain  Shipp  is  a Democrat  and  promi- 
nent in  political  affairs,  both  in  the  county  and  state.  He  was 
appointed  coal-oil  inspector  of  Chattanooga,  in  1891,  by  Gov. 
Peter  Turney,  serving  two  terms  of  two  years  each.  In  1898, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  he  was  given  an 
appointment  in  the  quartermaster’s  department  of  the  United 
States  army.  In  1900  he  was  elected  ■ county  assessor,  at 
Chattanooga,  receiving  the  largest  majority  ever  given  a Demo- 
crat in  Hamilton  county.  In  that  position  he  showed  special 
fitness  and  first-class  ability  by  formulating  a system  of  records 
of  great  value  for  the  tax  assessor’s  office.  In  1904  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  by  a very  hand- 
some majority,  in  which  capacity  he  is  now  serving.  In  1885 
he  was  the  original  mover  in  organizing  a camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans  at  Chattanooga,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
world’s  greatest  cavalry  leader,  N.  B.  Forrest,  of  which  Captain 
Shipp  served  as  camp  commander  eight  consecutive  years.  He 
^ was  also  the  prime  mover  in  organizing  the  Association  of 
United  Confederate  Veterans  in  1889,  of  which  Gen.  John 
B.  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  was  selected  as  commander  and  held 
the  position  continuously  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1904, 
during  all  of  which  time  Captain  Shipp  was  a member  of  his 
staff  as  quartermaster-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  is  now  holding  the  same  position  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  successor  to  General  Gordon.  Captain 
Shipp  is  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Tennessee  Soldiers’ 
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home,  in  which  capacity  he  has  served  for  eighteen  years.  He 
is  a member  of  Keystone  lodge  Xo.  28,  Knights  of  Pythias; 
Chattanooga  lodge  Xo.  91,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  and  lodge  Xo.  268,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
He  was  married,  in  1866,  to  Miss  Lillie  Eckles,  of  Social 
Circle,  Ga.  Ten  children  have  been  born  to  them:  Clarence 

E.,  Julian  L.,  Susie  May  (now  dead),  Carrie  Lou,  now  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Meyers,  Joseph  F.,  John  E.,  Frank  S.,  Thomas  Hen- 
dricks (now  dead),  Lillie  E.  and  Jennie  Bell.  One  of  the 
sons,  Julian  L.,  is  a Baptist  minister,  and  the  family  belong 
to  the  Baptist  church  and  congregation. 

GEORGE  A.  LOFTOX,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  best-known 
Baptist  clergymen  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  pastor  of  the 
Central  Baptist  church,  of  Kashville,  was  born  in  Panola  county, 
Miss.,  on  Christmas  day,  1839.  When  about  ten  years  of  age 
he  went  to  Georgia,  where  he  received  his  education,  and  where 
he  was  a student  when  the  Civil  war  commenced.  He  left 
school  to  enlist  in  the  Gate  City  Guards,  of  Atlanta,  which 
company  afterward  became  Company  A,  First  Georgia  in- 
fantry. That  was  in  June,  1861.  In  the  following  November 
he  was  discharged  on  account  of  physical  disability,  the  result 
of  a severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  In  January,  1862,  he 
had  so  far  recovered  that  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Ninth 
battalion,  Georgia  artillery,  and  served  with  that  organization 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  At  Chickamauga  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Major  Porter,  who  was  in  command  of  the  artillery 
connected  with  Buckner’s  corps.  Half  of  his  company  was 
captured  at  Pound  Gap,  and  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
remainder.  He  took  part  in  nearly  all  the  military  operations 
about  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  and  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him  at  Campbell’s  Station.  At  Fort  Sanders  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery  in  leading  three  separate 
assaults  upon  the  Federal  works,  in  an  effort  to  capture  some 
of  the  guns.  During  the  year  1864,  he  was  in  Virginia,  but  in 
January,  1865,  was  given  a furlough  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  when  he  recovered  he  rejoined  his  company  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  remained  until  the  final  surrender. 
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After  the  war  he  completed  his  studies;  received  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  from  Mercer  university;  was  for  two  years  prin- 
cipal of  a school  in  Webster  county,  Ga. ; was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Americus,  and  in  1868  entered  the  Baptist  ministry. 
His  first  charge  was  near  Americus,  after  which  he  was  two 
years  at  Dalton,  live  years  in  Memphis,  six  years  in  St.  Louis, 
then  again  two  years  at  Dalton,  and  then  at  Talladega,  Ah., 
until  May,  1888,  when  he  went  to  Nashville  and  took  charge 
of  the  Central  church  of  that  city.  He  is  the  author  of  a num- 
ber of  books,  some  of  which  have  had  a large  cii  dilation. 
Among  them  are : “Habitual  Drinking  and  Its  Remedy,” 

‘‘Bible.  Thoughts  and  Themes,”  “Character  Sketches,”  “The 
Harp  of  Life,”  “English  Baptist  Reformation  from  1609  to 
1641,”  and  several  others.  His  life  has  been  one  of  useful- 
ness, and  few  ministers  of  his  denomination  in  the  South  aie 
better  known  or  more  universally  respected. 
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JOUELL  X.  McCUTCHEON,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn..  county  court 
clerk  of  Hamilton  county,  was  born 
in  Franklin,  Tenn.,  in  1864.  He  is  a 
son  of  Jasper  X.  and  Cornelia  (Car- 
penter) McCutcheon.  the  former  a na- 
tive of  Franklin  county,  Tenn.,  and 
the  latter  of  Greene  county,  Ala.  The 
father  died  in  1881  and  the  mother 
in  1884.  The  paternal  grandfather 
came  to  Tennessee  from  Virginia  in 
1806.  Jouell  X".  McCutcheon  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Winchester  district ; the 
Robert  Donnell  institute  of  the  same  place:  Winchester  Nor- 
mal, and  graduated  from  Chattanooga  university  in  1890.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  took  a course  in  a business  college, 
and  during  much  of  the  time  he  was  gaining  his  education 
he  taught  in  Hamilton  and  Franklin  counties.  In  1891  he 
accepted  a position  as  deputy  trustee  of  Hamilton  county, 
filled  that  place  acceptably  for  three  years,  and  took  up  teach- 
ing again  for  a time,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  in  office. 
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In  1898  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position,  was  re-elected 
in  1902,  and  in  June,  1903,  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Chattanooga  university.  In  1895  he  was  manied 
to  Miss  Sarah  Smalling,  of  Bellbuckle,  Tenn.,  and  two  chil- 
dren brighten  their  home:  Catherine  \\\,  five  years  old,  and 

Joseph  Newton,  aged  two  years.  Mr.  McCutcheon  is  a mem- 
ber of  lodge  No.  75,  Knights  of  Pythias,  lodge  No.  244.  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  Chattanooga  lodge  No.  91, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  belongs  to 
the  Central  Baptist  church,  of  Chattanooga,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  finance  committee.  Politically,  he  is  a Democrat. 

IION.  LEWIS  SHEPHERD,  one  of  the  leading  attor- 
neys of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  county,  in  1846. 
FI  is  Father,  also  named  Lewis  Shepherd,  was  a prominent 
citizen  and  Democrat;  a delegate  to  the  convention  which 
nominated  Polk  in  1844;  the  convention  that  nominated 
Lewis  Cass  in  1848;  that  which  nominated  Pierce  in  1852, 
and  again  in  that  of  1856,  when  Buchanan  was  nominated. 
He  died  in  November,  1856,  having  been  a resident  of  Hamil- 
ton county  since  1839.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Donoghue. 
whose  father  owned  the  celebrated  plantation  known  as  the 
McGlee,  on  the  Little  Tennessee  river.  She  died  in  1889, 
at  the  home  of  her  son.  in  Chattanooga,  aged  seventy-nine 
years.  The  son  attended  Burritt  college  for  a time,  then  a 
college  in  Cleveland,  and  was  a student  at  H.  W.  VanAlde- 
hoff s school  on  Lookout  Mountain  in  April.  1861.  when  the 
war  broke  out.  Fie  left  school,  enlisted  in  Captain  White’s 
company,  known  as  Company  A,  Fifth  Tennessee  cavalry,  in 
which  he  served  through  the  war,  taking  part  in  several  serious 
engagements.  He  was  captured  in  March,  1864,  and  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Camp  Morton,  near  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; was 
exchanged  in  February,  1865,  and  went  back  to  take  part  in 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  Confederacy;  was  surrounded  with 
Vaughn’s  brigade  at  Washington,  Ga.,  in  May.  1865.  In  1876 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Lila  Pope,  of  Sequatchie  county,  Tenn., 
and  five  sons  have  been  born  to  this  union : Thomas  Pope. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  William  C.,  Frederick  S.  and  J.  Quintus.  Mr. 
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Shepherd  is  a Republican  in  his  political  affiliations.  In  1877 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  was  again  elected  in 
1890.  He  served  two  years  as  special  chancellor;  several  terms 
as  special  circuit  judge,  and  was  a presidential  elector  on  the 
Blaine  ticket  in  1884.  Judge  Shepherd  is  a prominent  figure 
in  Masonic  circles,  being  a member  of  lodge  Xo.  199,  the 
Royal  Arch  chapter,  Lookout  commandery,  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  Alhambra  temple,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  takes  a commendable 
interest  in  furthering  the  good  work  of  that  denomination. 

EDWARD  B.  CRAIG,  of  Chattanooga,  insurance  commis- 
sioner for  the  State  of  Tennessee,  was  born  in  Giles  county, 
of  that  state,  in  1859.  He  is  the  son  of  W.  Jackson  and  Vir- 
ginia Borsor  (Abernathy)  Craig,  now  deceased,  the  father 
dying  in  1883  and  the  mother  in  1886.  On  account  of  re- 
ligious troubles,  the  paternal  great-grandfather  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  home,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  so  he  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Edward  'B.  Craig  at- 
tended a private  school  conducted  by  Col.  Alfred  Abernathy, 
in  Giles  county,  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  finished 
his  education  at  Webb’s  college,  Caromaha,  taking  the  full 
course.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  commenced  teaching  school, 
acting  as  assistant  to  Hon.  F.  B.  Beauford.  Later  he  was 
engaged  for  two  years  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Pulaski,  Tenn., 
and  retired  from  this  business  to  become  assistant  cashier  of 
the  national  bank  there.  In  1881  he  aided  in  organizing  the 
People’s  National  bank,  of  Pulaski,  and  was  made  assistant 
cashier,  and  after  filling  that  place  for  a few  years  was  made 
cashier.  In  1893  he  was  chosen  state  treasurer  of  Tennessee, 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  held  the  office  four  terms  of 
two  years  each.  While  in  this  office  he  devised  the  sinking 
fund  law,  which  is  now  on  the  statute  books  of  the  state.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Craig  had  that  act  in  mind  when  he  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  and  accepted  the  nomination.  At  that  time 
the  finances  of  the  state  were  at  a low  ebb,  but,  by  careful  and 
able  management,  Mr.  Craig  brought  them  to  a very  satis- 
factory basis,  and  at  the  end  of  his  last  term  the  treasury  was 
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in  the  best  condition  it  had  ever  been.  In  1901  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coke  and  Coal  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Bristol,  Tenn. ; in  1902  he  undertook  the 
organization  of  the  Volunteer  State  Life  Insurance  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Chattanooga.  The  company  now  has  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $200,000  and  a $50,000  surplus.  Mr.  Craig 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  company  at  the 
present  time.  As  insurance  commissioner  of  Tennessee  he 
has  built  up  that  office  until  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  United 
States.  For  that  reason  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  that  line  in  the  country.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Adams  Crockett,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Feb.  15, 
1882,  and  they  have  had  five  children:  William  C.,  nineteen 

years  old;  Edward  B.,  fifteen  years  old;  Mary  R.,  twelve; 
Caroule  A.,  eight,  and  Hattie  C.,  aged  five.  Mr.  Craig  is 
well  known  in  Masonic  circles,  being  a member  of  the  lodge, 
chapter,  commandery,  and  of  Alhambra  temple,  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine. 


JOHN  C.  MYERS,  attorney  and 
president  of  the  People’s  bank,  of 
Pikeville,  Bledsoe  county,  Tenn.,  is  a 
native  of  that  county,  where  he  was 
born  Sept.  27,  1848.  Pie  is  the  son 
of  Thomas  S.  and  Martha  (Billings- 
ley) Myers.  His  father  is  now  living 
at  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  He  was  repre- 
sentative from  that  county  in  1875; 
is  the  author  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Four-Mile  whisky  law;  is  a native 
of  Tennessee  and  served  in  'the  Civil  war  in  General  Plill’s 
regiment  from  1862  to  the  battle  of  Bowling  Green.  His 
wife  was  a daughter  of  John  Billingsley,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  John  C.  Myers  attended  the  public 
schools,  later  attending  in  turn  Irwin  college,  of  Warren 
county,  Waters  & Waling  college,  of  McMinnville,  and  Bethany 
college,  of  West  Virginia,  and  graduated  from  the  law  school 
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at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  in  1873.  He  practiced  at  McMinnville  for 
two  years  and  then  went  to  Pikevilie,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  \Y.  E.  B.  Jones,  which  lasted  from  1875  to 
1878.  He  was  then  associated  with  Judge  Trewit,  of  Chat- 
tanooga. until  1884,  and  since  that  time  he  has  practiced  alone. 
He  is  director  and  attorney  for  the  Sequatchie  V alley  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  of  Bledsoe  county;  attorney  for  the  Cran- 
well  Lumber  Company;  is  a director  and  largest  stockholder 
in  and  president  of  the  People’s  bank,  and  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Waldens  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  both  of  Pike- 
vilie, Tenn.  He  has  a farm  of  400  acres  near  that  town. 
Mr.  Myers  is  one  of  the  active  Democrats  of  Bledsoe  county; 
was  elected  by  that  party  to  the  state  senate  in  1889;  was  the 
author  of  the  legistration  bill  of  Tennessee;  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  county  executive  committee  for  twenty 
years;  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  1896  to  canvass  the  state 
lor  Bryan;  still  makes  many  public  speeches  on  political  and 
other  subjects;  and  was  a candidate  for  election  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  national  convention  of  his  party  in  1904;  was 
chosen  as  elector  for  the  third  congressional  district  in  1904. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Christian  church  and  of  the  Sigma 
Chi  fraternity.  In  1874  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sue  E.  Hill, 
daughter  of  Hon.  H.  L.  W.  and  Virginia  A.  (Daring)  Hill. 
Her  mother  was  a daughter  of  Col.  W.  L.  S.  Da:ing,  a colonel 
in  the  Mexican  war.  Her  father  was  representative  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  three  times,  served  one  term  in 
the  state  senate,  and  was  a member  of  Congress  one  term.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Democratic  congressional  committee  in 
1870,  and  was  a cousin  of  Col.  Ben  Hill,  and  also  Senator 
Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia.  Nine  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Myers : Flora  Ethelyn,  Virginia,  Ollie  Josephine, 

Arkadelphia,  Buena  Vista.  Thomas  S.,  Lawson  Hill,  Robert 
Lee  and  V innie  Davis.  Mr.  Myers  has  visited  nearly  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a public-spirited  man, 
and  the  leader  in  nearly  every  movement  for  the  advancement 
of  the  town. 
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DR.  JAMES  WILEY  GRISARD, 
a practicing  physician  of  Winchester, 
Tenn.,  was  born  near  Mulberry,  Lin- 
coln county,  Tenn.,  May  28,  1848. 
His  father  was  Wiley  A.  Grisard,  a 
farmer  and  blacksmith,  a native  of 
Robertson  county,  Tenn.,  and  a son 
of  Joel  Grisard.  Doctor  Grisard’s 
mother,  Susan  (Whitaker)  Grisard, 
was  a daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Xancv  Hughes  Whitaker,  of  Ken- 
tucky.  Thomas  Whitaker  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  James  W.  Grisard  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  academies  of  Bedford  and  Lincoln 
counties  until  about  eighteen  years  old,  when  he  entered  the 
office  of  Doctor  Gordon,  of  Flat  Creek,  with  whom  he  studied 
a year.  He  then  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  graduating  in  1870.  tie  practiced  at 
Smithland  until  1874;  then  at  Flat  Creek,  Bedford  county,  until 
1879,  in  which  year  he  removed  to  Winchester,  Franklin 
county,  where  he  has  remained,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to 
surgical  work.  In  1874  he  took  post-graduate  work  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New  York  City.  He 
is  examiner  for  the  New  York  Life,  Penn  Mutual,  Union  Cen- 
tral and  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Insurance  companies;  he 
was  county  physician  for  several  years.  Doctor  Grisard  is 
a member  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  Medical  society  and  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Medical  society.  He  belongs  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  has  been  an  elder  of  that  church  for  several 
years.  He  was  married,  in  1870,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Ann  Turman, 
of  Winchester,  daughter  of  Benj.  B.  and  Eliza  M.  (Bledsoe) 
Turman.  They  have  eight  children:  Benjamin  A.,  Floyd 

A.,  John  P.,  Annie  L.,  Elizabeth  Morton,  Parker,  Lacey  Tur- 
ney and  Ella  Bledsoe.  Doctor  Grisard  has  visited  half  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  spends  most  of  his  winters  in  the 
South.  He  is  president  of  the  Anasarcin  Chemical  Company, 
of  Winchester,  and  of  the  Grisard-Carmack  Drug  Company. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  WILSON,  superintendent  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railway  Company’s  furnaces 
at  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Surry  county,  Va., 
Jan.  3.  1867.  His  father,  Benjamin  Franklin  Wilson,  was  of 
the  old  Pennsylvania  Quaker  stock,  born  near  Gettysburg,  but 
soon  after  became  a resident  of  Virginia  and  now  lives  at 
Norfolk,  where  he  is  a planter.  The  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  also  named  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
mother  of  the  subject  was  Mary  Frances.  Edwards,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Albert  and  Maria  Louisa  (Seawell)  Edwards.  Mrs. 
Edwards’  mother  was  a sister  of  President  John  Tyler,  and 
her  brother  was  Senator  John  B.  Seawell,  of  Virginia,  who 
was  in  the  Confederate  Congress.  Many  of  her  relatives  have 
been  prominent,  both  in  war  and  politics.  The  maternal  an- 
cestors were  among  the  members  of  the  Jamestown  settle- 
ment, in  Virginia.  Benjamin  Franklin  III.  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  until  eighteen  years  old, 
when  he  entered  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology,  at 
Boston,  and  graduated  in  mining  engineering  in  the  class  of 
1889.  lie  went  to  North  Carolina  as  assayer  for  a gold  min- 
ing company,  and  afterward  to  South  Pittsburg,  to  take  a 
position  as  chemist  for  the  company  by  which  he  is  still  em- 
ployed. Here  he  has  been  advanced  until,  in  1899,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  furnaces.  Air.  Wilson  is  a Democrat, 
and  has  rendered  his  party  conspicuous  service.  He  belongs 
to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Knights  of  Pythias;  is  major 
of  the  Hirst  battalion  of  the  Second  regiment,  Uniform  rank, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  He 
was  married,  in  1895,  to  Miss  Myra  Stewart,  daughter  of  J. 
M.  and  Elizabeth  (Brazelton)  Stewart,  and  they  have  three 
children:  Benjamin  Franklin  IV.,  attending  school:  Elizabeth 

Virginia  and  Albert  Stewart.  Mr.  Wilson  has  visited  most 
of  the  Eastern  states.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  engineer- 
ing and  mining  journals,  and  to  other  trade  papers,  on  scien- 
tific subjects. 

JEPTHA  BRIGHT,  attorney  and  ex-senator  of  Marion 
county,  Tenn.,  residing  at  South  Pittsburg,  in  that  county, 
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was  born  near  Eminence,  Shelby  county,  Ivy.,  Sept.  14,  1862. 
He  is  the  son  of  Newton  and  Dorcas  Bright;  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  studied  law  at 
the  Kentucky  university  and  in  the  Louisville  Law  school, 
where  he  graduated  in  1887;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Emi- 
nence and  practiced  during  his  last  year  in  the  law  school.  In 
1887  he  removed  to  South  Pittsburg,  and  has  there  enjoyed 
a good  business  ever  since.  He  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  and 
in  1888  was  chosen  city  attorney.  He  has  been  judge  of  the 
South  Pittsburg  city  court  for  six  terms;  back  tax  attorney 
for  the  State  of  Tennessee  from  1889  to  1895;  member  of 
the  third  congressional  district  committee  two  terms;  alternate 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  at  Kansas  City  in  1896.  and 
St.  Louis  in  1904;  in  the  fifty-third  general  assembly  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1 90 1 -3 — in  fact,  in  everything  that  will  advertise  and 
advance  the  town,  and  is  a public-spirited  citizen  in  the  best 
sense.  Pie  is  secretary  and  a director  of  the  electric  plant  of 
the  place,  and  a director  in  the  Blackstock  Foundry  Company. 
He  is  a member  and  supreme  representative  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  has  held  every  office  in  the  local  lodge.  In  1888 
he  was  married  to  Theresa  Fitzgerald,  of  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  C.  HALE,  manager  and 
owner  of  the  Tennessee  Wholesale 
Nurseries,  of  Winchester,  the  only 
wholesale  nursery  of  that  section  and 
the  largest  peach  nursery  in  the 
world,  was  born  at  Sauk  Center, 
Todd  county,  Minn.,  Sept.  27,  1868. 
He  is  a son  of  D.  S.  and  Ruth 
(Frazier)  Plale,  the  father  a native 
of  Virginia,  now  living*  in  that  state, 
and  the  mother  a native  of  Tennessee. 

Joseph  C.  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Virginia  when  a youth,  where  he  received  his  primary 
education  in  the  public  schools,  afterward  attending  the  Hol- 
ston  institute,  in  Sullivan  county,  Term.  Pie  became  a travel- 
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ing  salesman  for  t lie  Knoxville  nursery,  and  remained  with 
that  company  six  years.  In  1892  he  went  to  Winchester  to 
become  a member  of  the  Southern  Nursery  Company,  as 
director  and  office  manager,  in  which  position  he  continued 
until  February,  1896,  when  he  resigned  and  went  into  the 
business  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  As  before  stated,  he  has 
the  largest  exclusive  peach  nurseries  in  the  country,  having 
over  4,000,000  trees,  his  annual  sales  amounting  to  2,000,000 
trees.  FI  is  nurseries  cover  about  500  acres,  and  his  success 
has  been  little  short  of  phenomenal.  In  addition  to  his  Win- 
chester nurseries,  he  is  a director  in  the  Arkansas  Fruit-Land 
Company,  of  Clarksville,  Ark.,  which  owns  a large  peach 
orchard : president  of  the  Chattanooga  Orchard  Company,  at 
Summerville,  Ga.,  which  owns  2,100  acres,  and  has  the  largest 
orchard  in  the  South ; a stockholder  in  the  Elberta  Orchard 
Company,  of  Elberta,  Texas;  in  the  Manchester  Packing  Com- 
pany, of  Manchester,  Tenn. ; is  vice-president  of  the  Alvin 
Fruit  and  Nursery  Company,  of  Algona,  Tenn. ; vice-president 
and  director  of  the  Bank  of  Winchester,  which  has  a capital 
of  $100,000;  president  of  the  Pyroligneine  Medical  Company, 
of  Winchester,  and  a director  in  the  Grisard-Carmack  Drug 
Company.  He  is  a Republican;  has  been  postmaster  since 
190J ; is  chairman  of  the  Franklin  county  executive  commit- 
tee; was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  in 
1896,  and  is  now  secretary  of  the  Republican  state  commit- 
tee. He  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  Flis  wife  was  Miss  Carrie  Vaughan,  daugh- 
ter of  John  A.  and  Julia  (Loughmillar)  Vaughan. 

BYRON  ALEXANDER  HEARD,  attorney,  of  South 
Pittsburg,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Dunlap,  Sequatchie  county, 
Tenn.,  Sept.  29,  1863.  His  father,  John  B.  Heard,  was  a 
native  of  Sequatchie  county,  where  he  was  a prominent  farmer 
and  slave  owner  before  the  war.  The  mother  was  Isabelle 
Anderson,  of  Bledsoe  county,  daughter  of  Matthew  Anderson. 
The  father  of  John  B.  Heard  served  in  the  war  of  1812  and 
also  in  the  trouble  of  Jackson  with  the  Indians;  Col.  Josiah 
Anderson,  brother  of  Matthew,  was  a representative  in  Con- 
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gress  several  terms.  Byron  A.  was  educated  in  the  public 
and  high  schools  of  Pikeville,  Tenn.  He  then  read  law  with 
Col.  Josiah  Clift,  of  Chattanooga,  and  after  his  admission,  to 
the  bar,  in  1888,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city  in 
partnership  with  his  preceptor.  Two  years  later  he  went  to 
South  Pittsburg,  where  he  has  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a good  practice,  though  he  still  retained  his  association  with 
Colonel  Clift  until  1898.  Politically,  Mr.  Heard  is  a Demo- 
crat; has  been  a member  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee of  Marion  county;  was  city  attorney  for  four  years;  was 
the  party  candidate  for  representative  of  the  county  in  1900; 
has  been  a delegate  to  several  state  conventions,  and  has  al- 
ways been  active  in  political  work.  He  belongs  to  Dunlap 
lodge  Xo.  339,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  a member 
of  'the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  of  South  Pittsburg. 
In  1892  he  was  married  to  Miss  Nannie  F.  Kelly,  daughter 
of  John  G.  and  Barbara  J.  (Beene)  Kelly.  Mrs.  Heard's 
father  is  an  ex-county  judge  of  Marion  county. 


JAMES  BRICKELL  MURFREE, 
M.  D.,  practicing  physician  of  Mur- 
freesboro, Rutherford  county,  Tenn., 
was.  born  in  that  city,  Sept.  16,  1835- 
His  father  was  Matthias  B.  Murfree, 
a farmer,  and  son  of  Col.  Plardy 
Murfree,  for  whom  Murfreesboro  was 
named.  Col.  Hardy  Murfree  was  a 
native  of  North  Carolina  and  a sol- 
dier in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Mary 
Ann  (Roberts)  Murfree,  mother  of 
Doctor  Murfree,  was  a native  of 
North  Carolina.  James  B.  Murfree  was  educated  in  Union 
university,  at  Murfreesboro,  from  which  institution  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  He  attended  one  course  of  lectures  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  then 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  col- 
lege, where  he  received  his  degree  as  M.D.,  in  March,  1859. 
He  practiced  in  Murfreesboro  until  the  breaking,  out  of  the 
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Civil  war,  in  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  First  Ten- 
nessee regiment,  from  which  company  he  was  detailed  as 
medical  officer  to  care  for  the  sick.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  by  the  State  of  Tennessee.  On  June  9,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army,  which 
position  he  continued  to  hold  until  July  6,  1862,  when  he  was 
appointed  surgeon,  and  was  retained  in  that  position  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Murfreesboro, 
where  he  practiced  alone  two  years;  was  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  L.  W.  Knight,  during  1868;  then  associated  with  Dr.  H. 
H.  Clayton  from  1869  to  1878,  and  since  then  has  practiced 
alone.  In  1898  he  took  a post-graduate  course  in  general  sur- 
gery in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  institute.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Rutherford  County  Medical  society;  ex-president  of  the 
Middle  Tennessee  Medical  association;  ex-president  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Medical  society  and  ex-president  of  the  Tri-State  Med- 
ical society,  the  last-named  embracing  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Tennessee;  is  a member  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gyne- 
cological association ; a member  of  the  American  Medical  asso- 
ciation; contributes  to  the  medical  journals;  is  professor  of 
surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  which  position  he  has  held  since 
1895;  he  is  the  local  surgeon  for  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis  railroad;  medical  examiner  for  the  New  York,  the 
JUtna,  the  Washington,  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  and 
several  other  old-line  life  insurance  companies.  Doctor  Mur- 
free  is  a member  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  been  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Murfreesboro  two  terms,  and  was  for  several 
years  a director  of  the  public  schools.'  He  is  a member  and  an 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church ; belongs  to  Mt.  Moriah  lodge 
No.  18,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Pythagoras  chapter  No. 
150,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  Murfreesboro  commandery  No.  10. 
Knights  Templars ; the  Scottish  Rite  consistory  and  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  and  is  a director  in  the  Stone  River  National  bank. 
He  was  married,  on  Jan.  14,  1862,  to  Miss  Ada  Juliet 
Talley,  of  Readyville,  Tenn..  and  they  have  had  nine  children  : 
Hardy,  bookkeeper  and  attorney;  Talley,  a constable,  who  died 
April  3,  1904;  Jane  Ready,  wife  of  William  J.  Nance;  Ada 
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Morrow,  wife  of  C.  B.  Huggins,  Jr.,  agent  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  railway;  Fannie  Hancock,  wife  of 
T.  V.  Ordway,  druggist,  at  Anniston,  Ala.;  James  B.,  Jr.,  a 
physician,  practicing  with  his  father;  Libbie  Morrow,  at  home, 
educated  at  Bellwood,  Ky.,  as  were  her  sisters,  Ada  and 
Fannie;  Mary  Roberts,  at  home,  educated  at  Ward's  seminary, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Matthias  B.,  now  attending  Princeton 
university. 

ENOCH  HUNT  JONES,  M.D.,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  Murfreesboro,  Ruth- 
erford county,  Tenn.,  was  born  near  Overall  Creek,  a com- 
munity a short  distance  from  Murfreesboro,  Oct.  4,  1852.  He 
is  a son  of  James  E.  and  Cecelia  S.  (Overall)  Jones.  James 
E.  was  the  son  of  Enoch  Hunt  Jones,  a farmer,  and  for  many 
years  sheriff  of  Rutherford  county.  To  Enoch  Hunt  Jones, 
the  grandfather  of  Doctor  Jones,  was  given  the  honor  of 
unveiling  the  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  capitol  in  Nash- 
ville. Dr.  Enoch  H.  is  the  eldest  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter, 
his  brother  now  being  a physician  of  Georgetown,  Texas.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Rutherford  county,  and 
at  Union  university,  at  Murfreesboro.  He  then  read  medicine 
with  Dr.  G.  W.  Overall,  of  Murfreesboro,  and  attended  Van- 
’derbilt  university  for  a year,  after  which  he  practiced  medicine 
at  Viola,  Warren  county,  until  1891.  In  that  year  he  entered 
the  University  of  Louisville,  and  graduated  in  medicine  in  1892. 
He  then  took  post-graduate  work  in  New  York  Polyclinic  insti- 
tute, and  commenced  practicing  at  Nashville  in  1893.  In  1895 
he  located  in  Murfreesboro,  where  he  has  carried  on  a general 
practice  since.  He  is  physician  and  surgeon  for  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Company ; examiner  for  the  Illinois,  Northwestern 
Mutual,  National,  Mutual  Reserve,  and  other  life  insurance 
companies ; secretary  of  the  board  of  health  of  Rutherford 
county;  a member  and  ex-president  of  the  Rutherford  County 
Medical  society;  member  of  the  Middle  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
Valley,  Tennessee  State  and  Tri-State  Medical  societies,  and 
of  the  American  Medical  association.  Doctor  Jones  belongs 
to  the  Free  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
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Knights  of  Honor,  and  is  a member  and  elder  of  the  Christian 
church.  He  is  active  in  educational  work.  In  1885  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Fannie  Potter,  a daughter  of  F.  B.  and 
Samantha  O.  (West)  Potter,  of  Smithville,  Term. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  DAB- 
NEY, formerly  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  now  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  is  one  of 
the  men  who  have  aided  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  South  during  the 
past  two  decades.  He  comes  from 
a Virginia  family  distinguished  for 
generations  for  mental  attainments 
and  moral  worth.  From  boyhood 
he  . had  the  advantages  of  the  best 
technical  training  that  could  be  ob- 
tained in  his  state  and  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  contact 
with  men  and  women  of  large  thought  and  splendid  purpose. 
His  father,  Robert  Lewis  Dabney,  was  professor  of  theology 
• in  Union  seminary,  Virginia,  and  of  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  During  the  Civil  war,  as  Stonewall  Jackson's 
chief  of  staff,  he  exhibited  in  marked  degree  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  affairs.  As  teacher  and 
preacher  his  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  South  has  been 
great.  The  son,  Charles  William,  was  born  at  Harnpden- 

Sidney,  Va.,  on  June  1 9, 1855-  His  father  gave  him  a thor- 

ough preparation  for  his  higher  education ; he  entered  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  college  in  1869;  was  graduated  in  1873,  but  con- 
tinued in  academic  work  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Real- 
izing the  need  for  the  best  efforts  of  the  people  in  the  regener- 
ation and  upbuilding  of  the  South  after  the  devastations  and 
breaking  down  of  her  institutions  by  the  great  conflict,  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  energies  to  that  end.  Knowing  something 
of  the  material  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  South,  and 
believing  that  prosperity  and  education  were  largely  dependent 
each  upon  the  other,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  those 
brandies  that  would  contribute  most  to  the  early  advancement 
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of  the  country,  such  as  chemistry  and  related  subjects,  and 
particularly  to  soil  analysis  and  fertilization.  He  spent  the  year 
of  1877-78  as  professor  -of  chemistry  in  Emory  and  Henry  col- 
lege, and  then  went  to  Germany  to  continue  his  investigation 
along  the  lines  he  had  mapped  out.  He  spent  some  time  work- 
ing at  Gottingen  and  Berlin  under  Woehler,  Klein,  Helmholtz 
and  DuBois  Raymond,  the  leaders  of  their  day,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen  in  1880,  sub- 
mitting a dissertation  on  organic  chemistry  which  was  published 
in  one  of  the  leading  scientific  journals  of  the  time  and  received 
high  commendation.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  Doctor 
Dabney  accepted  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  but  resigned  to  take  the  directorship 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  state.  His  work 
in  that  position  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  She  had  just  emerged  from  an  exhausting  war; 
her  agricultural  interests  were  crippled  and  her  industries  were 
undeveloped;  the  large  plantations  were  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  small,  individual  farms,  with  the  present-day  methods 
of  conducting  them,  were  not  known..  Doctor  Dabney  organ- 
ized an  efficient  force  of  co-laborers,  built  laboratories  and 
inaugurated  a thorough  and  scientific  investigation  of  soils,  fer- 
tilizers and  crops.  He  gave  the  results  of  these  investigations 
to  the  public  in  speeches,  reports  and  magazine  articles;  called 
attention  to  the  many  and  diversified  possibilities  in  the  mineral, 
industrial  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  state,  and  advocated 
the  training  of  the  younger  element  of  the  South  in  scientific 
as  well  as  in  classical  subjects.  He  gave  able  assistance  to  the 
creation  of  the  enthusiasm  aroused  at  the  state  exposition  held 
at  Raleigh  in  1884,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  indus- 
trial advancement  of  North  Carolina,  and  he  organized  the 
exhibits  of  the  state  for  the  expositions  held  in  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans  and  Boston.  It  was  in  large  measure  due  to  his  efforts 
that  the  industrial  school  was  established  at  Raleigh,  giving 
the  needed  impulse  for  the  founding  of  the  present  flourishing 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.  In  1887  he  was 
elected  director  of  the  Tennessee  experiment  station,  and  a year 
later  became  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Dur- 
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ing  his  presidency  the  university  has  grown  from  a small  col- 
lege of  125  students  to  one  of  between  700  and  800.  New 
departments  have  been  added,  new  buildings  erected,  labora- 
tories equipped,  and  in  large  measure  Doctor  Dabney  has  real- 
ized his  ideal  for  education,  combining  classical  culture  and 
scientific  training.  The  experiments  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment as  to  soils,  food  values  and  diversified  crops  have  been 
of  much  importance  to  the  state.  The  mechanical  and  engineer- 
ing department  has  furnished  trained  men  for  the  development 
of  native  resources.  During  President  Cleveland's  second  term 
Doctor  Dabney  was  offered  the  assistant  secretaryship  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  and  was  given 
leave  of  absence  to  take  the  position.  He  accepted  and  under 
him,  as  a co-worker  with  Secretary  Morton,  the  work  of  the 
department  advanced  greatly  along  scientific  lines,  becoming- 
far-reaching  in  practical  usefulness.  The  scientific  bureaus 
were  put  under  civil  service;  a bureau  of  soils  and  agrostology 
was  established,  and  the  results  of  a systematic  study  of  the 
work  along  scientific  lines  of  all  the  departments  at  Washington 
were  embodied  in  a series  of  pamphlets  and  articles.  As  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  government  exhibits  at  the  Atlanta  and 
Tennessee  expositions,  he  did  much  to  quicken  the  industrial 
life  of  the  South.  At  the  expiration  of  his  four  years’  leave 
of  absence  he  returned  to  the  university  with  more  pronounced 
convictions  as  to  the  value  of  scientific  training.  Some  time 
later  he  attended  an  educational  meeting  at  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.,  and  proposed  the  establishment  of  a board  of  education 
for  the  South.  The  Southern  Education  board  was  the  out- 
come of  that  suggestion,  and  it  is  doing  much  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  public  schools  of  that  section.  As  head  of  its 
bureau  of  investigation,  Doctor  Dabney  has  made  a study  of 
the  educational  problems  of  the  South ; has  collected  a mass  of 
valuable  information,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  reli- 
able authorities  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  educational  prog- 
ress. In  1902  he  organized  the  Summer  School  of  the  South, 
at  Knoxville,  and  in  the  face  of  great  discouragement  has  per- 
manently established  the  largest  and  most  effective  summer 
school  in  America.  He  is  determined  to  make  the  life  of  the 
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university  bear  directly  upon  the  life  and  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  state  and  of  the  South,  and  to  this  end  lie  works  with 
steadfastness  and  untiring  zeal.  His  purpose,  his  integrity  and 
his  fertility  of  resource  have  enabled  him  to  realize  in  large 
degree  the  early  ideals,  and  the  future  will  give  him  large 
influence  and  a more  perfect  realization  of  his  wishes.  Doctor 
Dabney  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  scientific  and  literary 
world.  He  is  a member  of  the  leading  scientific  societies  of 
America  and  Europe,  and  is  a forceful  writer.  His  articles  on 
scientific  subjects  appear  in  the  best  scientific  journals  of  the 
day,  and  his  addresses  and  educational  papers  are  sought  by 
magazines  and  reviews.  Among  the  societies  to  which  he 
belongs  may  be  noted  the  German  Chemical  .society,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  American 
Chemical  society,  American  Economic  association,  American 
Social  Science  association,  Washington  Academy  of  Science, 
and  various  state.  Southern  and  national  educational  associa- 
tions. He  is  also  a member  of  the  Washington  Memorial 
institution. 

JOHN  EXCIL  MacGOWAX,  principal  editorial  writer  on 
the  Times , Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  one  of  the  leading  journal- 
ists of  the  South,  was  born  in  what  is  now  Mahoning  county, 
Ohio,  Sept.  30,  1831,  his  father,  Samuel  MacGowan,  being 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  county.  His  primary  edu- 
cation was  such  as  the  common  schools  of  that  day  afforded, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  entered  Mount  Union  col- 
lege, where  he  spent  three  years.  He  then  went  to  Hiram 
college,  and  was  there  a class-mate  and  personal  friend  of 
James  A.  Garfield,  afterward  president  of  the  United  States. 
After  finishing  his  education  he  practiced  law  in  Indiana  and 
Iowa  for  a while,  after  which  lie  returned  to  his  native  state 
and  became  prosecuting  attorney  of  Wood  county.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  in  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army  as  a 
private  and  was  mustered  out  at  Chattanooga.  May  31,  1866, 
as  colonel  of  the  First  United  States  volunteer  artillery.  For 
meritorious  conduct  and  distinguished  bravery  on  the  field  he 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general.  After  the  war  he  located  at 
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Chattanooga,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  until  the 
spring  of  1872,  when  he  became  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times , with  which  publication  he  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued. In  addition  to  his  editorial  duties  on  the  Times , he  has 
contributed  a number  of  articles  on  the  Civil  war  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Weekly  Times  that  have  attracted  wide  attention.  One 
series,  of  those  papers,  giving  an  account  of  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  Morgan,  has  been  reproduced  in  book  form,  which 
has  been  highly  complimented  by  both  Federal  and  Confed- 
erate historians  for  its  style  and  accuracy.  Although  Air.  Mac- 
Gowan  was  a success  as  an  attorney,  the  legal  profession  never 
had  the  attractions  for  him  that  had  journalism.  As  a writer 
he  is  clear,  forcible  and  polished,  and  the  strength  of  his  edi- 
torials lies  in  their  terseness  and  simplicity.  Air.  MacGowan 
was  married,  in  1854,  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  to  Aliss  Maria  Malvina 
Johnson.  Mrs.  MacGowan  died  in  1896. 
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WILLIAM  RULE,  editor  of  the 
Journal  and  Tribune,  Knoxville, 
Knox  county,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
that  county,  Mav  10,  1839.  His  an- 
cestors were  natives  of  Virginia.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  Michael  Rule, 
was  a soldier  in  a Virginia  regiment 
in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1816  he 
settled  on  a farm  six  miles  south  of 
Knoxville,  and  on  this  farm  his  son, 
Frederick,  was  born  the  following 
year.  It  was  on  this  same  farm  that 
William  Rule  was  born  and  passed  his  youth,  working  on  the 
place  and  attending  school  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  where 
he  obtained  his  elementary  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  entered  the  office  of  Brownlow’s  Knoxville  Whig,  and 
was  connected  with  it  until,  as  one  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  it  was  closed  in  October,  1861.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in 
the  Sixth  Tennessee  (Union)  volunteer  infantry;  was  pro- 
moted the  following  January  to  the  non-commissioned  staff : in 
October,  1863,  was  appointed  adjutant  with  the  rank  of  first 
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lieutenant;  served  as  such  to.  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
mustered  out  April  27,  1865.  was  again  employed  on  the 
Knoxville  Whig  in  1866,  and  acted  as  city  editor  until  1869. 
In  1S70  he  began  publishing  the  Knoxville  Daily  Chronicle , 
which  was  for  many  years  the  only  daily  Republican  paper  pub- 
lished south  of  the  Ohio  river.  He  was  one  of  its  editors  and 
publishers  until  the  fall  of  1882.  In  1885  Mr.  Rule  began  the 
publication  of  the  Knoxville  Journal.  He  has  been  from  the 
beginning  the  editor  of  the  Journal , and  is  now 

the  editor  of  the  Journal  and  Tribune.  Altogether, 
he  has  spent  more  than  thirty-three  consecutive  years 
in  active  newspaper  work.  Mr.  Rule  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  county  court  of  Knox,  in  1866,  and  re-elected  in  1870, 
but  resigned  after  holding  the  office  one  year  of  his  second 
term.  In  1873  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Knoxville,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  postmaster  by  President  Grant.  He 
was  reappointed  in  1877,  and  held  the  office  two  full  terms.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  United  States  pension  agent  at  Knox- 
villle,  through  which  agency  the  pensioners  of  ten  Southern 
States  are  paid.  In  1898  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  for 
a second  time.  Mr.  Rule  has  served  twenty-eight  years  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
and  for  four  years  has  been  secretary  of  the  board.  He  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Lawson-McGhee  library,  of 
which  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  board  for  twelve  years,  and 
is  also  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Knoxville  general  hospital.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Republican  national  committee  from  1876  to  1884,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  in  1876.  He  is 
a member  of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  also 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

JUDGE  JAMES  T.  SHIELDS,  whose  home  was  at  Bean’s 
Station,  Grainger  county.  Term.,  was  a native  of  Grainger 
county,  where  he  was  born  Sept.  21,  1824.  He  was  of  Irish 
descent.  His  great-grandfather,  William  Shields,  emigrated 
from  the  County  Armagh,  North  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in 
Frederick  City,  Md.,  at  an  early  day.  He  left  a large  family 
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and  a considerable  estate  for  that  time.  The  old  family  man- 
sion is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Frederick  City,  but  is  no  longer 
in  the  family’s  possession.  His  grandfather,  James  Shields, 
moved  to  South  Carolina  and  from  there  to  Greene  county, 
Tenn.,  being  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  county.  He  died 
Aug.  23.  1840,  aged  eighty-three  years.  He  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  a farmer  by  occupation, 
and  left  a good  estate.  John  Shields,  Judge  Shields’  father, 
was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  Fie  moved  to  Missouri 
when  a young  man,  and  while  there  was  elected  a member  of 
the  general  assembly  of  that  state,  but  owing  to  failing  health 
he  declined  to  serve  and  returned  to  Tennessee.  He  was  a 
merchant  and  for  some  time  engaged  in  this  business  at  Bean's 
Station,  where  he  married  Mary,  a daughter  of  Thomas  Gill, 
a wealthy  farmer  of  that  neighborhood,  and  died  Oct.  2.  1829, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  leaving  two  children,  James  T. 
and  Elizabeth.  Judge  Shields’  uncles,  David,  Milton  and  Sam- 
uel Shields,  were  successful  merchants  and  manufacturers.  They 
established  the  Holston  Paper  Mills,  at  Marshall’s  Ferry,  in 
what  is  now  Flamblen  county,  the  first  paper  mill  in  Tennessee. 
Another  uncle.  William  Shields,  was  a wealthy  farmer  at 
Springfield.  Mo.,  and  one  of  his  sons,  James  T..  is  a prominent 
lawyer  of  that  place.  Thomas  Gill  was  a native  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  where  his  father  was  a prominent  land  owner.  He 
came  to  America,  settled  in  North  Carolina,  but  in  a short 
time  moved  to  East  Tennessee,  where  he  acquired  the  lands 
now  held  by  his  descendants,  in  1806,  and  resided  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  married  Elizabeth  Harrell,  daughter 
of  a distinguished  Baptist  preacher  of  Bertie  county.  North 
Carolina.  Mrs.  Shields,  the  mother  of  Judge  Shields,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  resided  with  her  father  at  Bean’s 
Station  for  some  years,  sending  her  son  to  the  best  schools 
of  that  day.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Judge  Shields  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Robert  M.  Barton  and 
Hon.  William  IT.  Sneed;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852  by 
Judge  Robert  McKinney,  of  the  supreme  court,  and  Judge 
Robert  M.  Anderson;  established  an  office  on  his  farm  at 
Bean’s  Station,  known  as  Clinchdale,  and  began  the  practice 
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of  law  in  Grainger  and  the  adjoining  counties.  In  his  practice 
he  met  with  remarkable  success  from  the  beginning,  and  was 
employed  in  a very  large  part  of  all  the  important  litigation  of 
his  day  in  the  county  where  he  practiced.  His  clients  came 
to  his  office  on  his  farm  to  consult  him.  He  at  no  time  had 
an  office  elsewhere.  He  was  a profound  and  learned  lawyer, 
and  had  the  faculty  of  presenting  his  views  to  courts  and 
juries  with  great  clearness  and  force;  and  was  successful  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  he  appeared.  From  1865 
to  1873  he  was  associated  in  the  practice  with  Col.  John  Neth- 
erlands one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  that  ever  practiced 
in  Tennessee.  From  18S0  until  1890  he  was  associated  with 
his  son,  John  K.  Shields.  In  1861  Judge  Shields  was  elected 
to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States.  This 
was  followed  by  a nomination  to  the  regular  Congress,  but  he 
was  unable  to  serve  on  account  of  bad  health.  The  only  part 
he  ever  took  in  politics  was  while  canvassing  in  connection  with 
these  two  offices.  He  was  a Whig  before  the  war,  a ‘‘rebel” 
during*  the  war  and  a Democrat  afterward.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  special  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  by 
Gov.  D.  W.  C.  Senter,  and  served  through  the  session  of  that 
court  held  at  Knoxville  in  that  year.  Upon  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  John  C.  Brown  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  but  declined  and  recommended  Hon.  Robert  McFar- 
land, who  was  then  appointed.  When  the  arbitration  court 
was  organized,  in  1879.  for  the  relief  of  the  congested  docket 
of  the  supreme  court,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  A.  S.  Marks 
one  of  the  judges  of  this  court,  and  again  declined.  His  pub- 
lished opinions,  delivered  while  sitting  as  special  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  appear  in  volumes  1 and  2.  Heiskell’s  Tennessee 
Reports,  and  are  remarkably  strong  and  clear  statements  of  the 
law  in  the  cases  in  which  they  were  delivered.  For  a number 
of  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  much  interested  in  the 
management  of  his  farm,  Clinchdale,  an  estate  consisting  of, 
about  3,700  acres,  and  devoted  to  the  growing  of  grasses  and 
breeding  and  selling  of  blooded  cattle  and  sheep.  In  this  busi- 
ness his  son,  W.  S.  Shields,  was  for  a time  interested  with 
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him.  Judge  Shields  married  Miss  Aurelia  Glenn,  a daughter  of 
Rev.  Robert  Glenn,  of  Tazewell,  Tenn.,  May  n,  1848.  She 
died  in  1849,  leaving  one  child,  Mary  Aurelia,  who  on  growing 
to  womanhood  became  the  wife  of  W.  D.  Gammon,  a promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Morristown,  Tenn.  He  was  again  married, 
Dec.  8,  1852,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson,  of  Rogersville,  Tenn., 
a daughter  of  William  Simpson,  a native  of  County  Antrim,. 
Ireland,  and  a prosperous  merchant  at  Rogersville.  Mrs. 
Shields’  mother  was  Elizabeth  Kane  Simpson,  who  was  also 
Irish.  Mrs.  Shields  was  educated  at  Salem,  N.  C.,  was  a 
Presbyterian  and  a woman  of  extraordinary  common-sense, 
excellent  disposition  and  fine  executive  ability.  Her  husband, 
who  was  never  physically  strong  and  afflicted  through  much  of 
his  life  with  great  nervous  excitability,  attributed  much  of  what 
success  he  attained  in  life  to  her  considerate  and  affectionate 
care  and  support.  They  had  ten  children.  Three  died  in 
infancy.  Those  arriving  at  manhood  were  William  S.,  John  K., 
Robert  G.,  James  T.,  Samuel  G.,  Joseph  S.  and  Milton  L. 
Shields.  Judge  Shields  died  Xov.  4,  1899,  surviving  his  wife 
and  all  of  his  children,  excepting  his  sons,  William  S..  John  K., 
Samuel  G.  and  Joseph  S.  Shields.  William  S.  Shields  moved 
to  Knoxville  in  1890  and  there  established  the  City  National 
bank,  now  one  of  the  largest  and  leading  financial  institutions 
in  the  state,  and  of  which  he  is  now  president.  John  K.  Shields 
continues  to  reside  upon  the  farm,  Clinchdale.'  After  his  father 
retired  from  the  practice,  in  1893,  he  formed  a partnership 
with  Hon.  R.  E.  L.  Mountcastle,  which  continued  until  1902. 
He  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  twelfth  chancery  division 
of  Tennessee,  in  1893,  without  solicitation,  by  Governor  Tur- 
ney, and  served  nearly  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  the 
practice.  In  1902  he  was  elected  one  of  the  associate  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  and  now  holds  that  office. 
Samuel  G.  Shields  is  also  a lawyer  and  has  resided  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  since  1889,  where  he 
has  taken  high  rank  as  a corporation  and  commercial  lawyer 
and  commands  a large  and  lucrative  practice.  For  a number  of 
years  he  was  in  partnership  with  Hon.  John  W.  Green,  but 
is  now  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Shields,  Cates  & 
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Monntcastle,  He  was  appointed  to  serve  as  special  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  during  the  illness  of  Judge 
McAlister,  one  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  in  1S99,  and  the 
opinions  delivered  by  him  appear  in  volume  19  of  Pickle’s 
Tennessee  Reports.  Joseph  S.  Shields  is  a wholesale  merchant, 
engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  is 
meeting  with  much  success  in  his  business. 

COL.  EDWARD  JACKSON 
SANFORD  (deceased),  late  of  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  was  a native  of  Con- 
necticut, born  in  Fairfield  county, 
Nov.  23,  1 S3 1,  and  died  at  his  home, 
“Maplehurst,”  Oct.  27,  1902.  In  De- 
cember, 1853.  ^ie  went  to  Knoxville 
with  little  except  a set  of  carpenter’s 
tools,  which  he  knew  how  to  use,  and 
an  indomitable  will,  a resolute  pur- 
pose and  integrity  of  character.  His 
first  work  was  with  Shepard,  Leeds 
Later  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness with  D.  Richardson,  carried  on  a contracting  and  building 
business  in  connection  with  their  mills  and  soon  gained  a repu- 
tation for  good  work  and  honorable  dealing.  When,  less  than 
a year  after  his  arrival,  a terrible  epidemic  of  cholera  broke 
out  and  many  deaths  occurred,  hundreds  left  the  city  to  escape 
the  scourge.  Mr.  Sanford  joined  the  few  who  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  remain,  nurse  the  sick,  bury  the  dead  and  comfort  the 
living.  Day  and  night  he  labored  through  that  fearful  time, 
combating  the  disease,  until  its  ravages  were  stayed,  and  from 
that  day  the  stranger  was  made  one  of  the  welcome  ones 
among  the  people  for  whom  he  had  risked  his  life.  The  open- 
ing of  the  war  found  him  with  a wife,  and  a business  in 
which  his  small  capital  was  all  invested.  He  was  for  the 
Union,  but  soon  found  that  he  could  not  continue  in  business 
and  speak  his  sentiments.  In  April,  1862,  he  and  a number  of 
others  made  their  way  by  night  (it  was  not  safe  for  a Union- 
ist to  move  by  day  because  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  patrol- 
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ing  the  country)  into  Kentucky,  where  a number  of  loyal 
Tennessee  regiments  were  forming.  While  en  route  the  com- 
pany was  overtaken  by  a cold  storm,  and  as  a result  young 
Sanford  suffered  a severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  which  left  him 
in  a precarious  condition  and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
enter  the  army.  He  went  to  his  old  home  in  Connecticut  and 
remained  some  months,  but  after  General  Burnside’s  army 
occupied  East  Tennessee,  he  returned  to  Knoxville  on  horse- 
back, still  intent  on  joining  the  army.  Burnside  sent  for  him 
and  asked  him  to  supervise  the  erection  of  a bridge,  to  which 
he  consented.  When  Longstreet’s  forces  besieged  Knoxville, 
Colonel  Sanford  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Fort  Sanders 
against  the  attack  upon  it  in  November,  1863.  In  1864  he 
commenced  his  long  and  successful  career  as  one  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Knoxville,  bv  establishing  the  drug  firm  of  E.  J. 
Sanford  Co.,  his  associate  being  the  late  Dr.  O.  F.  Hill. 
The  firm  did  a successful  business  until  1872,  when  it  was 
consolidated  with  that  of  Chamberlain  & Albers,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Sanford,  Chamberlain  & Albers.  It  afterward  incor- 
porated, and  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  South.  Colonel 
Sanford  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian association,  at  Knoxville,  in  1865 ; was  agent  of  the  Fast 
Tennessee  university  in  securing  the  appropriation  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college  fund  in  1869;  president  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Knoxville  from  1881  to  1885;  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Tennessee  Medical  college ; 
Republican  caucus  nominee  for  United  States  senator  in  1895: 
a delegate-at-large  from  Tennessee  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  and  chairman  of  the  state  delegation,  in  1896:  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Mechanics  National  bank,  in  1882,  and 
held  that  position  until  his  death ; was  elected  vice-president, 
the  same  year,  of  the  East  Tennessee  National  bank,  in  which 
he  was  a leading  stockholder,  and  continued  in  that  position 
during  his  life;  was  one  of  the  incorporators,  organizers  and 
stockholders  of  the  Knoxville  Woolen  Mills,  and  its  president 
from  a period  soon  after  its  formation ; was  for  a long  time 
a stockholder  and  director  in  the  Knoxville  Iron  Company;  a 
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stockholder  in  the  Citico  Furnace  Company,  at  Chattanooga, 
and  in  the  Southern  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  at  Anniston, 
Ala.;  was  for  years  a director  in  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
& Georgia  Railroad  Company,  and  president  of  the  Knoxville 
& Ohio  Railroad  Company,  a position  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president 
of  the  Coal  Creek  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
until  within  a short  time  before  he  was  president  of  the  Poplar 
Creek  Iron  and  Coal  Company;  president  of  the  Lenoir  City 
Company,  and  a director  in  the  Knoxville  Brick  Company. 
He  was  one  of  those  interested  in  the  building  of  the  eight- 
story  Empire  office  building,  the  finest  in  Knoxville.  Colonel 
Sanford,  with  all  his  private  interests,  was  able  to  devote  nec- 
essary tirpe  to  public  affairs,  and  was  especially  a friend  to 
educational  advancement.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest  advo- 
cates for  the  levying  of  a tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a city 
school  system,  when  it  came  up  soon  after  the  war,  and  after- 
ward was  a member  of  the  school  board  for  five  years,  of 
which  he  was  president.  He  was  for  years  a member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  East  Tennessee  university,  now  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee ; was  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  East  Tennessee  institute,  but  resigned  and  his  son,  Edward 
T.,  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  was  a member  of  the  first 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Lawson-McGhee  library,  and  for  some 
time  served  as  president  of  the  board.  Colonel  Sanford  was 
married,  in  i860,  to  Miss  Emma  Chavannes.  To  this  union 
there  were  born  ten  children,  of  whom  six  are  still  living. 
Edward  T.  is  a member  of  the  Knoxville  bar;  Hugh  has 
entered  upon  a manufacturing  business;  Alfred  F.  is  president 
and  manager  of  the  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune;  the  three 
daughters  live  at  home.  At  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the 
leading  papers  of  Knoxville  said:  4 ‘No  man  of  his  time  has 

left  his  impress  upon  the  commercial,  industrial  and  social  life 
of  the  city  in  a higher  degree  or  in  more  indelible  characters 
than  Co!.  Edward  Jackson  Sanford.” 
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CHARLES  T.  CATES,  JR.,  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Mary- 
ville, Blount  county,  Tenn.,  March 
6,  1863.  His  father,  Charles  T. 

Cates,  Sr.,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  respected  lawyers  in  Tennessee, 
and  is  still  a resident  of  Maryville, 
where  he  was  born.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  served  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  after  the  war  was  ap- 
pointed district  attorney-general  by 
Gov.  John  C.  Brown,  but,  not. find- 
ing the  office  congenial,  he  resigned.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  as  an  Andrew  Johnson  Democrat,  from  the 
Republican  county  of  Blount.  The  family  is  of  English 
descent.  The  father  of  Charles  T.  Cates,  Sr.,  was  from  North 
Carolina,  and  settled  in  Blount  county  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  received  his  primary  education  at 
the  New  Providence  academy,  in  Maryville,  where  he  was 
fitted  for  college;  was  graduated  from  Maryville  college,  in 
1881,  with  the  degree  of  B.A. ; taught  school  from  1881  to 
1884,  two  years  of  this  time  as  principal  of  the  public  school 
in  Maryville;  studied  law  at  night  and  during  vacation  in  his 
father’s  office;  received  a license  to  practice  from  Chancellor 
W.  B.  Staley  and  Judge  M.  R.  Hall,  in  October,  1883;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  December  term  of  the  circuit  court 
at  Loudon,  Tenn.,  and  began  practicing  at  Maryville  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Cates  & Son.  His  practice  was  of  a general 
nature,  embracing  criminal,  civil,  corporation  and  probate  cases. 
In  1SS9  he  removed  to  Knoxville,  where  he  soon  took  a lead- 
ing position  in  his  profession.  He  was  in  partnership  with 
Gen.  R.  N.  Hood  from  1890  to  the  latter’s  death,  in  1892. 
In  1893  he  formed  a partnership  with  Jerome  Templeton,  Esq., 
under  the  firm  name  of  Templeton  & Cates,  which  partnership 
continued  until  1898.  In  October,  1902,  he  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Samuel  G.  Shields  of  Knoxville,  and  R.  E. 
L.  Mounlcastle  of  Morristown,  the  firm  being  known  as  Shields, 
Cates  & Mountcastle.  They  have  a large  general  practice. 
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Mr.  Cates  taking  part  in  cases  in  which  the  state  is  not 
involved.  He  has  taken  special  prominence  as  a corporation 
and  land  lawyer.  In  September,  190.2,  Mr.  Cates  was,  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  appointed  to  the  office  of  attor- 
ney-general and  reporter  of  the  state  for  a full  term  of  eight 
years.  This  office  is  combined  with  that  of  reporter  for  the 
supreme  court,  and  carries  with  it  the  duties  of  preparing  all 
opinions  of  the  supreme  court  for  publication.  As  attorney- 
general,  his  duties  require  him  to  appear  for  the  state  in  all 
litigation,  criminal  and  civil,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  state 
are  involved.  He  is  ex-officio  chief  adviser  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  comptroller  and  other  state  officers. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Tennessee  and  American  Bar  associa- 
tions. He  is  a director  of  the  Third  National  bank,  of  Knox- 
ville; is  an  Elk  and  a Knight  of  Pythias.  Mr.  Cates  was 
married,  on  Nov.  3,  1886,  to  Miss  Emma  J.  Parham,  the 
daughter  of  \Y.  T.  Parham,  proprietor  of  the  Maryville  Woolen 
Mills. 

CALVIN  B.  McGUIRE,  M.D.,  one  of  the  leading  physi- 
cians of  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  of 
that  state,  in  the  year  1831.  After  the  usual  course  of  prelim- 
inary reading  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville,  and  was  graduated  in  1856.  From  that  time 
until  the  spring  of  1861  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  with  unvarying  success.  On  the  first  day  of  May, 
1861,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  K,  First  Tennessee 
infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Peter  Turney,  afterward  gover- 
nor of  the  state.  The  regiment  was  soon  after  ordered  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  served  under  General  Johnston,  taking  part  in 
the  battles  of  Winchester  and  the  first  Manassas.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  and  sent  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  still  later  was  acting  assistant  surgeon  on  the 
field  during  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  and  the  Seven  Days’  bat- 
tles about  Richmond.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  commissioned 
surgeon,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  engagements  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg  Chanceliorsville, 
Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  all  the 
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military  operations  about  Richmond  and  Petersburg*,  and  the 
Appomattox  campaign.  After  the  battle  of  Chancellors ville  he 
was  made  senior  surgeon  of  the  Tennessee  brigade,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  the  final  surrender.  After  the  war  he 
resumed  his  practice,  and  in  1871  located  at  Fayetteville,  where 
he  has  built  up  a large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  takes  an 
interest  in  other  enterprises,  notably  the  Elk  National  bank, 
in  which  he  is  a heavy  stockholder,  and  has  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  and  as  president.  In  1863,  while  at  home  on  fur- 
lough, Doctor  McGuire  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  P.  Green, 
and  they  have  three  children:  Jennie,  who  married  H.  C. 

Lamb;  Frank  and  Myra. 

GEORGE  A.  FIOWARD,  of  Carthage,  Term.,  prominent  in 
financial  and  political  circles,  was  born  at  Greenville,  Tenn., 
in  the.  year  1842.  In  his  youth  he  took  a preparatory  course 
at  the  Cumberland  academy,  Lebanon.  Term.,  after  which  he 
was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Naval  academy,  at  Annap- 
olis, where  he  remained  for  three  years.  In  April,  1861,  he 
resigned  from  the  academy  to  return  to  Tennessee  and  enlist 
in  the  Confederate  service.  Until  the  latter  part  of  May  he 
was  engaged  in  drilling  companies  at  Lebanon,  and  when  those 
companies  were  organized  into  the  Seventh  Tennessee  infantry 
he  was  made  adjutant  of  the  regiment.  His  brother,  John  K. 
Howard,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  was  killed 
at  Mechanicsville.  Most  of  Adjutant  Howard’s  service  was  in 
Virginia,  where  he  was  with  Lee  in  the  Cheat  Mountain  cam- 
paign; with  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  and  the  Romney 
expedition ; with  Johnston  at  West  Point  and  Seven  Pines, 
where  he  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder ; and  again  with  Lee 
in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  fought  at  Cedar  Run, 
the  second  Manassas,  Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg,  Chancel lors- 
ville  and  numerous  minor  engagements.  On  the  third  day’s 
fight  at  Gettysburg  he  was  captured,  taken  to  Fort  Delaware 
and  later  to  Johnson’s  Island,  where  he  was  held  as  a prisoner 
until  hostilities  had  ceased.  After  the  war  he  entered  the  law 
department  of  Cumberland  university,  but  before  completing 
the  course  left  school  and  took  a position  in  a broker’s  office 
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in  Nashville.  Mr.  Howard  soon  came  to  be  identified  with  the 
political  movements  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Tennessee.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  state  senate,  and  was 
re-elected  at  each  of  the  next  two  sessions.  In  1877  was 

appointed  to  a clerkship  in  the  postoffice  department,  at  Wash- 
ington, and  after  ten  years  in  that  department  he  became  the 
chief  clerk  in  the  department  of  the  interior.  When  President 
Harrison  succeeded  President  Cleveland,  in  1889,  Mr.  Howard 
resigned  his  position,  returned  to  Carthage,  there  organized  the 
Smith  County  bank,  in  company  with  Col.  J.  A.  Fite  and  Capt. 
T.  P.  Bridges,  and  was  elected  cashier  of  the  institution.  In 
1893  he  was  reappointed  to  a place  in  the  postoffice  department, 
and  the  following  year  was  made  the  sixth  auditor  of  the  treas- 
ury department  at  Washington. 

MATT  MARSHALL  NEIL,  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Tennessee,  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  of  that  state,  and  is 
the  son  of  Newton  F.  and  Virginia  E.  (Marshall)  Neil.  The 
father  was  a merchant  of  Fayetteville,  who  died  of  cholera  in 
1854,  leaving  a wife  and  two  children.  The  widowed  mother 
then  went  with  her  children  to  the  home  of  her  father,  Rev. 
M.  M.  Marshall,  a Presbyterian  minister,  under  whose  influ- 
ence, united  to  that  of  the  good  mother,  the  children  were 
reared.  M.  M.  Neil  was  educated  at  Fayetteville  academy  and 
at  Washington  and  Lee  university,  in  Virginia,  at  the  time 
General  Lee  was  president  of  that  institution.  He  took  several 
special  courses  and  later  attended  'the  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  law 
school,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1873.  and  was  valedictorian 
of  his  class.  In  the  interim  he  taught  school  in  - Mississippi 
from  1869  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872.  He  began 
practicing  his  profession  at  Trenton,  Tenn.,  Jan.  20,  1873,  and 
continued  practicing  there  until  1895.  Several  times  prior 
to  1895  he  served  as  special  supreme  judge,  and  as  such  ren- 
dered a number  of  important  opinions  which  were  highly  com- 
mended at  the  time  by  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  state.  On 
July  1,  1895,  Gov.  Peter  Turney  appointed  him  judge  of  the 
court  of  chancery  appeals,  and  in  August,  1896,  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  to  succeed  himself  in  that  position,  and  served  in 
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that  capacity  until  Sept.  5.  3902.  During  the  year  1902  he 
was  elected  a justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  a 
position  which  he  now  holds.  He  is  a great  student,  and  is 
recognized  in  legal  circles  as  one  of  the  most  profound  lawyers 
in  the  state.  His  opinions  are  considered  clear,  comprehensive 
and  strong,  and  are  highly  regarded.  On  Feb.  17,  1874,  Judge 
Neil  was  married  to  Eliza  Chalmers  Green,  daughter  of  Gen. 
“Tom”  Green,  of  Texas,  a Confederate  general  who  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Southwest  during  the  Civil  war.  Mrs. 
Neil's  grandfather  was  Judge  Nathan  Green,  formerly  a jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee.  Four  children  have 
been  born  to  the  union,  two  of  them  living:  Virginia  M.,  wife 
of  Albert  S.  Elder,  of  Trenton,  Tenn.,  president  of  the  Gibson 
County  bank,  and  Florence,  at  home. 

ALEXANDER  DONALD  COL- 
LIER, of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  county 
judge  of  Knox  county,  was  born  in 
that  county  Jan.  11,  1861,  his  parents 
being  Thomas  and  Jane  (Brown) 
Collier.  Judge  Collier  was  reared  on 
his  father’s  farm,  eight  miles  from 
Knoxville,  and  secured  his  primary 
education  in  the  country  schools  of 
that  section.  He  then  entered  the 
university  at  Athens,  Term.,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in 
1888.  He  afterward  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Nashville,  but  did  not  devote 
his  time  to  medicine.  While  still  living  on  his  farm  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1890  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1894  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  eighth  district, 
and  was  again  elected  in  1900.  He  served  two  terms  in  the 
legislature,  having  been  elected  in  189S  and  again  in  1900,  and 
in  1902  was  elected  county  judge  for  a term  of  eight  years. 
Judge  Collier  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
and  lias  since  he  reached  the  voting  age  been  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Knox  county. 
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He  is  a Master  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow.  The  family  are 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  are  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 
The  Colliers  of  Tennessee  are  descended  from  John  Collier, 
who  in  1772  removed  from  his  native  place  near  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  to  Randolph,  N.  C.,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
Register,  reared  a family  of  nine  children,  two  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  colonies  and  was  made  commander  of  the  patriot  troops  of 
his  county  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  activity  drew  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  the  Tories,  who  were  greatly  in  the  majority 
in  his  section,  and  he  was  persecuted  by  them,  his  house  burned, 
and  his  family  robbed.  In  1792,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Greene  county,  Tenn.,  where  he 
purchased  a farm,  and  where  he  and  his  wife  died  in  1823  and 
1824,  respectively.  From  him  and  his  brother,  Capt.  James 
Collier,  who  moved  to  Ohio  in  1814,  have  sprung  most  of  the 
family  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  the  West. 

GEN.  JOHN  THOMAS  WIL- 
DER, one  of  the  most  noted  brigade 
commanders  in  the  Union  army,  and 
at  present  pension  agent  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  has  made  for  himself  a his- 
tory which  cannot  receive  proper 
treatment  in  „ the  limited  space  or- 
dinarily allowed  in  a work  of  this 
nature.  A volume  would  hardly  suf- 
fice to  tell  the  story  of  his  life.  He 
was  born  Jan.  31,  1830,  at  Hunter, 
Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  -his  parents  be- 
ing Reuben  and  Mary  (Merritt)  Wilder.  The  father  was  a 
millwright,  contractor  and  farmer.  The  family  removed  to 
Ulster  county,  where  the  son  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  as  machinist,  millwright  and  drafts- 
man. He  then  located  at  Greensburg,  Ind.,  where  he  built  a 
large  millwright  and  mill  furnishing  establishment  and  prac- 
ticed. hydraulic  engineering.  At  that  time,  and  for  several 
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years,  he  built  more  mills  than  any  man  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  On  May  18,  1858,  he  married  Miss 
Martha  Stuart,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Rachel  Stuart,  of 
Greensburg.  She  died  on  Feb.  29,  1892,  leaving  six  children, 
five  daughters  and  a son.  When  the  war  came  on,  in  1861, 
he  closed  his  business  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  first  artil- 
lery company  formed  in  Indiana,  and  was  elected  captain  of 
the  company.  He  built  two  guns  and  offered  them  to  the 
government,  but  as  they  were  from  private  parties  the  govern- 
ment would  not  accept  them.  He  then  raised  a regiment  and 
mustered  the  Seventeenth  Indiana  mounted  infantry,  May  12, 
1861,  which  afterward  became  a part  of  “Wilder’s  lightning 
brigade’’  of  mounted  infantry,  or  the  First  brigade  of  the 
Fourth  division  (Maj.-Gen.  J.  J.  Reynolds)  of  the  Fourteenth 
army  corps,  under  Maj.-Gen.  George  H.  Thomas,  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  commanded  by  General  Rosecrans.  That 
brigade  made  a lasting  record  for  itself,  and  its  history  is 
written,  from  its  formation  to  the  end  of  the  war,  in  deeds  of 
daring  on  the  field,  duty  performed  in  the  camp,  on  the  march, 
or  wherever  and  whenever  called  on  for  work.  Many  believe 
General  Wilder  to  be  the  greatest  military  genius  and  soldier 
developed,  during  the  war.  As  early  as  June,  1862,  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Woods  commended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  com- 
manding general.  When  called  upon  by  General  Chalmers,  of 
Forrest’s  command,  for  the  surrender  of  Munfordville,  Ky., 
in  September,  1862,  General  Wilder  replied:  “If  you  wish  to 

avoid  further  bloodshed,  keep  out  of  the  range  of  my  guns.  I 
think  I can  defend  my  position  against  your  entire  force;  at 
least,  J will  try  to  do  so.”  Colonel  Dunham,  who  surrendered 
the  forces  at  that  place,  after  Wilder  had  refused  to  do  so,  said 
that  no  praise  from  him  could  add  to  Wilder’s  reputation  as  an 
officer.  The  Buell  commission  report  of  the  following  May 
said : “Colonel  Wilder,  the  gallant  commander  at  Munford- 

ville, refused  to  surrender  until  he  had  seen  the  forces  opposed 
to  him,  with  liberty  to  report  the  number.”  This,  with  refer- 
ence to  Wilder  asking  General  Chalmers  to  allow  him  (Wilder) 
to  inspect  Chalmers’  whole  army  and  be  allowed  to  report  its 
strength.  But  the  commission  failed  to  state  that  it  was  not 
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Wilder  who  surrendered  the  city.  His  brigade  captured  Chat- 
tanooga, in  September,  1863,  anc^  he  evened  the  score  with 
Forrest  by  defeating  the  latter  and  wounding  him  at  Dalton. 
The  brigade  held  a reunion  at  Chattanooga  in  September,  1903, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  in  which  battle  it  took  a conspicuous  part. 
General  Wilder,  then  seventy-four  years  old  but  active  and  vig- 
orous, acted  as  guide  for  the  members  of  his  brigade  in  the 
visit  to  the  battlefield,  and  pointed  out  their  different  positions 
in  ’that  terrible  conflict.  After  his  discharge  from  service,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  General  Wilder  returned  to  the  South 
and  began  investigating  the  resources  of  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Central  Pennsylvania.  As  a 
result  of  his  investigations,  the  iron  furnace  of  Rockwood  was 
established,  the  first  cast  of  pig-iron  being  made  in  1868.  Later 
he  went  to  Chattanooga  and  built  a rail  mill.  This  he  sold 
and  built  a large  foundry  and  machine  shop.  In  1873  he  made 
an  exhibit  of  the  minerals  of  Tennessee  at  Vienna,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  again  in  1876,  at  the  Philadelphia  exposition.  He 
went  to  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  in  1874,  and  organized  a furnace 
company  and  helped  to  build  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railway 
and  Charleston,  Chicago  & Cincinnati  railway.  He  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  state  to  promote  and  develop 
the  resources  of  Tennessee.  He  has  opened  a coal  mine  and 
built  a town  at  Fentress,  where  the  company’s  tenants  are 
provided  with  good  houses,  hospital,  library,  school,  churches, 
etc.  He  is  general  manager  of  the  Fentress  Coal  and  Coke 
Company;  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Knoxville  Power 
and  Light  Company,  which  is  preparing  to  build  a 30.000 
horse-power  plant;  is  a member  of  the  National  Geological 
society;  honorary  member  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  institute,  of 
Great  Britain;  of  the  Scottish  Geological  society;  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mining'  Engineers,  and  was  for  many  years  a member  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  America. 
He  was  appointed  United  States  pension  agent  by  President 
McKinley,  in  1897,  reappointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  and 
has  paid  out  $50,000,000  in  the  past  six  years.  He  has  prob- 
ably paid  out  more  money  for  labor  in  the  past  forty  years 
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than  any  man  in  the  state,  as  the  amount  will  exceed 
$25,000,000.  General  Wilder  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity and  Loyal  Legion,  and  was  a.  correspondent  for  a num- 
ber of  years  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

JOHX  MELCHOIR  HILL,  for  many  years  a prominent 
figure  about  the  city  of  Nashville,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
April  6,  1797,  and  died  at  Nashville  Jan.  26,  1870.  He  was 
of  Dutch  descent,  and  his  ancestors  were  among  the  colonists 
who  settled  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  parents,  Got'tleib  and  Sarah  Hill,  were  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  gave  their  children,  four  sons  and 
a daughter,  a good  education  in  both  English  and  German. 
They  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  threw 
around  their  children  a religious  influence  which  was  manifest 
through  their  entire  lives.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
oldest  of  the  family.  He  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  a 
German  merchant  in  Lancaster,  and  was  thus  introduced  to  an 
active  business  life.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  went  to  Pittsburg,  with  the  view  of  making  that  his  future 
home;  but,  catching  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  about  that 
time  induced  many  young  men  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
West  and  South,  he,  with  a number  of  others,  came  to  Ten- 
nessee, settling  at  Pulaski,  in  Giles  county,  in  1819.  However, 
he  came  to  Nashville,  being  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  On 
July  21,  1824,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Phoebe  Thompson,  a 
native  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  descended  from  one  of  the 
pioneer  families  of  that  part  of  the  state.  Miss  Thompson, 
while  a woman  of  great  personal  beauty,  was  yet  more  noted 
for  her  lovely  disposition  and  exemplary  character,  and  for  the 
determined  energy  and  sound  judgment  with  which  she  aided 
her  husband  in  his  efforts  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  Thus 
encouraged  by  her,  he  determined  to  accumulate  a fortune,  and 
applied  himself  with  a resolution  and  vigor  which  nothing 
could  daunt.  He  commenced  business  in  Nashville  in  a small 
score  on  the  east  side  of  Market  street,  about  midway  between 
the  old  Union  hall  and  the  public  square.  Being  exact  and 
conscientious  in  all  his  dealings,  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
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the  community,  and  his  little  store  was  soon  filled  with  cus- 
tomers. At  the  end  of  a few  years  his  business  so  increased 
that  a larger  room  became  a necessity,  and  he  moved  to  a 
building  formerly  occupied  by  Porter  & Rawlins,  using  the 
upper  part  for  a family  residence.  His  business  continuing  to 
increase,  he  soon  opened  two  branch  houses,  one  in  cl  large  of 
Vernon  K.  Stevenson,  and  the  other  in  the  care  of  Ralph 
Martin,  both  of  them  young  men  of  good  habits  and  excellent 
business  training.  Mr.  Hill  then  formed  a partnership  with 
Maj.  Joseph  Vaulx  and  James  J.  Gill,  and  went  into  an  exten- 
sive auction  commission  business,  in  a building  standing  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Gray  & Kirkman’s  hardware  store. 
There  being  at  that  time  but  two  or  three  small  jobbing  houses 
in  Nashville,  large  amounts  of  merchandise  sent  out  from  the 
East  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  country  merchants 
through  this  house  of  Mr.  Hill’s.  Having  accumulated  a 
handsome  fortune,  Mr.  Hill  retired  from  active  business  in 
1845,  an<3  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers-in-law,  George  and 
Charles  Thompson.  This  step  was,  however,  ever  afterward 
a matter  of  regret  to  him,  he  often  saying  that  “it  was  far 
better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out.”  But  after  retiring  from 
business  he  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  to  religious  work. 
In  1833,  during  a great  revival  in  Nashville,  he  joined  the 
Presbyterian  church,  then  in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Edgar.  Under 
the  instructions  of  this  celebrated  divine  Mr.  Hill  soon  be- 
came fully  as  active  in  the  church  as  he  had  been  in  his  store. 
He  was  earnest  find  indefatigable  in  everything,  and  was  fore- 
most, or  among  the  foremost,  in  every  scheme  devised  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  church.  He  was  soon  elected  dea- 
con, and  a few  years  afterward  was  made  a ruling  elder.  He 
was  most  generous  in  all  his  donations  to  benevolent  enter- 
prises and  a liberal,  though  unostentatious,  private  giver.  In 
his  will  he  bequeathed  in  trust  to  the  elders  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  $20,000,  to  be  used  for  various  benevolent  pur- 
poses. In  all  respects,  Mr.  Hill  was  a good  citizen.  He  never 
shunned  a public  duty.  As  a fireman,  in  the  early  days,  he 
was  always  one  of  the  first  at  the  brakes  of  the  old  hand-engine 
when  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given.  As  a public  officer  he  al- 
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ways  labored  for  the  public  good.  In  the  days  before  the  war 
he  was  a shareholder  and  a director  in  all  the  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  in  the  city,  and  was  also  among  the  fore- 
most in  all  manufacturing  enterprises.  He  loved  his  adopted 
city,  and  always  had  a warm  place  in  his  heart  for  her  young 
men.  He  was  a genial  host,  and  liked  to  have  his  friends  about 
him.  He  was  a lover  of  nature  and  her  beauties,  and  took 
special  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  In  his  old  age 
he  was  very  fond  of  a quiet  day’s  fishing,  and  when  he  went 
out  on  an  excursion  of  this  kind  he  always  took  with  him 
Izaak  Walton’s  ‘‘Complete  Angler.”  Mr.  Hill  was  a stern  lover 
of  the  truth,  a man  with  an  inflexible  will,  and  yet  with  the 
broadest  and  kindliest  views  of  men  and  things.  He  had  a 
fine  intellect,  and  with  proper  culture  he  could  have  become 
eminent  in  any  of  the  learned  professions  of  life. 

CHARLES  McCLUNG  Mc- 
GHEE,  a prominent  railroad  man  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Mon- 
roe county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  23,  1828. 

His  birthplace  is  near  the  junction 
of  the  Little  Tennessee  and  Tellico 
rivers,  not  far  from  old  Fort  Lou- 
don, the  first  point  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies  settled  by  the  whites.  He 
is  a son  of  John  and  Betsey  (Jones) 
McGhee.  The  latter,  whose  maiden 
name  was  McClung,  was  a niece  of 
Hu  Lawson  White,  United  States  senator  from  Tennessee 
from  1825  to  1840,  and  a candidate  for  presidency  of  the 
United  States  iri  1836.  Mr.  McGhee  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent 
on  both  sides.  His  great-grandparents  emigrated  from  Ireland 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.  His  grandfather,  Barclay  McGhee,  removed  to 
Blount  county,  Tenn.,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  state.  John  McGhee,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  Oct.  15,  1788.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  men  of  Tennessee,  where  he  followed  planting  and 
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owned  15,000  acres  of  line  land  in  the  Little  Tennessee  valley. 
Charles  M.  McGhee,  the  youngest  of  three  children,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  1846.  O11  the  death  of  his 

father  he  came  into  a large  inheritance  of  land  and  negroes. 
He  married  Cornelia  White,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Gen. 
James  White,  founder  of  Knoxville,  and  grandniece  of  Hu 
Lawson  White.  When  the  coming  on  of  the  Civil  war  rendered 
secluded  estates  insecure,  he  removed  to  Knoxville,  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  was  commissioned  in  the 
staff  department  on  account  of  delicate  health.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  without  previous  training,  he  went  into  banking 
and  became  president  of  the  People's  bank,  of  Knoxville,  which 
did  a safe  and  successful  business  under  his  administration, 
loiter  he  conceived  the  idea  of  controlling  the  disjoined  rail- 
ways in  Tennessee,  and  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  finan- 
ciers, he  became  actively  engaged  in  developing  the  mineral, 
coal  and  railroad  interests  of  East  Tennessee.  He  built  a rail- 
road to  give  the  city  of  Knoxville  direct  communication  with 
Cincinnati,  and  in  a few  years  he  and  his  associates  had  con- 
solidated the  various  roads  running  out  of  Knoxville  into  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & Georgia  railroad,  which  has  given 
to  that  part  of  the  state  a good  system.  He  retired  from  active 
business  about  ten  years  ago,  after  acquiring  a fortune  bv  his 
enterprise  and  foresight.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature as  a Democrat,  and  served  two  years,  but  has  since  then 
refused  office.  For  years  he  was  president  of  the  Knoxville 
& Ohio,  and  of  the  Memphis  & Charleston  Railroad  companies, 
and  was  constantly  a director  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
& Georgia  railroad.  He  is  now  a director  in  the  Texas  & Pa- 
cific and  the  Cincinnati,  Jackson  & Mackinaw  railroads,  and 
has  been  connected  with  many  of  the  railways  developed  in 
'the  South  since  the  war.  This  connection  required  him  to  pass 
much  of  his  time  in  New  York  City,  and  he  removed  there 
in  1886.  He  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  colony  of 
enterprising  Southerners  whose  financial  interests  have  drawn 
them  to  that  metropolis.  In  June,  1892,  Mr.  McGhee  ac- 
cepted the  senior  receivership  of  the  great  system  of  lines  which 
had  been  consolidated  into  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & 
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Georgia  railroad.  He  has  made  many  large  donations  to  public 
objects  in  recent  years,  among  them  being  the  Lawson-McGhee 
library  building,  which  was  erected  as  a memorial  to  a deceased 
* daughter.  He  has  been  a constant  benefactor  to  St.  John’s 
Orphanage,  and  has  bestowed  large  sums  in  the  way  of  charity. 
Wherever  known  His  name  is  a synonym  for  inflexible  honesty. 

JAMES  W.  BLACKMORE,  a lawyer  of  considerable  promi- 
nence, of  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Sumner  county,  where 
he  still  resides,  in  the  year  1843.  His  father,  William  M. 
Blackmore,  was  also  a native  of  Tennessee;  was  for  twenty 
years  a clerk  and  master  in  chancery;  enlisted  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  as  captain  of  Company  I,  First  Tennessee  infantry; 
fought  with  Taylor  at  Monterey  and  with  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz 
and  Cerro  Gordo;  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1848;  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  militia  in  1849;  served  as  grand 
master  of  the  Tennessee  Odd  Fellows,  and  died  in  1853.  The 
first  of  the  family  in  Tennessee  was  George  Dawson  Black- 
more,  the  grandfather  of  James  W.  He  was  a native  of  Mary- 
land; served  in  the  Second  Virginia  regiment  during  the  Revo- 
lution; was  captured  by  the  British  and  kept  a prisoner  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  until  the  close  of  hostilities,  and  settled  in 
Tennessee  in  1784.  On  the  maternal  side  the  mother  of  James 
W.  Blackmore  was  Rachel  Jackson  Barry,  daughter  of  Red- 
man D.  Barry,  a surgeon  in  the  British  navy,  afterward  a 
resident  of  North  Carolina  and  still  later  of  Kentucky.  He 
read  law  with  Attorney-General  Breckenridge  and  practiced 
law  at  Gallatin  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  James 
W.  Blackmore  was  educated  at  the  Gallatin  academy  and  Cen- 
ter college,  Danville,  Ky.  In  1861  he  left  school  to  enlist  in 
Company  I,  Second  Tennessee  infantry,  commanded  by  Col. 
W.  B.  Bate.  He  fought  at  the  first  Manassas,  Shiloh,  Chick- 
amauga,  Richmond  and  Perry ville,  Ky.,  Murfreesboro,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  all  the  engagements  of  the  Hundred  Days’  cam- 
paign in  Georgia,  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Franklin 
and  Nashville,  and  was  surrendered  with  the  army  in  North 
Carolina,  May  2.  1865.  After  the  war  he  read  law  with  J.  C. 
Guild  and  J.  J.  Turner,  and  in  1867  graduated  from  the  Cum- 
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berland  university.  Upon  graduating  lie  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  has  since  then  practiced  with  unvarying  success  in  Gal- 
latin. For  six  years,  from  1893  to  1899,  he  was  receiver  for 
the  Commercial  National  bank,  of  Nashville.  He  is  a member 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  has  been  president 
of  the  Veterans'  association  of  Gallatin.  He  married  Mi.&3 
Maria  Louise  Ewing,'  of  Davidson  county,  who  died  in  March, 
1896.  He  has  served  the  state  with  ability  and  faithfulness  in 
both  houses  of  the  general  assembly. 

SAMUEL  ELISHA  HILL,  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Union 
county,  of  that  state.  Oct.  6,  1872, 
and  is  the  son  of  Isaac  Newton  and 
Belle  (Helsley)  Hill.  At  the  age  of 
.four,  his  mother  died,  whereupon  he 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Garner  of  the  nineteenth 
district,  Knox  county,  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  child- 
hood days.  He  secured  his  primary 
education  in  the  common  schools, 
afterward  attended  Friendsvilie  academy,  then  Carson-Newman 
college  at  Jefferson  City,  and  finished  his  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  For  ten  years  he  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Knox  county,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was 
elected  magistrate.  In  1901  he  was  elected  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  Knox  county,  and  was  re-elected  in  1903, 
being  at  the  time  of  his  first  election  the  youngest  man  to  ever 
hold  that  office  in  his  county.  He  has  152  schools  and  192 
teachers  under  his  supervision.  Professor  Hill  has  one  hobby, 
and  that  is  for  fewer  and  better  equipped  schools,  with  more 
efficient  work,  and  a term  of  at  least  eight  months  instead 
of  five.  He  has  taken  high  -rank  in  his  profession,  and  in  1902 
was  elected  president  of  the  State  Teachers’  association  of 
Tennessee.  He  is  a member  of  the  Tennessee  School  Officers’ 
association,  and  chairman  of  its  law  committee.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  society,  and  financial  agent 
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of  the  Tennessee  Normal  college,  at  “Fountain  City.”  He  be- 
longs to  the  Valley  Grove  Baptist  church,  and  takes  an  interest 
in  secret  societies,  especially  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  On  Dec.  n,  1899,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Callaway,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Q,  Callaway,  a farmer  of  Knox  county. 

JONES  C.  BEENE,  a well-known  citizen  of  South  Pitts- 
burg, Term.,  was  born  in  Marion  county,  of  that  state,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1844.  His  father.  Owen  R.  Beene,  was  one  of  the 
leading  farmers  of  the  county,  and  was  for  a number  of  years 
chairman  of  the  county  court.  In  1861,  before  he  had  reached 
his  seventeenth  birthday,  Jones  C.  Beene  enlisted  in  Company 
A,  Fourth  Tennessee  Confederate  infantry,  under  Colonel  Mc- 
Murry.  That  fall  the  regiment  was  mustered  in  at  Knox- 
ville and  ordered  to  Cumberland  Gap.  During  the  winter  the 
regiment  was  in  the  campaign  in  Kentucky,  fought  at  Mur- 
freesboro as  a part  of  Cheatham’s  division;  was  later  at  Chick- 
amauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  the  Hundred  Days  in  Georgia,  and 
various  skirmishes  of  minor  importance.  During  this  service 
young  Beene,  by  his  meritorious  conduct  and  ready  obedience 
to  his  superiors,  won  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  of  his  regi- 
ment. After  the  retreat  to  Atlanta  he  fell  ill  and  was  sent 
home  on  furlough  to  recuperate.  While  at  home  he  was  cap- 
tured, taken  to  Nashville,  a charge  of  murder  lodged  against 
him,  and  he  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  over  seven 
months,  or  until  the  arrival  of  Hood’s  forces  before  Nashville, 
when,  on  the  demand  of  General  Cheatham,  he  was  released 
and  exchanged.  Still  unfit  for  military  service,  he  tried  tc 
reach  the  Trans-Mississippi  department,  but  the  war  closed  be- 
fore he  succeeded  in  doing  so.  After  the  war  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  Railroad 
Company,  and  remained  with  that  corporation  until  1892,  fill- 
ing various  positions  of  responsibility.  In  1892  he  became  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  South  Pittsburg  Statesman , a 
weekly  paper.  Mr.  Beene  has  represented  his  district  m the 
state  senate;  has  served  as  mayor  of  South  Pittsburg;  has  been 
identified  in  other  capacities  with  the  municipal  government; 
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vice-president  of  the  electric  light  company  and  a director  in 
the  First  National  bank.  In  1865  he  was  married  to  Ten- 
nessee E.  Cotnarn,  of  Alabama,  and  to  this  marriage  there 
have  been  born  the  following  children:  Joseph  C.,  Russell  O., 

Claude  T.,  Jones  C.,  Jr.,  Ida  Lee,  Martha  L.  and  Anna  Davis. 

SAMUEL  TYNDALE  WILSON,  D.  D.,  president  of 
Maryville  college,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Homs,  Syria, 
Feb.  17,  1858,  his  father  at  that  time  being  a missionary.  His 
parents  selected  Maryville  college  as  the  place  to  educate  their 
son,  and  he  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1878.  He  then 
took  up  a theological  course  at  the  Lane  Theological  seminary, 
Cincinnati,  and  graduated  in  1882.  For  the  next  two  years 
he  was.  a missionary  to  Mexico,  but  was  compelled  to  leave 
there  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  was  at  once  offered 
the  professorship  in  English  literature  at  Maryville,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  professor  until  1901,  combining  with  that  branch 
the  duty  of  instructor  in  Spanish.  In  1901  he  was  elected 
president  of  Maryville  college,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  an  energy  which  is  possible  only  with  one  who  has  given 
most  of  his  life  to  an  institution,  either  as  student  or  teacher. 
Most  of  the  year  is  spent  in  teaching  and  directing  the  work, 
but  a few  months  are  devoted  to  travel  in  the  interests  of 
the  school.  He  was  offered  the  presidency  of  Lane  Theological 
seminary,  his  theological  home,  but  declined  it  that  he  might 
continue  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  college  with  which 
he  has  been  associated  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 
The  Interior , in  referring  to  his  declination  of  this  distinguished 
honor,  said  editorially : “The  church,  though  sympathizing 

with  the  disappointment  of  Lane,  receives  Christian  edification 
from  a sight  all  too  rare — the  spectacle  of  a man  declining  a 
place  of  conspicuous  honor  to  remain  faithful  to  his  duty  at  an 
obscure,  far  more  difficult  and  less  remunerated  labor.  There 
are  none  of  us  who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  ambition,  and 
therefore  none  who  will  believe  that  it  was  a light  thing  for 
President  Wilson  to  refuse  that  flattering  call.  And  by  our 
own  judgment  of  the  difficulty  which  we  would  have  had  in 
withstanding  the  temptation,  we  shall  each  pay  no  small  meed 
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of  honor  to  him.  But  Doctor  Wilson  has  the  blood  of  unselfish 
devotion  in  his  veins.  His  father  spent  a long  life  in  mission 
work  in  Syria,  in  days  when  the  sacrifice  of  mission  work  was 
far  more  bitter  than  today.  His  parents  chose  Maryville  as 
the  place  of  his  education  in  his  homeland,  and  after  graduating 
there  he  went  to  Lane  seminary  and  finished  a theological 
course  in  1S82;  so  that  the  late  call  thither  was  not  without 
an  element  of  loyalty  in  the  man  to  plead  for  its  acceptance. 
But  identification  with  Maryville  was  of  almost  twenty  years' 
standing,  and  proved  far  the  stronger.  Two  years  after  his 
ordination  Doctor  Wilson  was  elected  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater.  With  singleness 
of  heart  which  could  not  have  been  more  perfect,  he  gave  him- 
self to  the  school.  Not  only  in  the  sessions  of  the  college  year, 
but  during  summer  months,  which  he  always  spent  touring 
through  the  contributory  region,  he  studied  the  peculiarities 
of  the  East  Tennessee  population,  to  which  Maryville  is  set 
to  minister.  When  Doctor  Boardman  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency, in  1901,  there  was  no  other  man  who  so  thoroughly 
understood  the  problems  of  Maryville  college  as  Professor  Wil- 
son, and  he  was  the  natural  choice  of  the  trustees  for  the  pre- 
siding chair.  In  the  two  years  since  he  has  shown  a remark- 
able grasp  of  the  situation,  and  had  he  been  enticed  away  at 
this  time,  the  friends  of  the  school  would  have  suffered  a sad 
dashing  of  brilliant  hopes  which  have  grown  around  him."  At 
his  induction  into  the  presidency,  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyle  said: 
“Many  things  have  conspired  to  lead  to  this  choice.  Doctor 
Wilson’s  long  connection  with  the  college  as  one  of  its  pro- 
fessors, his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  insti- 
tution and  his  arduous  and  untiring  labors  for  its  success  are 
one  thing.  His  profound  and  accurate  scholarship  is  another. 
His  strict  integrity  is  another.  His  acute  moral  sense  is 
another.  His  steadfast  adherence  to  that  which  is  right  is 
another.  His  affability  and  gentlemanly  conduct  toward  all 
men,  even  those  who  might  differ  from  him,  are  another.  His 
faith  in  God  and  his  devout  piety,  manifest  in  meekness  and 
humility,  and  in  many  other  ways,  are  another." 
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WILLIAM  ANDERSON  Mo 
TEER,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Maryville,  Blount  county,  Tenn., 
was  born  Sept.  16,  1843,  on  Little 
river,  Blount  county.  His  parents 
were  Andrew  Bogle  and  Nancy 
(Gamble)  McTeer.  His  father  was 
born  at  Ellejoy,  Tenn.,  Sept.  5,  1820, 
and  the  mother  was  a daughter  of 
Alexander  B.  Gamble,  a farmer  and 
for  many  years  a prominent  justice  of 
the  peace  for  Blount  county.  The 
first  of  the  McTeers  in  America  was  James,  who  came  from 
County  Down,  Ireland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  During  the  long  and  tedious  voyage,  on  an  old  sail- 
ing vessel,  an  epidemic  broke  out  on  board.  His  wife  and 
children  all  fell  victims  and  were  buried  at  sea.  He  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  afterward  married  again.  His  second 
wife  was  an  Anderson.  He  was  born  in  1697,  and  died  Feb. 
16,  1785.  His  fifth  son,  Robert,  was  born  Jan.  25,  1740,  and 
died  April  6,  1824.  He  married  Agnes  Martin,  who  was  born 
April  26,  1740,  and  died  Aug.  5,  1823.  He  was  captain  of 
the  Eighth  company,  Cumberland  battalion,  and  was  in  active 
service  in  the  Revolutionary'  war.  They  had  eight  children. 
Their  youngest  son,  William,  was  born  June  14,  1780,  and 
died  May  29,  1862.  He  was  a soldier  in  active  service  in 
the  war  of  1812.  He  married  a cousin,  Mary  McTeer,  Oct. 
21,  1802.  She  died  Jan.  6,  1814,  without  issue.  Pie  next 
married  Maryr  Bogle,  and  to  them  were  born  five  children,  but 
three  arriving  at  maturity,  and  one  of  these  died  in  young 
womanhood.  Their  oldest  son,  Andrew  Bogle  McTeer,  was 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  a blacksmith 
and  farmer  at  Ellejoy.  where  the  family’  lived  for  several  gen- 
erations, and  part  of  them  are  now  residing  there.  He  was 
postmaster  at  Ellejoy  from  1876  until  his  death,  June  14,  1885. 
For  a number  of  years  he  was  colonel  of  the  state  militia. 
In  September,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  as  a pri- 
vate in  the  Third  regiment,  Tennessee  cavalry',  but  afterward 
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rose  to  the  rank  of . quartermaster  of  the  regiment.  His  death 
was  hastened  by  ill-health  incurred  during  his  military  service. 
Will  A.  McTeer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  Maryville  college.  On  Aug.  io, 
•1862,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  A,  Third  regiment, 
Tennessee  cavalry,  United  States  volunteers,  but  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  second  lieutenant,  then  to  adjutant.  He  served  most 
of  his  time  on  brigade  and  division  staff  duty,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  Aug.  3,  1865,  with  his 
commission  as  major.  After  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  old 
home,  and  in  1868  was  elected  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  for 
Blount  county,  then  making  his  home  at  Maryville,  where  he 
has  resided  ever  since.  During  the  time  of  his  service  as  clerk 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878,  retiring 
from  the  clerk’s  office.  He  then  commenced  a general  practice 
of  law,  and  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  ever 
since.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  United  States  commissioner, 
and  held  that  position  until  1896.  He  served  one  term  in  the 
legislature,  being  elected  in  1880,  as  representative  of  his 
county.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Bank  of  Mary- 
ville, and  is  now  president  of  that  institution.  He  served 
twenty  years  as  treasurer  of  Maryville  college,  and  has  been 
for  many  years  one  of  the  trustees,  and  is  now  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  He  is  an  elder  in  New  Providence 
Presbyterian  church,  and  for  twenty-six  years  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Sabbath  school.  On  Oct.  16,  1876,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  T.  Wilson,  at  Athens,  Tenn.  She  was  born 
at  Beyroot,  Syria,  of  missionary  parents,  and  was  a classical 
graduate  of . Maryville  college,  being  the  first  female  to  take 
The  full  classical  course  in  that  institution.  She  died  without 
issue.  Tan.  4.  1898.  On  Aug.  12,  1903.  he  married  Mrs.  Lucy 
Wilson,  formerly  of  Illinois,  but  at  the  time  of  marriage  a 
resident  of  Maryville. 
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EDWIN  FLETCHER  WILSON, 
at  the  head  of  the  Southern  Printing 
Company,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  has 
been  a resident  of  that  city  for  nearly 
twenty-three  years.  In  1881  his  father, 
Tennison  James  Wilson,  who  had 
established  the  Manchester  Guardian 
some  years  before,  and  who  was  then 
engaged  in  its  publication,  was  per- 
suaded by  some  of  the  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Tullahoma  to  remove  the 
paper  to  that  place.  Accordingly,  on 
Nov.  3,  1881,  the  first  number  of  the  Tullahoma  Guardian  ap- 
peared, with  T.  J.  & E.  F.  Wilson  as  publishers,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  the  senior  Wilson,  in  August,  1901. 
E.  F.  Wilson  continued  the  paper  for  a short  time,  when  by 
sale  it  passed  into  other  hands.  Tennison  J.  Wilson,  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a man  who  made  a strong 
impress  upon  his  time,  and  one  whose  memory  justly  deserves 
preservation  in  local  history.  Of  a personal  character  without 
blemish,  and  intellectual  attainments  of  a high  order,  his  work 
as  a newspaper  and  editorial  writer  attracted  much  attention 
and  ranked  with  the  best  in  the  state.  Always  for  the  right, 
and  ever  opposing  error,  as  he  saw  it,  his  pen  never  faltered 
in  the  performance  of  duty,  let  the  consequences  to  him  be  what 
they  might.  An  “Old  Line  Whig”  during  the  existence  of 
that  political  organization,  he  became  an  adherent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  later.  Liberal  and  broad-minded  in  his  views,  he 
was  not,  nor  could  he  be,  a partisan.  Ele  was  bom  in  Cul- 
peper county,  Va.,  and  traced  his  lineage  to  the  best  of  Revo- 
lutionary stock — the  Washingtons,  of  Virginia,  and  the  Tenni- 
sons,  of  Maryland.  He  spent  a portion  of  his  earlier  life  as  a 
citizen  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  Baltimore, 
Md.,  receiving  his  education  in  the  last-named  city.  Locat- 
ing in  Tennessee,  he  became,  directly  after  the  Civil  war,  one 
of  the  founders  of  what  is  now  the  Phillips  & Buttorff  Manu- 
facturing Company,  at  Nashville.  In  1870  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  clerk  and  master  of  the  chancery  court  from 
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Chancellor  A.  S.  Marks,  and  upon  his  retirement  from  this 
office  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  publication  of  the  Guard- 
ian, which,  as  stated,  was  later  removed  to  Tullahoma.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  distinctly  literary  in  his  tastes,  and  during  the 
political  agitation  antedating  the  war,  contributed  many  arti- 
cles of  merit  to  the  leading  journals  of  the  country.  Like  most 
men  of  similar  traits,  he  had  small  aptitude  for  commercial  pur- 
suits. He  left  behind  him,  however,  a wealth  of  character,  a 
record  of  good  deeds  and  noble  thoughts,  and  the  lasting  affec- 
tion of  a host  of  friends.  Edwin  F,  Wilson  inherits  his  in- 
clination to  literary  pursuits,  and  by  reason  of  environment 
and  natural  instinct,  became  a member  of  the  “Fourth  Estate.” 
A printer  by  trade,  he  is  at  home  in  any  department  of  news- 
paper work.  His  editorial  work  is  of  recognized  merit,  and 
he  has  indulged  to  some  extent  in  fiction  and  character  sketches. 
On  the  maternal  side  he  is  descended  from  the  Coffees  and 
Trousdales,  names  familiar  in  the  history  of  the  state.  His 
mother  was  Mary  Jane  Coffee,  a daughter  of  Joshua  Coffee, 
who  married  a Trousdale.  A strain  of  Cherokee  blood  is  still 
noticeable  in  this  branch  of  the  family,  having  been  strongly 
marked  in  General  Coffee,  Jackson’s  compatriot.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and 
of  the  fraternal  orders  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
low's and  the  Royal  Arcanum.  Politically,  he  is  a Democrat 
by  instinct  and  inclination,  with  independent  proclivities.  He 
is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  board  of  election  commis- 
sioners of  Coffee  county,  appointed  by  Governor  Frazier.  In 
1891  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Graham,  of  Franklin 
county,  and  they  have  twro  sons,  Edwin  Graham  and  Tenni- 
son  James. 

MICHAEL  ROSS  CAMPBELL,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds 
of  turned  w'agon  and  buggy  work,  and  president  of  the  Camp- 
bell & Dann  Manufacturing  Company,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  was 
bom  on  the  Potomac  river,  at  Dam  Number  Six.  Md.,  Feb. 
14,  1840.  He  is  a son  of  Michael  and  Rebecca  (Wetzell) 
Campbell,  the  former  a native  of  Drogheda,  Ireland,  and  the 
latter  of  Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  where  her  family  was  promi- 
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nent  in  literary  circles.  Michael  Campbell  came  to  America 
when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  the  state  of  Maryland.  He  was  a stone  mason  by 
trade,  and  died  near  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  April,  1851.  His  wife 
died  at  the  little  village  of  Nineveh,  near  Johnstown,  in  1892, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  Of  the  seven  children  born  to 
Michael  and  Rebecca  Campbell  three  are  yet  alive,  two  in 
Nevada,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  M.  R.  Campbell  re- 
ceived a limited  education  in  the  common  schools,  and  a full 
diploma  in  the  school  of  experience.  When  in  his  sixteenth 
year  he  came  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  there  made  his  home 
until  the  fall  of  1861.  Ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
railroading,  filling  different  positions,  from  section  hand  to 
running  a locomotive.  In  1865  he  located  at  Tullahoma,  then 
a small  hamlet,  and  went  to  selling  goods.  He  continued  in 
this  line  for  ten  years,  in  the  meantime  trying  to  induce  capital- 
ists to  engage  in  manufacturing  there.  The  town  at  that  time 
had  a population  of  about  500,  most  of  whom  lacked  a great 
deal  of  being  rich.  Mr.  Campbell  tells  how  Judge  (later  Gov- 
ernor) Marks  said  to  him  one  day:  “Campbell,  you  people 

have  more  energy  and  less  money  than  any  people  I ever  saw. 
You  are  constantly'  striving  to  enlist  manufacturing  establish- 
ments or  something  to  locate  here,  yet  \rou  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  money  with  which  to  do  anything  yourselves.’'  To 
this  Mr.  Campbell  replied:  “Yes,  Judge,  but  energy  will  make 

money,  while  money  will  not  make  energy.”  The  people  of 
the  rich  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Bedford  used  to  sayr  that  if 
a bird  flew  over  Coffee  county  it  would  have  to  take  its  food 
along  with  it,  or  run  the  risk  of  starving  to  death.  Notwith- 
standing these  unfavorable  conditions,  Mr.  Campbell  refused  to 
be  discouraged.  He  persuaded  others  to  embark  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods  in  the  town,  but  after  running  a year 
or  two  it  ran  down,  when  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  partner  in 
the  mercantile  business,  Mr.  McLemore,  took  an  interest,  and 
put  the  mill  on  a fair  basis  of  success,  and  while  he  withdrew, 
and  went  into  his  present  line  of  manufacturing,  the  woolen 
mill  ran  on  for  years  and  did  well.  In  all  his  efforts  he  had 
the  encouragement  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  town, 
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and  in  time  his  courage  acted  as  an  inspiration  to  others,  with 
the  result  that  the  town  of  Tulfahoma  has  outstripped  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  both  in  wealth  and  population.  In  1870  the 
census  gave  Shelbyville,  Fayetteville  and  Winchester  each 
double  the  population  of  Tullahoma,  "but  in  twenty  years  the 
despised  little  town  had  left  them  behind  in  the  race.  Several 
factories,  turning  out  carriage  and  wagon  materials,  furniture, 
overalls,  a large  tannery,  flour  mills,  etc.,  brought  wealth  and 
prominence  to  Tullahoma,  which  now  boasts  of  two  national 
banks,  a number  of  large  mercantile  establishments  and  some 
of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  state.  No  town  on  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  railroad,  between  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga,  shows  a larger  volume  of  business. 
Much  of  this  growth  and  prosperity  is  due  to  the  enterprise 
and  foresight  of  Mr.  Campbell.  He  had  faith  in  his  town, 
and  backed  it  up  by  his  works.  In  1888  a new  railroad  was 
projected,  to  run  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Somerset,  Ky., 
connecting  the  latter  point  with  the  Cincinnati  Southern.  The 
company  was  chartered  in  three  states — Alabama,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee — as  the  Cincinnati  & Birmingham  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  three  companies  afterward  consolidated. 
One  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  undertaking  was  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  company  he  was 
named  as  its  president.  A survey  was  made  and  a large  local 
subscription  by  counties,  towns  and  individuals  secured,  but 
the  failure  of  the  Baring  Bros.,  of  London,  which  so  dis- 
turbed the  financial  affairs  of  the  world,  caused  a postponement 
at  a time  when  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  aids  had  concluded 
negotiations  for  the  bonds  to  provide  the  necessary  finances 
for  the  construction  of  350  miles  of  the  road.  He  has  had 
quite  an  experience  as  merchant,  contractor,  manufacturer, 
banker,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  railroading,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  South  to  advocate  manufacturing,  after  the  war, 
as  the  surest  means  of  restoring  prosperity  and  bringing  popu- 
lation and  wealth.  In  politics,  Mr.  Campbell  is  an  independent 
citizen.  He  has  opinions  of  his  own  on  public  questions  and 
tries  to  elect  men  who  will  carry  them  into  effect.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church,  and,  both  by  precept  and 
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example,  teaches  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a moral,  up- 
right life.  He  has  a large  and  interesting  family,  a beauti- 
ful home  and  a well-earned,  prosperous  business. 
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JOHN  F.  THOMAS,  justice  of 
the  peace,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  is  a son 
of  John  and  Clarissa  Thomas,  and 
was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  Tenn., 
April  7,  1828.  His  father  was  a na- 
tive of  Virginia  and  the  son  of  John 
Thomas,  also  a native  of  Virginia, 
who  served  as  a soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and  died  in  Lincoln 
county,  Tenn.,  in  1843,  ag'ed  about 
eighty-five  years.  His  wife  died  in 
1845,  ag^d  about  ninety  years.  The 
elder  Thomas  first  removed  to  North  Carolina,  but  later  settled 
in  Tennessee.  During  his  life  he  was  a farmer  and  a promi- 
nent Democrat.  John  F.  Thomas  is  the  only  survivor  of 
three  children.  In  early  life  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  in 
consequence  was  bound  out  for  several  years  and  experienced 
many  cruel  hardships.  He  was  compelled  to  work  on  a farm 
from  morning  till  night,  and  thereby  had.  no  opportunity  for 
schooling.  However,  he  later  attended  school,  and  by  self- 
study  acquired  a fair  education,  which  enabled  him  to  teach 
school  for  several  years.  Prior  to  the  Civil  war  he  was  a 
Democrat,  but,  being  opposed  to  secession,  he  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Republican  party.  After  the  war  he  was  the  second 
postmaster  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  1865-66  was  a member  of  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  the  oldest  resident  of  Tullahoma,  having  been 
present  at  the  first  sale  of  lots  in  the  town.  Pie  was  the  first 
constable  to  be  elected  in  the  place,  has  served  as  a member 
of  the  council  and  as  alderman,  and  for  the  last  twenty-two 
years  has  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  The  greater 
portion  of  that  time  he  has  also  been  notary  public.  Late  in 
liie  he  took  up  the  study  of  law.  and  in  1875  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Directlv  after  the  war  he  served  as  United  States 
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assistant  assessor;  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue;  govern- 
ment storekeeper,  and  gauger,  and  has  held  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  In  all  these  positions  he  has 
made  an  enviable  record  for  the  faithful  performance  of  duly, 
and  has  always  been  noted  for  his  public  spirit  and  local  pride. 
Of  late  years  he  has  been  interested  in  real  estate  operations 
and  in  building  up  the  city  of  Tullahoma.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  has  been 
twice  married,  first  to  Mary  J.  Blanton,  of  Tullahoma,  in  1854. 
She  died  in  1892,  and  on  May  27,  1896,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Flora  Potter.  Pie  has  reared  and  educated  eight  orphan 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  still  living  and  doing  well. 

WAMAN  L.  DIBRELL,  clerk  of 
the  county  court  in  White  county, 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  that 
county,  Dec.  3,  1842,  and  is  a son 
of  George  G.  and  Mary  E.  (Left- 
wich)  Dibrell,  both  natives  of  the 
county.  Elis  paternal  grandparents 
were  Anthony  and  Millie  (Carter) 
Dibrell,  who  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  Tennessee.  Anthony  'Dibrell  was 
one  time  secretary  of  state  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  a prominent  Whig 
in  his  day,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  both  Methodists.  The 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a farmer,  and  before 
the  war  was  county  clerk  for  twenty  years.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  enlisted  as  colonel  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee 
infantry.  When  the  regiment  was  reorganized  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  he  came  home,  raised  the  Eighth  Tennessee  cavalry,  and 
was  afterward  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  holding  that  rank 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  was  a member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  and  represented  the  third  con- 
gressional district  in  the  national  legislature  for  ten  terms,  when 
he  declined  further  honors  and  retired  from  politics.  He  was 
always  a Democrat,  and  stood  high  in  the  councils  of  his 
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party.  He  opened  up  the  Bonair  coal  mines,  and  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  a railroad  from  Sparta  to  the  mines,  but  died,  May 
8,  1888,  aged  sixty-six  years,  soon  after  the  road  was  com- 
pleted. His  wife  died  July  22,  1894.  Both  were  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  They  had  ten  children,  seven 
of  whom  are  yet  living.  Waman  L.  Dibrell  was  educated  at 
the  Nourse  academy,  in  Sparta,  and  has  made  farming  his 
principal  occupation  in  life.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company 
D,  Sixteenth  Tennessee  infantry,  and  served  one  year,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Twenty-fifth  infantry,  and  after  serv- 
ing with  that  regiment  about  twelve  months  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Eighth  cavalry,  commanded  by  his  father. 
He  went  out  as  a private  and  was  later  elected  lieutenant  of 
the  company.  During  the  war  he  had  two  horses  shot  under 
him.  In  1898  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  county  court,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1902.  Mr.  Dibrell  is  an  unswerving  Demo- 
crat, a Knight  of  Honor,  and  he  and  his  family  are  members 
of  the  Christian  church.  He  was  married,  in  1863,  to  Miss 
Eva  Morgan,  of  White  county,  and  by  this  marriage  had  three 
children:  George  Harvey,  now  a resident  of  Nashville;  Miss 

Mary  Lou,  of  Sparta,  and  Waman  Eugene,  also  of  Sparta. 
Mrs.  Dibrell  died  on  Feb.  5,  1895,  and  some  time  later  [Mr. 
Dibrell  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Maynard,  of 
Van  Buren  county.  By  this  second  marriage  he  has  two  chil- 
dren: Irene  and  Wiline. 

GEN.  WILLIAM  GOOCH  SMITH,  attorney  at  law, 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Williamsboro,  Granville  county, 
N.  C.,  Sept.  25,  1828,  and  is  a son  of  George  C.  and  Martha 
H.  (Gooch)  Smith,  both  natives  of  Virginia.  In  1848  the 
family  removed  to  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  and  later  lived  in 
Warren  county.  The  father  died  in  1878  at  the  home  of  his 
son,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Smith,  in  White  county.  The  mother  died 
in  1884.  They  had  nine  children,  four  of  whom  are  yet  liv- 
ing. George  C.  Smith  learned  the  tailor’s  trade  in  the  same 
shop  with  Andrew  Johnson.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  state 
militia,  always  a Democrat,  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  both  parents 
were  members  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  Both 
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of  the  subject’s  grandfathers,  James  Smith  and  William  Gooch, 
were  soldiers  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution. 
The  maternal  grandmother  was  a Miss  Sallie  Terry,  whose 
father,  James  Terry,  was  also  a Revolutionary  soldier.  . Gen- 
eral Smith  was  educated  at  Oxford,  X.  C.,  and  for  a time 
after  coming  to  Tennessee  lived  at  Nashville  and  McMinnville. 
In  1857  he  came  to  Sparta,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1873.  Since  then  he  has  been  in  constant  prac- 
tice. In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  in  Com- 
pany C,  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee  infantry,  as  captain.  About  a 
year  later  he  was  changed  to  the  Eighty-fourth  Tennessee  and 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant -colonel.  After  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro the  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-eighth  regiments  were 
consolidated  with  General  Smith  as  major  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. At  Resaca  Colonel  Stanton,  commanding  the  consoli- 
dated regiment,  was  killed,  and  Major  Smith  was  again  made 
lieutenant-colonel  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Macon,  Ga.,  by  General  Wilson’s  command 
and  paroled  conditionally  until  they  could  ascertain  whether 
or  not  Macon  had  been  captured.  Later  General  Johnston  sur- 
rendered and  he  was  reparoled.  When  General  Dibrell,  in 
1884,  reorganized  his  old  command,  raised  in  Middle  Tennes- 
see, Colonel  Smith  became  a member  of  the  organization,  which 
was  known  as  “Dibr ell’s  Reunion  Brigade,”  and  since  the 
death  of  General  Dibrell  has  been  in  command  of  the  organiza- 
tion. General  Smith  is  somewhat  active  in  politics  as  a Demo- 
crat, and  was  for  five  years  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  He  is  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason,  a Knight  of  Pythias,  an  Odd  Fellow' 
since  1849,  and  served  as  grand  patriarch  one  term.  On  May 
10,  1857,  he  w'as  married  to  Miss  Amanda  R.  Templeton,  of 
White  county,  wrhose  father,  John  Templeton,  was  a native  of 
North  Carolina  and  a Revolutionary  soldier.  They  have  seven 
children,  viz. : William  Templeton,  a lawyer  and  for  ten  years 
judge  of  the  circuit  court;  Leondias  D.,  also  a lawyer  and 
partner  with  his  brother;  Marcussett,  now  the  wife  of  John 
H.  Eagle,  of  Sparta;  Corinne,  wife  of  Clay  Reeves,  of  Gaines- 
boro,  Tcnn. ; Sallie  Metzula,  w'ife  of  R.  L.  Stevens,  of  Plano, 
Tex. ; Enzina,  w'ife  of  T.  K.  Williams,  of  Sparta;  George  Clay- 
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well,  partner  with  his  father  in  the  law  business;  married  Miss 
Ina  B.  Keith,  of  Scottsboro,  Ala.  General  Smith  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

JAMES  R.  TUBB,  mayor  of 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  and  son  of  John  B. 
and  Harriet  (Richardson)  Tubb,  was 
born  in  DeKalb  county,  Tenn.,  May 
30,  1S52.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
Col.  James  Tubb,  was  a native  of 
Virginia,  and  won  his  military  title 
in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  DeKalb  county,  where 
he  was  a prominent  man,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est land  and  slave  owners  in  the 
county.  The  maternal  grandfather,  James  Richardson,  was 
also  a Virginian,  but  came  with  his  father  to  DeKalb  county 
at  a very  early  date.  The  great-grandfather  formerly  owned 
the  land  where  the  town  of  Smith ville  now  stands.  John  B. 
Tubb,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a lawyer 
by  profession,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1859,  was  cir- 
cuit court  clerk.  His  wife  is  still  living,  aged  seventy  years. 
They  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  still  alive.  James 
R.  was  seven  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  With  such 
an  education  as  could  be  acquired  in  the  common  schools,  he. 
began  life  as  a merchant  at  Smithville.  In  1879  he -came  to 
Sparta,  where  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  business 
of  buying  and  shipping  produce.  In  this  line  he  was  very 
successful,  and  at  one  time  had  four  branch  houses.  He  after- 
ward engaged  in  the  milling  business  for  eight  years,  but  in 
1898  he  sold  out  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  spokes. 
He  is  also  interested  in  the  Manchester  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  rims  and  spokes.  In  all  his  business 
ventures  Mr.  Tubb  has  been  successful,  owing  to  his  foresight 
and  sound  judgment.  Politically,  he  is  a Democrat  of  the 
rock-ribbed  type,  has  served  as  councilman  and  on  the  school 
board  of  Sparta,  and  is  now  mayor  of  the  city.  He  is  a mem- 
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ber  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
In  1876  he  was  married  to  Miss  Laura  Bronson,  of  Sparta, 
and  nine  children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  viz. : Jessie, 
Bailey,  Lula,  Otis  (deceased),  Leslie  E.,  Gaude  E.,  James 
R.,  Leon  and  Catharine. 

WILLIAM  EMMERSON  DOO- 
LITTLE, proprietor  of  the  East 
Sparta  Saw  and  Planing  Mills,  at 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  Oct.  22,  1830.  He  is  a 
son  of  Willard  and  Sophia  (Babcock) 
Doolittle,  the  former  born  in  Ver- 
mont, Aug.  29,  1805,  the  latter  in 
Massachusetts,  Feb.  24,  1803.  In 
1846  they  removed  to  Loudonville, 
O.,  and  in  1850  to  Hayesville,  O., 
where  he  died  Dec.  21,  1856,  and 
his  wife  died  at  Mansfield,  O.,  May  13,  1891.  They  had  four 
children,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  eldest.  The 
others  were  Lucius  Onslo,  bom  Dec.  27,  1832,  a captain  in 
the  Fifteenth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  during  the  Civil  war, 
and  now  living  in  Mansfield,  O. ; Gilbert  Willard,  born  Oct. 
11,  1834,  died  in  Mansfield,  Jan.  23,  1853;  Mandana  Eliza, 
born  Aug.  27,  1840,  married  Aug.  4,  1869,  to  Rev.  David 
Nelson  Lyon,  a missionary  at  Soo-Chow,  China.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Origin  Doolittle,  was  born  at  Warwick,  Mass., 
Jan.  20,  1773.  On  June  19,  1796,  he  was  married  to  Flannah 
Barber,  and  in  1854  removed  to  Lamoille,  111.,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  26,  1856,  and  she  on  July  8,  1858.  William  E.  Doolittle 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Townshend  academy, 
in  his  native  state.  Up  to  1848,  he  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing; then  was  clerk  in  a general  store  up  to  the  spring  of 
1850.  When  the  gold  fever  was  high  he  went  with  a com- 
pany from  Wooster,  O.,  March  11,  via  Wellesville,  O.,  then 
on  steamboat  via  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  thence,  April  10,  crossing  the  river  and  by 
land  via  Forts  Kearney,  Laramie  and  Hall,  entering  into 
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California  June  28,  at  Weavertown;  thence,  in  July,  landed  at 
Cigar  Bar,  on  the  Yuba  river,  eighteen  miles  above  Marysville, 
and  he  worked  in  the  gold  mines  there  until  November. 
Starting  home  via  San  Francisco,  he  took  ship  for  Panama, 
but  left  the  ship  at  Realego,  thence  across  the  country  to 
Granada,  on  Lake  Nicaragua;  thence  by  boat  to  Grey  town 
and  Chagres,  where  he  took  steamship  to  New  York,  arriv- 
ing Feb.  18,  1851 ; thence  home  March  3,  to  Hayesville,  O.  On 
Dec.  18,  1851,  he  was  married  to  Mary  June  Yarnell,  born 
I\Iav  1,  1833,  who  died  Jan.  26,  1879.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  the  following  children:  Merrick  Eugene,  born  May  5, 

1853,  died  Oct.  10,  1878;  Eva  Idella,  died  in  infancy,  and 
Nettie  Aurelia,  born  Nov.  16,  1858.  In  the  spring  of  1868 
he  removed  to  a point  near  Sumner,  111.,  with  a saw-mill; 
thence  in  1871  moved  into  the  Buchanan  neighborhood,  six 
miles  south  of  Lawrenceville,  where  Merrick  Eugene  died, 
Oct.  10,  1878,  and  his  wife  also  later.  Nettie  Aurelia  married 
James  Hicks  Buchanan,  and  they  are  still  living  in  the  locality 
in  which  they  married.  On  June  10,  1880,  Mr.  Doolittle  mar- 
ried his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Ellen  Passmore,  born  May 
II,  1843,  and  by  this  marriage  had  one  child,  Mattie  Y.,  born 
April  6,  1881.  In  May,  1881,  Mr.  Doolittle  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee, locating  near  Sparta,  and  engaged  in  saw-milling,  where 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  ever  since,  his  family 
following  him  in  November  of  the  same  year;  he  resided  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  White  county  until  1895.  when  he  moved  to 
East  Sparta  and  has  since  been  a resident  of  that  place.  He 
added  to  his  saw-mill  a planing-mill,  which  enabled  him  to 
furnish  building  lumber  and  to  do  contracting  on  some  build- 
ings, among  which  was  the  court  house  at  Sparta.  He  lias 
also  finished  many  business  rooms  in  Sparta,  adding  tables, 
book-cases  and  various  other  work  called  for.  Mr.  Doolittle 
has  seven  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren.  He  and 
wife  and  daughter  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  is  active  in  church  work  and  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school  for  years.  Mattie  Y.  is  now 
successfully  teaching  elocution  and  physical  culture. 
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JAMES  DIBRELL,  of  Sparta,  Term.,  son  of  Gen.  George 
G.  and  Mary  E.  (Leftwich)  Dibrell,  was  born  in  White  county, 
Tenn.,  Jan.  8,  1852.  His  father  was  a noted  general  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  war,  and  is  mentioned  in 
another  part  of  this  work.  James  was  educated  in  the  Nourse 
academy,  at  Sparta,  after  which  he  was  a clerk  for  his  father 
for  four  years.  He  then  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until 
1899,  when  he  embarked  in  the  grocery  business,  though  he 
still  owns  a fine  farm  six  miles  north  of  Sparta.  He  is  a 
Democrat,  politically;  but,  although  active  at  times,  prefers  his 
business  to  the  chances  of  political  preferment,  and  is  there- 
fore not  an  office-seeker.  Mr.  Dibrell  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Honor.  He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  1874,  was  Miss  Dora  Jett,  and 
by  this  wife  he  had  one  child,  Mary.  Mrs.  Dibrell  died  in 
1881,  and  in  1892  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Jett,  a cousin 
to  his  first  wife.  To  this  second  marriage  there  has  been  bom 
one  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Dibrell  and  his  family  live  in 
Sparta,  where  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  solid  and  pro- 
gressive business  men  of  the  city. 

HON.  ELIPHALET  JARVIS,  a prominent  attorney  of 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  is  a descendant  of  old  and  honored  North 
Carolina  families  who  were  among  the  pioneers  of  White 
county,  Tenn.  His  paternal  grandparents,  John  and  Malinda 
(Rose)  Jarvis,  settled  in  the  county  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  there  followed  farming  all  their  lives. 
The  maternal  grandfather,  Benjamin  Sapp,  married  a Miss 
Holifield  and  came  to  the  county  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Jarvises.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Reziah  Jarvis, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  before  the  family  came  to  Ten- 
nessee. His  wife,  Margaret  Sapp,  was  born  in  White  county. 
He  was  a prominent  Democrat  in  his  lifetime,  and  his  wife 
was  a member  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five  years,  and  she  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  They 
had  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  The  subject  was 
born  in  White  county.  Jan.  14.  1850;  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  the  Cumberland  institute,  studied  law 
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with  W.  J.  Fariss,  of  Sparta,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
January,  1875.  Since  then  he  has  been  in  constant  practice  at 
Sparta,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Jarvis  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  for 
many  years,  as  a member  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  has 
served  on  the  school  board  of  Sparta,  and  has  been  alder- 
man and  mayor  of  the  city.  In  1887-89  he  was  a member  of 
the  state  senate,  and  from  1895  to  1899  was  a member  of  the 
lower  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  was  a member  of  the 
committee  to  settle  the  Evans-Turney  gubernatorial  contest. 
In  1897  he  was  the  author  of  the  Janus  law,  regulating  the 
payment  of  costs  in  criminal  cases,  and  in  1899-1900  was  a 
member  of  the  senate  committee  on  judicial  reform.  Mr. 
Jarvis  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  a member  of  the 
lodge,  chapter  and  council,  and  has  held  the  office  of  high 
priest.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Honor,  and 
he  and  his  family  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  He  was  married  on  Dec.  28,  1875,  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Gilliland,  of  White  county,  and  they  have  had  born  to  them 
the  following  children : Alonzo  E.,  John  Z.,  William  R., 

Ernest,  Esten  Lee  and  Laura  Alice.  All  are  living  except 
Ernest. 

T.  J.  LANCE,  of  Sparta,  Tenn.,  sheriff  of  White  county,  is  a 
native  of  the  county,  having  been  born  there,  Nov.  27,  1850. 
His  parents,  John  and  Polly  (Hickey)  Lance,  were  both,  na- 
tives of  the  county.  She  was  a daughter  of  Sandy  Hickey, 
one  of  the  early  settlers.  John  Lance  and  his  wife  had  three 
sons,  all  of  whom  are  living.  He  died  in  1856,  and  his  widow 
afterward  married  Jeff.  Russell,  by  whom  she  had  five  children, 
four  living  at  the  present  time.  She  died  in  1880.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  attended  the  common  schools  in  his  boy- 
hood and  then  took  up  the  business*  of  farming  for  a livelihood. 
Ever  since  he  became  a voter  he  has  taken  an  interest  in  public 
questions  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  Democratic  party,  with 
which  he  cast  his  political  fortunes.  He  served  several  terms 
as  constable,  and  in  1888  was  made  sheriff  of  the  county. 
Smce  then  he  has  been  twice*  re-elected,  and  holds  the  office  at 
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the  present  time.  Mr.  Lance  is  one  of  the  best-known  men  in 
the  county,  and  owes  his  election  as  much  to  his  personal  popu- 
larity as  to  his  party  affiliations.  His  re-election  is  due  in  a 
large  degree  to  his  careful  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
office  and  to  his  courtesy  to  the  people  of  the  county  who 
happen  to  have  business  with  the  sheriff.  Mr.  Lance  has 
never  married. 

WILLIAM  F.  TITTSWORTH,  of  Sparta,  Tenn.,  tax  col- 
lector of  White  county,  was  born  in  DeKalb  county,  Tenn., 
Jan.  ii,  1864.  His  parents  were  Frederick  and  America 
(Cantrell)  Tittsworth,  both  born  in  DeKalb  county.  During 
the  Civil  war  the  father  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  He 
died  in  DeKalb  county,  June  9,  1864.  The  mother  is  still  liv- 
ing, and  now  resides  in  Warren  county.  They  had  five  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  are  yet  living.  The  paternal  grand- 
father was  Richard  Tittsworth,  a native  of  Virginia,  and  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  DeKalb  county.  The  maternal  grandfather, 
Watson  Cantrell,  was  also  a Virginian  by  birth,  and  came  to 
DeKalb  county  at  an  early  date.  William  F.  w'as  educated  in 
the  common  schools,  at  Short  Mountain  academy,  at  Burritt 
college,  of  Spencer,  and  at  Doyle  college.  He  went  to  college 
when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  having  prior  to  that 
time  been  engaged  in  farming.  After  leaving  college  he  taught 
school  for  about  ten  years,  and  in  1902  w^as  elected  to  the  office 
he  now  holds.  Mr.  Tittswrorth  is  a Democrat,  politically,  and 
is  ahvays  ready  to  stand  up  for  his  political  convictions.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
also  belongs  to  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah.  He  was  married, 
in  1885,  to  Miss  Mary  Florence,  daughter  of  John  and 
Tabitha  (Norris)  Walker,  of  White  county.  Her  father  was 
a son  of  Samuel  Walker  and  w*as  born  in  DeKalb  county, 
and  her  maternal  grandfather  was  Avey  Norris,  a native  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tittsworth  have  had  seven  children, 
viz.:  John  B.,  Virgil  E.,  Ulysses  (deceased),  Otha,  Bethel, 

Zettie  Florence  and  Flattie  Low.  Besides  his  business  of  tax 
collector,  Mr.  Tittsworth  is  engaged  in  farming,  and  owns  a 
fine  farm  eight  miles  west  of  Sparta. 
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WILLIAM  ELLISON  CULLUM, 
of  the  law  firm  of  Cullum  & Kannard, 
Dickson,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Dick- 
son county,  having  been  born  there, 
June  2,  1863.  He  is  a son  of  Dr. 
John  H.  and  Virginia  (Anderson) 
Cullum,  the  former  a native  of 
Cheatham  county,  Tenn.,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  the  State  of  Indiana.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  G.  F.  Cullum, 
was  born  in  Buncombe  county,  N. 
C.,  there  married  a Miss  Hooper,  and 
came  to  Dickson  county  about  1850.  The  father  of  the  Miss 
Hooper  mentioned  was  John  Hooper,  a native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cheatham  county. 
On  the  maternal  side  Air.  Cullum’s  grandfather  was  Dr.  W. 
G.  Anderson,  a native  of  Kentucky,  but  who  spent  the  most 
of  his  life  in  Davidson  county,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  a promi- 
nent physician.  For  a time  he  lived  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
where  he  served  in  the  legislature.  He  died  in  the  city  of 
Nashville,  where  he  was  a wealthy  land  and  slave  owner.  Dr. 
John  H.  Cullum  was  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Dick- 
son county  in  his  day,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the 
company  physician  for  the  Warner  Iron  Company.  Politically, 
he  was  a Democrat;  served  a number  of  years  as  school 
director;  was  nominated  for  the  legislature  but  withdrew  from 
the  ticket.  During  the  war  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
until  sickness  compelled  his  resignation.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. Of  the  four  children  by  his  first  marriage,  two  are 
living.  His  first  wife  died  in  1876,  and  he  married  Bettie 
Hamlett,  a native  of  Virginia,  and  by  her  had  seven  children, 
three  of  whom  survive.  He  died  in  1892,  and  his  second  wife 
in  1900.  William  E.  Cullum  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  Cloverdale  academy,  and  studied  law 
with  Col.  T.  C.  Morris,  of  Charlotte,  now  of  Dickson,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882,  when  but  nineteen  years  old. 
Since  his  admission  he  has  practiced  in  Hickman  county  and 
at  Dickson,  where  he  resides.  .About  eleven  months  were 
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spent  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  the  year  .1903.  He  was  the 
first  city  attorney  of  Dickson,  serving  two  years,  and  is  now 
the  attorney  for  the  Fidelity  Deposit  Company,  a surety  bond 
company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  well  as  several  other  corpora- 
tions. For  a time  he  was  in  partnership  with  W.  L.  Grigsby, 
who  had  served  on  the  circuit  bench,  and  also  on  the  supreme 
bench  by  appointment  of  Governor  McMillin,  during  the  illness 
of  Judge  McCallister.  Later  he  was  a partner  of  W.  B.  Leach, 
who  for  several  years  was  one  of  the  attorneys-general  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Cullum  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  a Knight  of 
Pythias,  a Woodman  of  the  World,  and  a member  of  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor.  I11  politics,  he  is  a Democrat, 
but  prefers  to  practice  his  profession  instead  of  holding  public 
office.  Lie  was  married,  in  1883,  to  Miss  Katie  L.  George,  a 
daughter  of  Edwin  George,  of  Dickson.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  town,  coming  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cullum  have  three  children  living  and  one  deceased. 
Their  names  are  Gordon  W.,  Roy  C.,  Clinton- (deceased),  and 
Hazel  L.  Mr.  Cullum  is  a Presbyterian  and  his  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  KAN- 
NARD,  junior  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Cullum  & Kannard,  Dickson, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, Jan.  26,  1874,  and  is  a son 
of  David  A.  and  Matilda  (Scott) 
Kannard,  the  former  a native  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  latter  of  Kentucky. 
In  1885  the  family  came  to  Tennes- 
see, settling  first  near  Waverly,  but 
later  removed  to  Dickson  county, 
where  they  still  reside,  and  where  the 
father  is  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  of  the  county.  They 
have  two  sons,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  George  W.,  now 
in  the  furniture  and  upholstering  business  at  Dickson,  Tenn. 
Mr.  Kannard’s  paternal  grandparents  were  George  Washington 
and  Cynthia  (Haines)  Kannard.  He  was  a native  of  Georgia, 
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a farmer  by  occupation,  fought  , in  the  war  of  1S12,  and  ended 
his  days  near  Chattanooga.  His  wife  was  a native  of  Vir- 
g-inia  and  passed  the  last  days  of  her  life  in  Kentucky.  The 
maternal  grandfather  was  George  Washington  Scott,  a na- 
tive of  Indiana,  but  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Ken- 
tucky. But  little  is  known  of  his  antecedents.  During  the 
Civil  war  the  father  of  Mr.  Kannard  was  employed  by  the 
Confederate  government.  William  T.  Kannard  was  educated 
at  Edgewood  Normal  school,  graduating  in  1894,  after  which 
he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  W.  C.  Shelton  and 
H.  C.  Rudolph,  at  Erin,  Tenn.  In  1898  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  for  the  next  two  years  practiced  at  Erin.  He  then 
came  to  Dickson  and  was  associated  with  Capt.  T.  L.  Lanier 
until  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1903,  when  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  W.  E.  Cullum,  which  still  exists.  ' The  firm  of 
Cullum  8c  Kannard  occupies  a high  position  at  the  Dickson 
county  bar,  some  of  the  leading  firms  and  corporations  being 
among  their  clients.  Mr.  Kannard  served  as  city  attorney  of 
Dickson  for  two  terms,  and  refused  a third  term.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics  and  takes  a keen  interest  in  all  questions 
pertaining  to  public  policy,  especially  those  relating  to  local 
matters.  In  1902  Mr.  Kannard  led  to  the  altar  Miss  Minnie 
Beasley,  of  Humphreys  county,  Tenn.,  and  two  sons,  Kenneth 
and  Carlos,  have  come  to  bless  the  union.  Mr.  Kannard  is  a 
Knight  of  Pythias,  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  Hist  wife  belongs  to  the 
Christian  church.  He  is  a Christian  gentleman  and  an  able 
lawyer. 

JUDGE  W.  F.  STORY,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  is  a descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Story,  who 
came  over  to  America  with  William  Penn.  He  was  born  in 
Fentress  county,  Tenn.,  Dec.  20,  1846,  his  parents  being  Noah 
W.  and  Catharine  (Woolsey)  Story,  the  former  born  in  North 
Carolina,  in  1809,  anc^  latter  in  Tennessee.  Judge  Story’s 
paternal  grandfather  was  Joshua  Story,  who  came  to  Tennes- 
see about  i8ij,  settled  on  Wolf  river,  in  Fentress  county,  and- 
died  there.  He  married  a Miss  Lewis  while  living  in  North 
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Carolina.  On  the  maternal  side  the  grandparents  were  Jere- 
miah and  Mary  (Beaty)  Wootsey,  the  former  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky. They  both  died  in  Fentress  county.  Judge.  Story’s 
father  was  a farmer,  an  active  Democrat,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  members  of  the  Baptist  church.  They  had  eight  chil- 
dren, four  yet  living.  He  died  March  30,  1879,  an(J  wife 
in  August,  1885.  W.  F.  Story  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  Nourse  seminary,  of  Sparta.  Fie  then  read 
law  with  Colonel  Colms,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872. 
He  soon  won  a high  position  at  the  bar,  and  has  been  in 
active  practice  at  Sparta  ever  since  his  admission.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1885,  he  was  appointed  the  first  county  judge  of  White 
county;  held  the  office  until  the  election  a year  later,  when 
he  was  elected  for  a term  of  eight  years.  He  is  a Royal  Arch 
Mason,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his 
county  and  state.  Fie  is  also  interested  in  farming,  owning 
365  acres  of  land  near  Sparta.  Judge  Story  has  associated 
with  him  Harry  Camp,  born  in  White  county  in  1875,  educated 
at  Burritt  college,  admitted  to  practice  in  May,  1901,  and  one 
of  ’the  rising  young  attorneys  of  White  county.  Mr.  Camp  is 
a Mason,  a Democrat,  and  has  served  as  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Judge  Story  was  married,  in  1878,  to  Miss 
Flattie  E.  Cole,  a niece  of  his  old  preceptor,  Colonel  Colms,  a 
prominent  attorney  and  a colonel  in  the  Confederate  army.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Story  there  have  been  born  seven  children: 
Mary,  deceased;  John  W.,  Joseph  E.,  deceased;  Mabel,  Lucile. 
Fldna  and  William  F.,  Jr.  The  parents  were  members  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  church  until  it  went  down,  and  since 
then  Mrs.  Story  has  been  a Methodist. 

JEFFERSON  LEFTWICFI  DIBRELL,  manager  of  the 
Bonair  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  of  Sparta,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  White  county,  of  that  state,  April  14,  1856.  Fie  is  a son 
of  Gen.  George  G.  Dibrell,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
Fie  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Nourse 
seminary,  of  Sparta.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  took 
service  with  a wholesale  notion  house,  in  Nashville,  and  re- 
mained with  the  firm  until  he  reached  his  majority.  The  last 
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three  years  of  that  time  lie  was  employed  as  a traveling  sales- 
man, .and  was  generally  known  as  the  ‘‘Kid  of  the  Road.” 
When  he  was  twenty-one  he  went  to  Texas,  and  remained  in 
that  state  for  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  Tennessee  and 
became  interested  in  the  mining  business.  In  1S86  the  Bonair 
Coal,  Iron  and  Lumber  Company  was  organized, -with  John  C. 
Brown  as  president  and  Mr.  Dibrell  occupying  a place  near  Ihe 
bottom.  Two  years  later,  in  company  with  J.  M.  Overton,  \ * 
leased  the  property  of  the  company  and  organized  the  Bonair 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  with  Mr.  Overton  as  president  and 
himself  as  superintendent.  In  1902  a consolidation  was  effected 
with  the  Buffalo  Iron  Company,  under  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Bonair  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  Mr.  Dibrell  became 
manager.  Besides  his  mining  interests,  he  is  president  of  the 
People’s  bank,  of  Sparta;  a stockholder  in  the  knitting  mills; 
the  Farmers’  Mill  and  Elevator  Company;  the  electric  light 
company;  and  is  chairman  of  the  state  board  of  examiners  for 
mine  foremen.  Mr.  Dibrell  is  a Democrat,  in  politics,  takes 
an  active  interest  in  both  local  and  state  matters,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  governor’s  staff.  He  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  the  Knights  of  Honor,  the  Nash- 
ville lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and 
is  a Council  Mason.  He  was  married,  Aug.  29,  1879.  to  Miss 
Anna  Cora  Taylor,  daughter  of  John  D.  Taylor,  a noted  steam- 
boat man  of  Sparta.  They  have  three  children : William  F. 

Dibrell,  educated  at  Webb’s  college,  at  Bellbuckle,  and  a grad- 
uate of  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
now  superintendent  of  the  Eastland  mines,  Eastland,  Term. ; 
Frances  Jane,  educated  at  Martha  Washington  college,  Abing- 
don, Va.,  the  Randolph-Macon  college,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and 
married  in  1904  to  James  M.  Durrett,  a banker,  of  Spring- 
field,  Term. ; and  Catharine,  now  a student  at  Ward’s  seminary. 
Both  parents  and  children  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  in  which  Mr.  Dibrell  is  a steward. 

SAMUEL  L.  TAYLOR,  postmaster  at  Bonair,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  White  county,  Tenn.,  July  10,  1867,  his  parents  being 
John  D.  and  F.  E.  J.  (Price)  Taylor.  His  paternal  grand- 
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father,  Isaac  E.  Taylor,  was  born  in  Virginia,  Dec.  n,  1781. 
While  still  in  his  boyhood,  he  came  to  White  county,  where  he 
held  the  office  of  surveyor  some  years  later  and  surveyed  nearly 
ail  the  land  in  White  and  adjoining  counties.  He  was  also 
sheriff  of  the  county  as  long  as  he  would  consent  to  hold  the 
office;  served  two  terms  in  the  legislature,  at  Knoxville,  one 
at  Murfreesboro,  and  one  or  two  terms  after  the  capital  was 
located  at  Nashville.  He  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
run  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  state.  O11  Dec.  19,  1813, 
he  was  married  to  Margaret  Gleason,  a native  of  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  they  had  eight  children,  viz. : Louisa,  Adrien,  John 

D.,  Ann  Ev  Mary  Ross,  Altamira,  Thomas  E.  and  Isaac.  He 
died  in  June,  1854,  and  his  wife  in  1865.  John  D.  Taylor, 
father  of  the  subject  of  the  sketch,  was  born  Feb.  3,  1819,  and 
died  July  9,  1894.  Before  the  war  he  was  the  owner  of  several 
steamboats,  plying  on  the  Cumberland  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
and  was  captain  of  one  of  them.  During  the  war  he  suf- 
fered considerable  loss  by  the  burning  of  some  of  his  boats 
by  the  Federal  troops.  He  was  a Democrat  in  politics,  and 
he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  She 
died  in  1876.  They  had  six  children:  Isaac,  John  D.,  Margaret 
C.,  Annie  C,  Frederick  R.  and  Samuel  L.  Samuel  L.  Taylor 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  began  his  business 
career  as  clerk  for  the  Bonair . Coal  Company.  After  being 
with  this  company  for  three  years,  he  went  to  Tullahoma  and 
opened  a jewelry  store,  which  he  conducted  successfully  for 
about  six  years,  when  he  returned  to  the  coal  company  as  store- 
keeper. Since  1898  he  has  held  that  position,  and  in  October, 
1903,  was  appointed  postmaster.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
both  subordinate  lodge  and  encampment,  the  Tullahoma  Na- 
tional Union  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  and  wife  be- 
long to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  was  married, 

Dec.  19,  1888,  to  Miss  Mary  Addie  Carroll,  of  Sparta,  Tenn., 
and  they  have  three  children : Carroll  Douglass,  Annie  Dib- 

rell  and  Samuel  L.,  Jr. 
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HORATIO  CLAGETT,  president 
of  the  First  National  bank,  of  Cen- 
terville, Tenn.,  was  born  in  Hick- 
man county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  17,  1819, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents of  the  county.  His  parents, 
Horatio  and  Rebecca  (Gantt)  Clagett, 
were  both  born  in  Prince  George 
county,  Md.,  he  in  1779  and  she  in 
1786,  and  in  1816  they  came  in  a 
wagon  to  Hickman  county,  where  he 
died  in  1866  and  she  ten  years  later. 
Of  their  ten  children,  five  were  born  in  Maryland,  and  the 
other  five  in  Hickman  county,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  being 
the  only  one  now  living.  The  father  was  a Whig  before  the 
war,  and  was  firmly  opposed  to  secession.  Both  parents  were 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Horatio  Clagett, 
Jr.,  was  educated  in  the  old  log  school-house  of  pioneer  days, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  into  partnership  with  his 
brother,  W.  G.  Clagett,  in  the  business  of  merchandizing,  at 
Centerville.  This  partnership  continued  until  1887,  covering 
a period  of  fifty  years.  During  the  war  the  firm  suffered  severe 
losses,  but  both  before  and  since  did  a successful  business. 
On  Jan.  1,  1885,  Mr.  Clagett,  in  company  with  other  promi- 
nent citizens,  organized  the  First  National  bank,  of  Centerville, 
Tenn.,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  president,  holding  the 
office  by  re-election  until  the  present  time.  In  early  life  he 
was  a Whig,  but  since  the  war  has  affiliated  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  For  forty  years  he  was  coroner  of  Hickman 
county,  and  for  over  sixty  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He  is  also  a Free  Mason, 
an  Odd  Fellow  and  a member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  Fie 
was  married,  on  Nov.  1,  1846,  to  Elizabeth  J.  Montgomery, 
and  from  this  marriage  the  descendants  number  nearly  two 
score.  The  children  of  Floratio  and  Elizabeth  J.  Clagett  are 
Matilda,  Mary  Jane,  Laura  Elizabeth,  Annie  Sothron,  John 
Horatio,  Robert  M.,  William  George  and  Rebecca  Gantt,  the 
last-named  being  deceased.  Matilda  married  John  P.  Broom,  a 
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justice  of  the-  peace  of  Hickman  county,  and  their  children 
are  Stanley  C.,  Lizzie,  widow  of  W.  B.  Coiner  and  mother  of 
two  children,  Andrew  Clagett  and  Willie;  Annie  Laura,  now 
Mrs.  Eugene  Hutcherson;  Troy  Horatio  and  George  Thomas. 
Mary  Jane  is  the  wife  of  John  T.  Walker,  mayor  of  Union 
City  and  president  of  the  Commercial  bank  of  that  city.  Laura 
Elizabeth  is  the  widow  of  A.  H.  Cunningham.  Her  children 
are  John  Horatio,  who  married  Elva,  daughter  of  H.  -Clay 
Carter,  and  has  one  son,  John  II.;  Sothron  S.,  James  R., 
Walker,  Lewis  K.,  deceased,  and  Field  F.  Annie  Sothron, 
who  died  in  1892,  was  the  wife  of  M.  P.  Martin  and  the 
mother  of  five  children:  Clagett  M.,  John  Marshall,  Walker, 

Alberta  and  Ruth,  deceased.  John  Horatio,  an  attorney  of 
Centerville,  was  the  first  student  to  enroll  in  Vanderbilt  uni- 
versity. Robert  M.,  for  some  years  a merchant  at  Centerville, 
is  now  bookkeeper  and  teller  in  the  First  National  bank.  He 
is  prominent  in  fraternal  circles,  being  an  Odd  Fellow,  a 
Knight  of  Pythias  and  a Knight  of  Honor.  He  married  Tom- 
mie Easley,  and  has  six  children:  Robert,  Floy,  Alfred,  Annie 

Martin,  Betsey  Jane  and  Mary  Walker.  William  George  is 
a member  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  the  Coble  & Clagett  Com- 
pany of  Union  City.  He  is  a prominent  Democrat,  a Knight 
of  Pythias  and  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  Few  men  are  permitted  to  live  longer  or  more 
useful  lives  than  has  Horatio  Clagett.  For  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a century  he  has  been  identified  with  the  business  and 
political  institutions  of  Hickman  county,  and  now,  at  the  age 
of  eightv-five  years,  he  remains  at  the  head  of  one  of  Center- 
ville’s well-established  banking  houses,  where  his  ripe  expe- 
rience stands  as  a tower  of  strength  in  the  financial  world. 
Surrounded  by  his  children,  his  grandchildren  and  his  great- 
grandchildren, he  can  enjoy  the  happy  reflections  consequent 
upon  a well-spent  life,  and,  firm  in  the  faith  of  his  life-long 
religion,  welcome  the  command  of  the  Master  to  ‘'Come  up 
higher.” 

PROF.  WILLIAM  B.  KING,  president  of  Hutchings  col- 
lege, Hutchings,  Tenn.,  was  bom  in  Bedford  county  of  that 
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state,  Nov.  26,  1S6S,  his  parents  being  John  B.  and  Sarah  F. 
(Isom)  King.  The  ancestry  of  Professor  King  can  be  traced 
back  without  difficulty  for  several  generations.  His  grand- 
father, Charles  Brandon  King,  came  to  Bedford  county  from 
Virginia  with  his  parents,  Jefferson  and  Achia  (Dale)  King, 
at  a very  early  date.  Charles  B.  King  married  Cyrene  Mc- 
Quiddy,  whose  father,  Newton  McQuiddy,  came  from  Ireland 
before  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  served  in  the  American 
army  during  that  conflict,  afterward  settling  in  Bedford  county. 
On  the  maternal  side,  the  grandfather  was  James  Isom,  who 
came  to  Bedford  county  from  Ireland.  He  there  married 
Louisa  Holt,  a native  of  the  county,  and  the  descendants  of 
these  families  have  been  represented  in  Bedford  county  for 
more  than  a century.  During:  the  Civil  war  the  father  of 
Professor  King  served  in  Company  K,  Forty-fourth  Tennes- 
see infantry,  for  two  years  and  eight  months.  He  and  his 
wife  are  now  living  at  Malakoff,  Tex.  He  is  a Free  Mason 
and  a Democrat,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  for  a long  time 
he  was  an  elder.  Of  the  fourteen  children  born  to  them,  ten 
are  now  living.  Professor  King  received  his  education  in 

the  public  schools,  Center  academy  and  Manchester  college. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  teaching,  which  has  ever 
since  been  his  vocation.  He  has  occupied  important  positions 
in  the  Auburn  academy,  the  Verdie  Normal  school,  as  asso- 
ciate principal  of  Central  college  and  is  at  present  the  presi- 
dent of  Hutchings  college,  of  White  county.  Professor  King 
is  a Democrat  in  his  political  views,  belongs  to  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  for  twenty  years  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1894,  to  Miss  Ella  Gunter,  of  Cannon  county,  Tenn., 
and  they  have  one  child,  Jesse  Dale.  Mrs.  King  is  a member 
of  the  Christian  church. 

PROF.  R.  I.  HUTCHINGS,  superintendent  of  the  White 
county  schools,  Hutchings,  Tenn.,  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Hutchings  college,  was  born  in  White  county,  Dec. 
12,  1873.  The  Hutchings  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  White 
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county,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject,  Webb  Hutchings, 
being  one  of  the  first  settlers.  He  came  from  North  Carolina. 
One  of  his  sons,  George  \V.,  married  Mollie  Dikline,  and  this 
couple  were  the  grandparents  of  Professor  Hutchings.  George 
W.  Hutchings  and  his  wife  were  both  born  in  White  county. 
During  the  war  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army.  Coming 
down  to  the  next  generation,  Professor  Hutchings’  parents 
were  A.  and  Catharine  (Barclay)  Hutchings,  the  father  a 
native  of  White  county,  and  the  mother  of  North  Carolina. 
Her  parents  were  Alexander  and  Catharine  (Nelson)  Bar- 
clay, who  came  from  North  Carolina,  years  before  the  war, 
and  settled  in  White  county.  He  was  an  opponent  of  seces- 
sion, and  was  killed  in  Buffalo  valley  during  the  war.  The 
father  of  the  subject  still  lives  in  White  county,  where  he 
holds  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  has  served  as  school 
director.  The  mother  died,  July  19,  1902.  Of  their  eight 
children,  seven  are  now  living.  Professor  King  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools,  at  Doyle  academy  and  at  Pleasant  Hill 
academy,  in  which  he  took  a post-graduate  course.  He  began 
teaching  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  had  barely 
reached  his  majority  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
a college  at  Hutchings.  The  next  three  years  found  him  en- 
grossed with  this  scheme,  and  three  years  more  passed  before 
the  institution  was  on  a sure  footing.  Today  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  educational  institutions  in  the  state,  having  a depart- 
ment for  young  men,  a department  for  young  ladies,  a main 
hall,  etc.,  the  buildings  being  worth  several  thousand  dollars. 
Professor  Hutchings  laid  out  the  town  that  bears  his  name, 
and  is  interested  in  mercantile  pursuits  and  a saw-mill,  besides 
his  school  duties.  He  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  young  men 
in  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  his  success  is  due  to  his  industry  and 
well-directed  efforts.  For  two  years  he  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  county  schools,  is  a Democrat,  politically,  and  is  one  of 
the  progressive  men  of  his  section  of  the  state.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1902,  to  Miss  Emma  Davis,  of  Big  Bottom,  Tenn.,  and 
his  wife  shares  his  popularity  in  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 
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ANDREW  H.  GRIGSBY,  D.  D. 
S.,  Centerville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
Hickman  county  of  that  state,  July 
17,  1866.  He  is  a son  of  W.  H.  and 
Mary  (Partie)  Grigsby,  the  former  a 
native  of  Alabama  and  the  latter  of 
Hickman  county.  The  father  was 
for  many  years  the  postmaster  at 
Centerville,  a prominent  Free  Mason, 
a Democrat,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South.  They  had 
eight  children,  six  now  living.  He  died,  July  20,  1901,  and 
his  widow  still  resides  in  Centerville.  Doctor  Grigsby’s  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  named  Samuel  Grigsby,  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  went  to  Alabama  at  an  early  day,  and  there  passed 
the  most  of  his  life.  The  maternal  grandparents  were  William 
and  Ann  (Hassell)  Partie,  early  settlers  of  Hickman  county. 
She  is  yet  living  in  Centerville  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years. 
Dr.  A.*  H.  Grigsby  received  his  primary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  at  Professor  Campbell’s  academy, 
the  Centerville  high  school,  and  in  1893  graduated  from  the 
dental  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Since  then 
he  has  practiced  his  profession  in  Centerville,  and  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  dentists  of  Hickman  and 
adjoining  counties.  Besides  his  dental  practice,  he  owns  a fine 
farm  of  200  acres;  was  one  of  the  principal  organizers  of  the 
Hickman  County  bank,  of  which  he  has  been  president  ever 
since  it  opened  its  doors,  and  is  interested  in  real  estate  opera- 
tions. He  has  made  his  own  property,  and  is  one  of  the  well- 
to-do  men  of  the  county.  In  political  matters,  he  is  a Demo- 
crat, and  in  1904  was  elected  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
national  convention  at  St.  Louis.  Doctor  Grigsby  is  a member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Masonic  fraternity,  with  a 
high  standing  in  both  orders.  On  Dec.  2,  1894,  he  was  mar- 
ried 'to  Miss  Mattie,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  and  Martha 
(Hornbeck)  Montgomery,  of  Hickman  county.  Doctor  Mont- 
gomery graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Nashville  and  practiced  in  Hickman  county  until  he 
retired,  in  1898.  His  father,  John  Montgomery,  came  from 
Pennsylvania  in  an  early  day,  and  afterward  made  several  trips 
back  to  that  state,  on  horseback,  the  first  one  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old.  He  was  a prominent  lawyer,  and  practiced 
at  the  bar  with  James  K.  Polk.  Mrs.  Grigsby’s  maternal  great- 
grandfather, Eli  B.  Hornbcck,  was  the  second  register  of  Hick- 
man county,  holding  that  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grigsby  have  one  daughter,  Martha,  born  Jan.  14, 
1896. 

J.  C.  FLOWERS,  M.  D.,  a prominent  physician  of  Dickson, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  Hickman  county  of  that  state,  April  15, 
1 866.  He  is  a son  of  Dr.  D.  D.  and  Mary  (Curl)  Flowers, 
the  former  born  in  Smith  county  and  the  latter  in  Hickman 
county,  Tenn.  The  paternal  grandfather,  William  Flowers, 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  that  section  of  the  state.  The 
maternal  grandfather,  Jarrett  Curl,  was  a native  of  North 
Carolina.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  in  Hickman 
county  at  the  age  of  100  years  and  2 months.  Dr.  D.  D. 
Flowers  practiced  medicine  for  over  thirty-five  years  in  Hick- 
man, Perry,  Humphreys  and  Wayne  counties.  In  his  day  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Western 
Tennessee,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. He  was  a prominent  Democrat,  a Free  Mason,  and  he 
and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  He  died  in  1888,  but  his  widow  is  still  living.  Of 
their  twelve  children,  seven  are  still  living,  and  are  useful 
members  of  society.  Dr.  J.  C.  Flowers  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  the  Centerville  high  school,  and  in  1894  grad- 
uated from  the  medical  department  of  the  Tennessee  university. 
For  eight  years  he  practiced  in  Hickman  county  and  then  came 
to  Dickson,  where  he  has  built  up  a successful  business.  Dr. 
Flowers  is  a member  of  the  Tennessee  State  Medical  associa- 
tion and  the  Dickson  County  Medical  society,  and  has  a high 
standing  in  his  profession.  In  fraternal  circles  he  is  a promi- 
nent figure,  being  a Knight  of  Pythias  and  a member  of  the 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  and  Sailors.  In 
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1895  he  was  married  to  Miss  Florence  Stephenson,  an  estimable 
young  -lady  of  Hickman  county,  and  to  this  union  there  have 
been  born  live  children : Duncan,  Harry,  Aubrey,  Herbert  and 

Louise.  Doctor  Flowers  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  and  his  wife  belongs  to  the  Christian 
church. 


GEORGE  ANTHONY  HAND- 
MAN  (deceased),  for  years  a promi- 
nent resident  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
was  born  at  Wolfrichbach,  Bavaria, 
in  1813.  His  parents,  Frederick  and 
Katherine  (Powell)  Handman,  came 
to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1830.  Five 
years  later  they  went  to  Brown 
county,  Ohio.  The  father  was  a car- 
penter by  trade  and  traveled  a great 
deal.  He  died  in  1851.  After  his 
death  the  mother  lived  at  Cincinnati 
and  Ripley,  O.,  dying  in  the  latter 
place,  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  George  A. 
Handman  secured  a limited  education  in  his  native  town  in 
Bavaria;  crossed  the  ocean  with  his  parents  when  twelve  years 
of  age;  was  apprenticed  to  a silversmith  in  Halifax,  but  the  ill- 
treatment  accorded  him  caused  him  to  run  away,  and  he  made 
his  way  to  Brown  county,  Ohio,  where  his  parents  joined  him 
in  1835.  hie  then  learned  the  trade  of  millwright,  and  worked 
at  it  for  years.  In  1865  he  went  to  Chattanooga,  where  he 
built  a large  addition  to  the  old  Crutchfield  House  (now  Read 
House).  The  following  year  he  built  a saw-mill  at  the  foot  of 
Cameron  hill,  and  formed  a partnership  with  Grey  & Richards. 
The  floods  of  1867  washed  the  mill  from  its  foundations  and 
floated  it  down  the  river  some  seven  miles.  Phillips  lodge, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  gave  a picnic,  loaded  the 
mill  on  a flatboat  and  brought  it  back  to  its  original  site,  where 
it  was  rebuilt,  and  Mr.  Handman  entered  into  partnership  with 
John  Gillespie,  Frederick  Ruoff  and  a Mr.  Klaus.  In  1875  ^ie 
floods  again  washed  the  mill  away,  and  this  time  it  was  not 
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rebuilt.  He  helped  build  the  Chattanooga  Southern  railroad 
bridge 'over  the  Tennessee  river,  at  which  time  one  of  his  hands 
was  severely  injured.  He  was  the  third  contractor  to  under- 
take the  building  of  this  bridge.  The  others  had  failed  in  build- 
ing the  cofferdams.  His  son,  Alfred,  at  the  time  was  with  Major 
Whitney’s  engineer  staff  and  had  charge  of  all  the  steam  pumps ; 
these  he  employed  in  pumping  out  the  water,  and  the  dams 
were  successfully  put  in.  In  1868  he  was  alderman  from  the 
Second  ward  of  Chattanooga.  Mr.  Handman  was  an  old-time 
Democrat,  a member  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  took  a very 
active  part  in  church  work  while  in  Cincinnati ; a member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  a Mason,  and 
when  he  died,  in  1886,  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors.  On 
June  1,  1848,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Kuhn,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Her  father  and  mother  lived  on  a farm  near  Brooks- 
ville,  Ind.,  and  both  were  buried  near  that  town.  Margaret 
Kuhn  Handman  died  in  1898,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Alice  O’Rear,  on  College  Hill,  Chattanooga,  aged  seventy- 
four  years.  She  and  her  husband  are  buried  at  Mt.  Olivet  cem- 
etery, Mission  Ridge,  Tenn.  Four  children  survive  them: 
Louisa  M.,  wife  of  Cassius  M.  Bush,  now  living  in  the  City 
of  Mexico;  Alice,  wife  of  Sims  K.  O’Rear,  of  407  Gillespie 
street,  Chattanooga;  Alfred  H.  C.  and  Miss  Addie,  also  resid- 
ing in  Chattanooga.  Alfred  H.  C.  Handman  has  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Chattanooga  fire  department  for  over 
twenty  years,  in  the  capacity  of  engineer,  which  position  he 
still  holds.  In  1894,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Carrie  J.  Lefeler,  and  their  home  has  been  blessed  by  one 
daughter,  Margaret  J.,  whose  portrait  appears  with  this  sketch. 

JOHN  COWART  (deceased),  one  of  the  early  residents 
of  Chattanooga,  left  but  little  in  the  way  of  family  records  by 
which  his  ancestry  or  his  life  from  boyhood  can  be  traced. 
He  was  born  in  Maryland,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  known, 
nor  is  his  father’s  given  name  known.  When  a young  man, 
he  went  to  Alabama,  and  later,  about  the  year  1848,  removed 
to  Chattanooga,  Term.,  where  he  bought  a large  tract  of  land 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  engaged  in  farming.  He 
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also  opened  a store,  keeping  a general  stock  of  merchandise, 
lie 'was  one  of  the  most  conscientious  of  men,  strong-minded 
and  eccentric,  but  of  a kindly  nature,  and  made  no  enemies, 
unless  they  were  of  a political  kind.  He  was  an  uncompro- 
mising Democrat,  and  never  hesitated  to  express  his  views, 
and  sometimes  in  language  so  vigorous  that  his  opponents  took 
offense.  He  was  a man  of  ability ; was  once  a member  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature  and  talked  of  for  Congress,  but  did  not 
accept  a nomination.  For  some  time  he  served  as  major  in 
the  Alabama  militia.  His  death  occurred  at  Chattanooga  in 
1862.  His  wife  was  Cynthia  Pack.  The  Pack  family  was 
part  Cherokee,  the  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Cowart  having  been  a 
Cherokee  woman  named  Sliowry  and  related  to  the  noted  chief, 
John  Ross.  They  were  pioneers  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 
The  following  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowart: 
John  (deceased),  John  II.  (deceased),  Slater  (deceased),  Slater 
II.,  in  Indian  Territory ; Jennie,  widow  of  Matt  Williams,  of 
Indian  Territory;  Thomas  Cowart,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (Hill 
P.  O.),  his  wife  having  been  Miss  Jennie  Day. 

C.  M.  TURNER,  division  superintendent  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  railroad,  Dickson,  Tenn.,  is  a 
son  of  Andrew  W.  and  Eunice  (Theise)  Turner,  and  was  born 
in  Williamson  county,  Tenn.,  March  8,  1853.  Both  parents 
were  natives  of  Scotland,  but  came  in  their  early  lives  to 
America.  They  settled  in  North  Carolina,  but  in  1852  came 
to  Tennessee,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
He  was  a railroad  contractor,  and  after  coming-  to  Tennessee 
lived  in  Williamson  and  Davidson  counties.  He  died  at  Kings- 
ton Springs,  Cheatham  county,  Tenn.  He  and  his  wife  had 
five  sons  and  five  daughters,  six  of  the  family  yet  living.  The 
father  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  as  a major,  and  was  several 
times  slightly  wounded.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he 
drilled  several  companies  for  the  Confederate  service.  C.  M. 
Turner  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native  county, 
where  he  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education,  and  began 
work  as  a railroader  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  He  has 
worked  in  all  departments,  except  the  department  of  telegraphy. 
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and  has  filled  nearly  every  position  from  brakeman  to  division 
superintendent.  Most  of  his  life  he  has  been  with  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  though  for 
four  years  he  was  with  the  Louisville  & Nashville  road. 
Although  an  unyielding  Democrat,  he  does  not  take  a very 
active  part  in  political  contests.  He  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason, 
an  Odd  Fellow,  a Knight  of  Pythias,  a Knight  of  Honor  and 
a member  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor.  Mr.  Turner 
has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Alice  Smith, 
to  whom  he  was  married  .in  1871,  and  to  this  marriage  there 
were  born  four  children:  Porter  (deceased),  W.  A.,  C.  C., 

both  locomotive  engineers,  and  Maud  (deceased).  His  second 
wife  was  Miss  Minnie  Eberhart,  and  by  this  marriage  he  has 
two  children,  Minnie  (deceased)  and  C.  M.,  Jr. 

NATHANIEL  WILSON  BAPTIST,  chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Railroad  commission,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  county, 
Va.,  Oct.  10,  1846,  and  was  there  reared  and  given  a common 
school  education.  On  April  27,  1862,  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate service  as  a private  in  Company  A,  Eighteenth  Virginia 
infantry  (the  Danville  Blues),  and  remained  in  the  army  until 
June  24,  1865.  when  he  was  paroled  as  a prisoner  at  Point 
Lookout.  During  his  military  service  he  rose  through  the  suc- 
cessive ranks  of  corporal,  sergeant  and  second  lieutenant  to  that 
of  first  lieutenant.  He  fought  with  his  regiment  at  Seven 
Pines,  Malvern  Hill,  Frazier’s  Farm,  Gaines’  Mill,  Fredericks- 
burg, Sharpsburg  and  Boonsborough,  and  was  then  detailed  for 
provost  duty  and  left  at  Bucksville,  Va.,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  1863.  He  then  rejoined  his  command,  and  was  at  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  the  second  Cold  Harbor,  Burgess’ 
Mill  and  Sailor  Creek,  where  he  was  captured  and  held  a pris- 
oner until  paroled,  as  above  stated.  After  the  war  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Virginia,  and  remained  there  until  1868,  when 
he  came  to  Tennessee,  locating  at  Mason,  where  he  found 
employment  as  a bookkeeper.  He  continued  in  this  occupa- 
tion for  two  years,  was  elected  mayor  of  Mason  in  1871,  and 
subsequently  was  elected  judge  of  the  county  court.  After 
serving  as  judge  for  two  years,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
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county  court,  and  held  this  office  two  terms.  Before  leaving 
Virginia  he  had  given  some  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
soon  after  coming  to  Tennessee  commenced  practice.  Upon 
retiring  from  the  clerk’s  office,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Mr.  Baptist  is  one  of  those  Democrats 
who  are  always  ready  to  defend  their  political  opinions  and 
principles,  and  as  a result  he  has  frequently  been  called  upon 
to  serve  his  party.  For  eight  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
state  central  committee;  was  chairman  of  the  state  convention 
of  1892;  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors  in  1S96,  and  in 
1898  was  elected  to  the  long  term  as  railroad  commissioner, 
his  term  expiring  in  1905.  He  is  a Knight  of  Pythias  and  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

JONATHAN  W.  B ACPI  MAN,  D.D.,  a prominent  clergy- 
man and  educator  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  was  born  in  Sullivan 
county  of  that  state,  Oct.  9,  1837,  and  is  a son  of  Jonathan 
Bachman,  an  old  resident  of  the  county.  He  attended  Emory 
and  Henry  college,  of  Virginia,  and  was  a student  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  New  York  when  the  Civil  war  began. 
He  left  school,  returned  home,  enlisted  as  a private  in.  Com- 
pany G,  Nineteenth  Tennessee  infantry,  under  Captain  Gam- 
mon, and  soon  after  being  mustered  into  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice was  made  chief  clerk  of  the  P'irst  Tennessee  brigade,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  Virginia.  He  was  with  the  army 
under  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  at  Cheat  Mountain  and  Sewall  Moun- 
tain, and  went  with  Stonewall  Jackson  on  the  expedition  to 
Bath  and  Romney.  After  this  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  where 
he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Sixtieth  infantry,  and  was  made 
captain  of  Company^  G,  in  that  regiment.  PVom  that  time  until 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  the  military  operations 
along  the  Mississippi,  was  at  Vicksburg,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Champion  Hills  was  the  senior  officer  of  his  regiment. 
After  the  surrender  of  Pemberton  he  was  at  home  some  time 
on  parole,  and  was  later  engaged  in  East  Tennessee  and  South- 
west Virginia.  After  the  war  he  completed  his  theological 
studies  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In 
1873  came  to  Chattanooga  as  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
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terian  church,  which  at  that  time  had  a membership  of  about 
ioo.  Under  his  ministrations  four  other  churches  have  been 
organized  from  the  parent  body  of  the  First  church,  which  now 
has  a membership  of  500.  Besides  his  pastoral  duties.  Doctor 
Bachman  is  a member  of  the  board  of  foreign  missions;  a 
director  of  the  Rogersville  Synodical  college;  fills  several  other 


HENRY  PECK  FRY,  a promi- 
nent young  attorney  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  was  born  at  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
Sept.  27,  1880,  his  parents  being 

George  Thompson  and  Mary  Anna 
Amelia  (Coole\)  Fry,  both  natives  of 
Tennessee,  the  former  of  Jefferson 
and  the  latter  of  Hawkins  county. 
The  father  was  a son  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  (Peck)  Fry  and  lived  in 
Virginia  until  1868,  when  he  went  to 
Atlanta,  where  he  achieved  promi- 
nence as  a legislator  and  served  two  terms  in  the  Georgia  leg- 
islature. During  the  Civil  war  he  was  a colonel  in  the  Con- 
federate service.  In  1890  he  removed  to  Chattanooga,  where 
he  occupied  a high  position  at  the  bar  until  his  death,  May  29, 
1897.  Flis  great-great-grandfather,  Col.  Joshua  Fry,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  family  in  America,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  died  during  one  of  the  early  Indian 
wars.  On  the  maternal  side,  Col.  George  T.  Fry's  great-grand- 
father, Adam  Peck,  was  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Tennessee,  and  helped  to  frame  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
A great-uncle,  Jacob  Peck,  was  also  chief  justice,  and  several 
other  ancestors  have  been  noted  jurists  and  prominent  in  public 
life.  Col.  Giarles  Fleming,  an  ancestor,  was  a soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  killed  soon  after  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine. Gen.  Patrick  Peck  was  killed  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
the  family  has  been  represented  in  every  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  a participant.  Col.  George  T.  Fry’s 
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wife  was  a daughter  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Lucy  Ann  Cooley, 
old  residents  of  Rogers ville.  Henry  Peck  Fry  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga.  He  left 
high  school  of  the  latter  city  without  graduating,  and  entered 
the  Virginia  Military  institute,  at  Lexington,  Va.,  in  1897. 
This  was  Stonewall  Jackson’s  school,  and  was  called  “the  West 
Point  of  the  South.”  Mr.  Fry  graduated  in  1901,  well  up  in 
his  class,  being  distinguished  as  a mathematician  and  tactician. 
Immediately  upon  graduating,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
position  of  major  and  commandant  at  the  University  of  the 
South,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  held  the  position  for  seven 
months,  teaching  and  reading  law  in  his  spare  time.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  resigned  and  took  a position  on  the  staff 
of  the  Chattanooga  Evening  News,  continuing  his  studies  in 
law  at  night.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  Jan.  13,  1903, 
passing  a splendid  examination  before  five  of  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  and  on  March  1,  of  the  same  year, 
he  became  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Frazier  & Coleman, 
'the  former  being  the  governor  of  Tennessee.  He  then  began 
what  promises  to  be  a brilliant  career  as  a lawyer,  and  in  less 
than  seven  months  argued  his  first  case  before  the  supreme 
court  of  Tennessee.  O11  July  6,  1903,  he  was  elected  county 
revenue  commissioner  by  the  county  court,  being  chosen  from 
ten  candidates,  although  the  youngest  of  the  number.  Although 
a member  of  the  commission  but  a short  time,  he  has  saved 
Hamilton  county  several  thousand  dollars  by  discovering  dis- 
crepancies and  unearthing  indebtedness  due.  While  not  a 
reformer,  he  has  made  it  a political  motto  that  “honesty  is 
the  principal  requisite  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,” 
without  regard  to  party.  Fie  is  an  ardent  Democrat;  promi- 
nent in  local  party  councils ; has  served  as  a delegate  to  local 
conventions,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Democratic  politics, 
of  Tennessee.  While  in  newspaper  w’ork  he  established  a repu- 
tation as  a clear,  exact  and  forceful  wrriter,  and  has  contributed 
several  articles  to  magazines,  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Fry  is  a 
live  business  man  and  belongs  to  several  business  organizations, 
including  the  Chattanooga  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  he 
is  an  active  worker.  Coming  from  a race  of  military  people. 
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lie-  takes  naturally  to  that  feature  of  life,  and  front  1897  to 
1901  was  a cadet  at  the  Virginia  Military  institute;  major  and 
commandant  at  Sewanee;  was  elected  captain  of  Company  M, 
Frazier  Guards,  Third  regiment,  Tennessee  National  Guard, 
but  was  compelled  to  resign  by  reason  of  press  of  business. 
ITis  company,  while  he  was  in  service,  was  said  to  be  the  most 
efficient  in  Tennessee,  so  pronounced  by  Inspector  General  S.  D. 
Tyson.  Mr.  Fry  is  a member  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church, 
at  Chattanooga;  belongs  to  Temple  lodge  No.  430,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  Park  lodge  No.  75,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
Hill  City  lodge  No.  245,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  is  one  of  the  officers  of  Chattanooga  lodge  No.  91,  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


WILLIAM  GANNAWAY  BROWNLOW  (deceased),  one 
of  Tennessee’s  most  prominent  men  in  his  time,  was  born  in 
Wythe  county,  Va.,  Aug.  29,  1805,  and  died  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  April  19,  1877.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  A.  Brown- 
low,  a native  of  Rockbridge,  Va.,  who  came  to  Blountville, 
Tenn.,  in  an  early  day,  and  died  there.  The  mother  was 
Catharine  Gannaway,  also  of  Virginia.  Win.  G.  Brownlow, 
though  poor  in  purse,  was  one  of  those  men  who  know  nothing 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  “fail,”  and  made  little  of  working 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  Possessed  of  a desire  for  an 
education,  but  without  the  means  of  gratifying  that  desire,  he 
went  to  work  as  a carpenter,  saved  his  money  and  applied  it 
finally  to  securing  an  education,  and  studied  constantly  during 
his  spare  moments  while  working.  He  became  the  editor  of 
the  Knoxville  Whig,  conducted  that  paper  from  1839  to  1875, 
with  brief  intervals,  and  secured  for  it  a wide  circulation  by 
reason  of  its  stirring  editorials  in  a time  when  men’s  thoughts 
were  strongly  impressed  by  the  affairs  of  the  hour.  A Whig 
of  the  most  pronounced  type,  he  was  an  uncompromising  oppo- 
nent of  Democracy  and  an  aggressive  and  life-long  fighter  of 
the  battles  of  his  party.  Pie  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Con- 
gress against  Andrew  Johnson  in  1843.  *856  President 

Fillmore  appointed  him  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Congress  for  improving  the  navigation 
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of  the  Missouri  river.  Mr.  Brownlow  was  an  intense  Unionist, 
and  with  the  breaking-  out  of  hostilities  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  South  found  himself  in  an  unpleasant  position. 
He  was  persuaded  by  friends  to  leave  home,  in  1862,  on 
account  of  the  persecutions  of  Confederate  sympathizers.  He 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  one  time  for  giving*  free  rein 
to  his  opinions,  but  was  later  released  and  went  North,  where 
he  delivered  bitter  philippics  against  the  secession  movement. 
Although  opposed  to  the  Democratic  party  and  a determined 
enemy  to  secession,  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  advocate  of 
slavery,  and  a't  the  close  of  the  war  strongly  opposed  giving 
the  former  slaves  the  ballot.  He  finally  yielded  to  the  inevi- 
table, against  his  judgment,  and  ceased  opposition.  In  1864  he 
returned  to  Knoxville  and  resumed  his  fight  for  the  Union. 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee;  was 
re-elected  at  the  close  of  his  first  term,  and  in  1869  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  senate,  where  he  served  until  1875.  A 
man  possessed  of  such  qualities  of  mind  could  no  more  resist 
the  inclination  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  world’s  work  than 
a hungry  man  can  resist  satisfying  his  hunger,  and  in  addition 
to  his  editorial  labors  he  published  a number  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  among  them  being  “The  Iron  Wheel  Examined.” 
It  was  published  in  1856,  and  was  a reply  to  attacks  on  Meth- 
odism, he  having  been  a Methodist  minister  for  ten  years. 
Other  books  were  “Sketches  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Decline 
of  Secession,  with  a Narration  of  Personal  Adventures  Among 
the  Rebels,”  published  in  1862,  and  “Ought  American  Slavery 
to  be  Abolished?”  a debate  with  Rev.  A.  Pryne,  of  New  York. 
Senator  Brownlow  died  in  1877,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years.  On  Sept.  11,  1836,  he  was  married  to  Eliza  A.  O'Brien, 
of  Carter  county,  Tenn.  She  is  the  daughter  of  James  and 
Susan  Dabney  (Everett)  O’Brien.  Her  father  was  a merchant 
at  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  later  becoming  a big  iron  producer  in  Car- 
ter county.  Joseph  and  Agnes  (Gaines)  Everett,  Mrs.  Brown- 
low’s  maternal  grandparents,  lived  at  Kingsport.  Agnes  Gaines 
was  a sister  of  Gen.  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines,  of  Revolution- 
ary fame.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownlow  were  seven 
in  number : Susan,  Mrs.  Dr.  Daniel  T.  Boynton,  of  Knoxville, 
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widow;  Mary,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Aiken,  Knoxville;  Fannie,  Mrs. 
George  G.  Latta,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ; Caledonia,  widow  of  John 
E.  Hale,  Knoxville;  Annie,  deceased,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Patrick; 
John  Bell  Brownlow,  United  States  postoffice  department, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; James  P.  (deceased). 

H.  A.  UTLEY,  M.  D.,  of  Good- 
lettsville,  Term.,-  is  a native  of  Sum- 
ner county,  where  he  was  born,  on 
the  plantation  where  he  now  lives, 
June  15,  1S54.  He  is  the  son  of 
William  L.  and  Caroline  (Bransford) 
Utley,  the  former  a native  of  North 
Carolina,  who  came  to  Tennessee 
when  a young  man,  and  the  latter 
a daughter  of  Rev.  John  Bransford, 
a Methodist  minister,  who  settled 
soon  after  his  marriage  on  the  place 
now  known  by  his  name.  He  was  a slave  holder  in  the  ante- 
bellum days,  and  died  in  August,  1S91,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years.  His  wife  died  about  a month  later,  aged  sixty-two 
years.  Doctor  Utley  was  reared  on  the  plantation,  educated 
in  the  neighboring  schools,  and  entered  Tennessee  university 
when  seventeen  years  of  age.  A.  year  and  a half  later  he  went 
into  the  office  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Briggs,  of  Nashville,  read  medi- 
cine- for  a time  with  that  gentleman,  afterward  entered  Nash- 
ville Medical  college,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1878,  and 
from  the  medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  university  in  1879. 
Soon  afterward  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  practiced  medi- 
cine two  years.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  his  father  was  in  very 
poor  health,  he  gave  up  his  practice  in  St.  Louis,  returned  to 
the  plantation  and  took  charge  of  affairs,  and  has  continued  to 
reside  there  ever  since.  In  1883  he  was  married  to  Miss  Callie 
Mathews,  a native  of  Davidson  county.  The  home  farm  con- 
sists of  1,000  acres,  and  Doctor  Utley  owns  750  acres  in  Rob- 
ertson county,  as  well  as  property  in  the  city  of  Nashville.  He 
is  engaged  in  stock  raising  on  quite  an  extensive  scale;  is 
now,  and  has  l)een  for  ten  years,  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of 
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Goodlettsville;  was  school  commissioner  for  twenty  years;  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  belongs  to  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  of  Nashville,  the  Masons  and  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

GARNETT  ANDREWS,  lawyer  and  real  estate  dealer, 
Chattanooga,  Term.,  was  born  at  Washington,  Ga.,  in  1837, 
his  parents  being  Garnett  and  Annulet  (Ball)  Andrews.  His 
father  was  for  thirty  years  prior  to  his  death,  in  1874,  judge 
of  the  northern  circuit  of  Georgia.  His  grandfather,  John 
Andrews,  was  a Virginian,  who  served  through  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  one  of  his  ancestors,  Maj.  William  Andrews, 
was  a member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  and  a signer 
of  the  act  which  submitted  Virginia  to  Cromwell.  The  mater- 
nal ancestors  were  also  identified  with  the  American  army 
during  the  war  for  independence.  Garnett  Andrews,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  educated  at  . the  Washington  academy 
and  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  had  just  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  when  the  Civil  war  commenced.  He  enlisted,  as  early 
as  February,  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  state  troops,  his  regi- 
ment afterward  becoming  the  First  Georgia  regulars,  in  which 
he  held  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  The  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Virginia,  where  he  became  acting  assistant  adjutant  on  . the 
staff  of  Gen.  H.  R.  Jackson.  For  several  months  he  was  on 
the  sick  list,  and  upon  rejoining  the  army  was  assigned  to  duty 
with  Cutts’  battalion,  Irving  artillery,  which  he  had  assisted  to 
organize  and  drill.  Here  he  was  soon  promoted  to  captain 
and  assigned  as  assistant  adjutant  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Arnold 
Elzey.  at  Richmond,  Va.  While  in  this  position  he  organized 
the  “Local  Defense  Brigade,”  of  four  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Custis  Lee.  For  his  meritorious  service  with 
this  brigade  Mr.  Andrews  was  made  major.  Later  in  the  war 
he  participated  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania, 
Cold  Flarbor,  South  Anna,  .and  in  the  operations  about  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg.  His  last  service  was  at  Salisbury,, N.  C, 
where  he  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  holding  in  check  Stone- 
man’s  expedition  until  Jefferson  Davis  could  make  his  way 
south.  After  the  war  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Yazoo 
City,  Miss.,  and  while  living  there  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
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lature,  and  compiled  “Andrews’  Digest  of  Mississippi  Deci- 
sions.” In  1882  he  removed  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  soon 
won  distinction  at  the  bar.  In  more  recent  years  he  has  been 
interested  in  real  estate  transactions.  He  has  served  as  mayor 
of  Chattanooga,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  public-spirited 

JAMES  J.  LUTON,  of  Baker, 
Term.,  was  born  in  that  place,  June 
15,  1861.  He  is  the  son  of  William 
and  Julia  (Patton)  Luton,  the 

former  born  in  Sumner  county,  Tenn., 
in  1819.  He  came  to  Davidson 

county  in  the  early  forties,  and  lo- 
cated on  a farm  on  Manseer’s  Creek; 
served  as  constable  for  some  time; 
was  in  the  Indian  Florida  war;  owned 
about  400  acres  of  land,  and  died  on 
the  home  place,  Oct.  15,  1898.  He 
was  a Methodist,  and  started  and 
helped  to  build  the  Luton  chapel,  at  Baker.  The  mother  died 
in  1865.  They  had  'ten  children,  eight  sons  and  two  daughters. 

James  J.  was  next  to  the  youngest.  He  was  reared  on  the 

home  place,  and  secured  his  education  in  the  common  schools. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  business  for  himself,  as  a 
member  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Aglev,  Davis  & Luton,  of 
Goodlettsville.  A year  later  he  withdrew  and  went  to  Nash- 
ville, where  he  again  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which 
he  has  continued  there  ever  since.  He  has  a general  store  and 
has  been  postmaster  at  Baker  ever  since  locating  there.  Mr. 
Luton  w7as  for  nine  years  a member  of  the  Davidson  county 
court.  In  1883  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maggie  L.  Smiley, 
and  they  have  five  children:  W.  D.,  Alii  C.,  James  P.,  Mattie 

M.  and  Blanche  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Luton  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  order;  belongs  to  the  Methodist  church,  and  in  poli- 
tics is  a Democrat  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  school. 


citizens  of  the  place. 
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MILTON  W.  ANDERSON,  a prominent  railroad  man  of 
Jasper,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Winchester,*  Va.  His  father, 
Daniel  N.  Anderson,  was  a railroad  engineer,  and.  it  was  per- 
haps but  natural  that  the  son  should  adopt  the  life  of  a rail- 
roader. After  acquiring  a common  school  education,  he  began, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  learn  the  trade  of  machinist.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a four  years'  apprenticeship,  he  was  given  the 
position  of  locomotive  engineer,  and  he  continued  in  this  occu- 
pation until  the  commencement  of  the  war,  being  at  that  time 
an  engineer  on  the  Nashville  & Chattanooga  road.  As  he  saw 
his  associates  enlisting  in  ’the  army,  he  was  filled  with  a mili- 
tary enthusiasm  and  a desire  to  do  likewise,  with  the  result 
that  in  May,  1861,  he  abandoned  his  engine  and  enlisted  in  a 
company  then  being  made  up  at  Nashville.  Much  to  his 
chagrin,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a locomotive  engineer,  as 
soon  as  the  company  was  mustered  in,  and  kept  in  this  line  of 
duty  throughout  the  entire  war.  He  wanted  to  fight,  but  his 
superior  officers  realized  that  his  talents  as  an  engineer  and 
his  discretion  in  matters  requiring  cool  judgment  and  quick 
decision  made  him  a useful  man  in  his  regular  calling,  when 
troops  and  supplies  were  to  be  transported  to  the  seat  of  war. 
After  the  war  was  over  he  became  a conductor,  and  was  later 
made  superintendent  of  the  Sequatchie  division  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  & St.  Louis  railroad,  where  his  early  train- 
ing and  his  long  experience  in  railroad  matters  quickly  dem- 
onstrated that  he  was  the  right  man  for  the  place..  In  addition 
to  his  railroad  duties,  Mr.  Anderson  is  interested  in  other  enter- 
prises, especially  the  First  National  bank,  of  South  Pittsburg, 
in  which  he  is  a stockholder  and  was  for  some  time  vice-presi- 
dent. He  was  married,  in  1867,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Miller,  and 
to  this  marriage  there  were  born  three  children:  Edward  D., 

a graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  academy  and  after- 
ward an  instructor  in  that  institution ; Grace,  wife  of  John 
Montgomery,  of  Chattanooga,  and  Milton,  a lawyer  in  the 
same  city. 
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JOHN  T.  LUTON,  of  Baker, 
Tenn.,  was  born  near  Gallatin,  Sum- 

1835,  his 
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ner  county,  i enn.,  April 
parents  being*  King  and  Caroline 
(Walton)  Luton,  the  father  a native 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  mother  of 
Tennessee.  King  Luton  was  born  in 
1792,  and  moved  to  Tennessee  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1843 
took  up  his  residence  in  Baker,  where 
he  purchased  300  acres  of  land,  en- 
gaged in  planting  and  owned  a num- 
ber of  slaves.  lie  and  his  wife  had  eleven  children : Betsy, 

now  Mrs.  Coombs;  Isaac  and  William,  deceased;  Providence, 
who  married  Nelson  Raymond;  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Edwin 
Walker;  Sallie,  who  married  Jack  Burns;  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Nelson  Tyler;  Isabella,  manied  John  M.  Tyler;  John  T. ; 
Matilda,  married  Jonah  Hayes;  Joseph,  deceased.  John  T.  and 
Isabella  are  the  only  survivors.  The  father  died  on  Dec.  3, 
i860,  and  the  mother  on  Jan.  12,  1862.  Both  were  members 
of  the  Methodist  church.  John  T.  was  born  and  reared  on  the 
home  farm.  In  1861  his  brother  Joseph  enlisted  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Tennessee  regiment.  The  following  year  John  T. 
enlisted  in  the  Ninth  cavalry,  under  General  Morgan,  and  was 
with  that  officer  in  his  raid  into  the  North,  but  was  not  cap- 
tured. He  crossed  the  Ohio  river,  made  his  way  on  foot  into 
West  Virginia,  and  from  there  to  Knoxville.  He  was  in  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Ridge;  accompanied  the  army  through 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  was  also  at  Lexington  and  in  other 
battles  and  skirmishes.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  hg 
returned  to  the  home,  place.  He  was  married,  on  Feb.  4,  i866,; 
to  Margaret  Smith.  They  had  seven  children;  Samuel  K., 
an  engineer,  married  Maggie  Forsyth;  Malvina,  wife  of  Jesse 
Galbraith ; George  B.,  married  Nettie  Eubanks;  Addie,  wife  of 
Clyde  Woodson,  of  Kentucky;  Sallie,  wife  of  Wm.  Hill;  Wil- 
liam H.,  who  married  Dawn  Clark;  and  Annie  Bell.  The 
first  wife  died  in  1884,  and  some  time  later  Mr.  Luton  married 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  (Harrison)  Powell.  They  have  one  child,  Annie 
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Ph  Mr.  Luton  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for  twenty-five  years. 

WALTER  PRESTOX  BROWXLOW.  of  Jonesboro. 
Tenn.,  representative  in  Congress  from  the  first  district,  was 
born  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  and  there  attended  the  common  schools 
for  about  three  seasons  in  his  early  boyhood.  W hen  he  was 
ten  years  of  age  the  death  of  his  father  threw  him  on  his  own 
resources  and  compelled  him  to  make  his  own  way  through  the 
world.  He  first  learned  the  trade  of  tinner,  and  worked  at  it 
for  several  years,  after  which  lie  became  a locomotive  engineer. 
In  1876  he  went  as  a reporter  to  the  Knoxville  Whig,  at  that 
time  owned  and  edited  by  his  uncle,  William  G.  Brownlow. 
Later,  that  same  year,  he  bought  the  Herald  and  Tribune,  a 
Republican  paper,  at  Jonesboro,  which  he  has  since  published. 
His  loyal  support  of  Republican  principles  and  the  vigor  of 
his  editorials  soon  brought  him  into  public  notice  and  made 
him  a power  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  In  1880  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  campaign  committee  of  his  district,  and 
the  same  year  was  district  delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
convention.  He  again  represented  his  district  in  the  national 
convention  in  1896.  and  in  1884  was  delegate  from  the  state  at 
large  to  the  national  .convention.  In  1882  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  state  central  committee,  and  served  for  twelve 
years,  two  of  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  In 
March,  1881,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Jonesboro,  but 
resigned  the  following  December  to  become  doorkeeper  of  the 
house  in  the  forty-seventh  Congress.  Three  times — in  18S4, 
1896  and  1900 — he  has  been  the  member  from  Tennessee  on 
the  Republican  national  committee,  and  has  always  been  active 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  political  cause.  In  1900  he  was 
nominated  at  a primary  election  for  Congress,  receiving  nearly 
three  times  as.  many  votes  as  H.  T.  Campbell,  one  of  the  most 
popular  Republicans  in  the  district.  The  district  is  composed 
of  Carter,  Claiborne,  Cocke,  Grainger,  Greene,  Hancock,  Haw- 
kins, Johnson,  Sevier,  Sullivan,  Unicoi  and  Washington  coun- 
ties. It  comprises  the  territory  of  the  old  district  represented 
from  iS’43  to  i&53  by  the  late  President  Andrew  Johnson.  In 
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1902  he  was  re-elected  by  a substantial  majority.  Mr.  Brown  - 
low  possesses  many  of  the  characteristics  of  his  distinguished 
uncle,  who  was  such  a power  in  East  Tennessee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  war.  He  wields  a trenchant  pen,  is  a forcible 
and  convincing  speaker,  and  is  always  an  uncompromising  sup- 
porter of  Republican  doctrines. 

J.  M.  SHIVERS,  of  Goodletts- 
ville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Davidson 
county,  March  6,  1828.  His  father, 
Jonas  Shivers,  was  born  in  the  same 
place,  in  1803,  and  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  Shivers,  was  a native  of 
North  Carolina,  who  moved  to  David- 
son county,  Tenn.,  in  1802.  Thomas 
Shivers  was  in  the  war  of  1812;  was 
a slave  holder,  and  lived  to  be  eighty- 
six  years  old.  Jonas  Shivers  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  McCasland,  who  died 
in  1831.  They  had  five  children:  Mary  and  Wilson,  deceased; 

Jane,  widow  of  Campbell  Daske;  J.  M.  and  William  H.,  living. 
Jonas  Shivers,  who  died  in  1886,  was  a magistrate  for  several 
years.  J.  M.  was  educated  in  the  common  schools;  began  busi- 
ness for  himself  when  twenty  years  of  age,  by  operating  a 
saw-mill,  and  was  also  engaged  in  teaching  for  some  time.  On 
Aug.  30,  1849,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  K.  Foster,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  William  O., 

deputy  trustee  of  Davidson  county;  Allie  F.,  wife  of  J.  H. 
Sikes,  teacher  in  the  Nashville  schools;  Lizzetta  S.  Malone,  a 
widow,  living  in  Goodlettsville ; I.  J.,  a son,  and  Calvin, 
deceased.  Mr.  Shivers  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 
raising  for  many  years ; has  been  a magistrate  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century;  was  a constable  for  six  years:  a notary 
public  for  thirty  years,  and  retired  from  office  in  1897.  For 
fifty-eight  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
in  which  he  is  a trustee,  and  since  1865  has  been  a steward. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  since  1858 
and  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason.  In  politics,  he  is  a Prohibitionist, 
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and  practices  his  political  principles  in  his  daily  conduct,  being1 
a man  of  temperate  habits  and  high  moral  ideals. 

JOHN  P.  BUCHANAN,  ex-governor  of  Tennessee,  and 
one  of  the  most  progressive  farmers  of  Rutherford  county,  is 
a native  of  the  state,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1847.  His 
education  was  acquired  in  the  common  schools.  At  an  early 
age  he  developed  an  inclination  to  take  an  active  part  in  politi- 
cal affairs,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  local  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party.  In  every  campaign,  from  1875  f°r  a num- 
ber of  years,  he  was  a delegate  to  the  state  conventions  of  his 
party,  and  was  otherwise  active  in  promoting  the  advancement 
of  Democratic  principles.  In  1887  he  was  elected  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  state  legislature,  and  two  years  later  was  re- 
elected. About  that  time  the  Farmers’  Alliance  movement 
became  prominent  in  Tennessee,  and  Governor  Buchanan  was 
an  influential  factor  in  extending  the  work  of  the  organization. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Tennessee 
State  Alliance.  The  following  year  he  was  re-elected,  and 
when  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  the  Farmers’  and  Laborers’ 
Union  and  the  Alliance  all  joined  into  one  body  in  1889,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  consolidated  organization,  and 
continued  to  hold  the  office  for  several  years.  His  connection 
with  these  organizations  made  him  a power  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  state,  and  in  1890,  at  the  solicitation  of  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Alliance,  he  consented  to  be  a candidate 
for  governor.  There  were  four  candidates  presented  to  the 
state  Democratic  convention : Mr.  Buchanan,  Josiali  Patterson, 
Jere  Baxter  and  John  M.  Taylor.  The  contest  was  one  of  the 
most  spirited  ever  witnessed  in  any  Tennessee  convention.  The 
convention  was  in  session  for  four  days,  and  twenty-five  bal- 
lots were  taken  before  a nomination  was  reached.  Through  it 
all  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Buchanan  stood  like  a wall  of  ada- 
mant, finally  forcing  some  of  his  weaker  competitors  to  yield. 
His  administration  was  without  any  of  the  sensational  features 
that  some  of  his  opponents  predicted,  and  he  retired  to  his 
farm,  near  Murfreesboro,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  with 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  the  good  citizens  of  Tennessee. 
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• MOSCOW  L.  WRIGHT,  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  Hartsville,  Tenn.,  is 
a native  of  Smith  county,  Tenn., 
having  been  born  there,  Dec.  14, 
1842,  his  parents  being  George  T. 
and  Sarah  (Burton)  W right,  both 
natives  of  Virginia,  where  they 
married,  afterward  coming  to  Tennes- 
see. Moscow  L.  Wright  is  the 
youngest  of  fourteen  children.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  county,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service,  under  John  H. 
Morgan.  He  was  with  Morgan’s  command  on  three  raids  in 
Kentucky,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  in  the 
summer  of  1864,  the  last  raid  that  Morgan  made  in  Kentucky, 
and  was  taken  to  Rock  Island,  III,  where  he  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1865.  When  released,  he  came  home  and  engaged 
in  the  farming  and  stock  trading  business  until  1884,  when  he 
engaged  in  the  banking  business  at  Hartsville,  Tenn.  He  was 
elected  cashier  at  the  time  the  bank  was  organized,  and  has  held 
that  position  ever  since.  The  bank  was  organized  with  a capital 
stock  of  $10,000,  and  doubled  its  capital  in  four  years  from 
the  net  earnings  of  the  bank.  After  the  capital  was  increased 
to  $20,000  the  bank  paid  a semi-annual  dividend  of  5 per  cent, 
to  its  stockholders,  and  created  a surplus  fund  of  85,000  in 
five  years.  Then  the  panic  of  1893  came,  and  the  bank  sus- 
tained some  losses  and  paid  no  dividend  for  three  years.  Since 
that  time  the  bank  has  been  doing  a good  business  and  paying 
a semi-annual  dividend  of  4 per  cent.  In  January,  1900,  the 
capital  stock  was  increased  to  $25,000,  by  the  issuance  and 
sale  at  par  of  $5,000  of  new  stock.  In  May,  1900,  the  building 
occupied  by  the  bank  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  loss  sus- 
tained was  small  and  consisted  of  only  office  fixtures  and  sta- 
tionery, as  the  building  was  rented  and  the  bank  vault  with- 
stood the  fire  perfectly.  The  bank  has  built  a banking-house 
out  of  its  own  funds,  and  now  occupies  a new  and  commo- 
dious two-story  brick  building,  the  upper  story  being  rented 
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for  offices.  The  hank  is  in  a prosperous  condition  and  carries 
a deposit  account  from  $80,000  to  $100,000;  it  has  a surplus 
fund  of  $12,000  and  pays  a regular  semi-annual  dividend  of 
4 per  cent.  Mr.  Wright  was  married  in  January,  1886,  to  Miss 
Bettie  Mills,  of  Hendersonville,  Tenn.,  and  two  sons,  William 
Russell  and  Romulus  C.,  have  come  to  bless  the  union.  Mr. 
Wright  has  a high  standing  in  the  community,  where  he  has 
lived  all  his  life,  and  his  qualifications  as  a business  man  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  successful  management  of  the  bank  of  which 
he  has  so  long  been  one  of  the  leading  officials. 

COL.  WILLIAM  J.  HALE,  a merchant,  of  Hartsviile, 
Tenn.,  was  born  in  that  portion  of  Sumner  county  which  is  now 
Trousdale  county,  March  10,  1836,  and  has  been  a resident  of 
that  region  all  his  life.  After  attending  the  public  schools,  he 
embarked  in  the  merchandizing  business,  which  he  followed 
until  the  spring  of  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  H.  Sec- 
ond Tennessee  infantry.  In  1862  he  was  made  adjutant  of  the 
regiment,  Senator  W.  B.  Bate  being  colonel.  For  meritorious 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  on  the  field  by  Gen.  Pat.  Cleburne,  was  aft- 
erward so  commissioned,  and  served  as  such  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  fought  at  the  first  Bull  Run,  Richmond,  Ky., 
Perryville,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  Ringgold  Gap,  Shiloh, 
and  in  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  of  the  Dalton  to  Atlanta 
campaign,  as  well  as  a number  of  others.  In  front  of  Atlanta 
he  was  captured  and  held  a prisoner  at  Johnson's  Island  until 
July,  1865.  Returning  to  Hartsviile,  he  again  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  line,  and  also  became  interested  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  leg- 
islature from  Smith,  Sumner  and  Trousdale  counties,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1884.  While  Governor  Turney  was  in  office. 
Colonel  Hale  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Chickamauga 
commission  to  visit  the  field  and  locate  the  position  of  the  Ten- 
nessee troops  in  that  engagement.  Colonel  Hale  is  a member 
of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  of  the  Baptist  church. 
He  has  been  twice  married.  Plis  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1862,  was  Miss  Sallie  Hutchins,  of  Hartsviile.  She 
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died  in  1879,  leaving  three  sons:  William  B.,  now  deceased; 

John  C.,  a farmer  in  Texas,  arid  Elmore  V.,  now  associated 
with  his  father  in  business.  In  1881  Colonel  Hale  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Talmadge  Debon,  nee  Hains,  a daughter  of  Skil- 
ton  T.  Hains,  a large  tobacco  merchant,  of  Hartsville.  William 
B.  Hale,  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Hale,  was  born  Sept.  5, 
1863;  educated  in  the  academies  at  Hartsville  and  Knoxville; 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Cumberland  university, 
at  Lebanon,  Tenn. ; began  practice  at  Hartsville;  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1889  t0  represent  the  district  composed  of 
Smith  and  Trousdale  counties;  re-elected  in  1891;  at  the  open- 
ing of  Oklahoma  went  there,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Woodard;  returned  to  Harts- 
ville  just  before  the  Spanish- American  war;  was  commissioned 
captain  in  that  war  and  served  on  General  Douglas’  staff,  with 
Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee’s  army;  practiced  law  at  Hartsville  until 
his  death,  December  4,  1901.  He  was  a Mason  and  a Knight 
of  Pythias,  and  had  a high  standing  at  the  bar. 

HON.  NATHAN  G.  ROBERT- 
SON, a well-known  attorney  of  Leb- 
anon, Tenn.,  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Wilson  county,  some  six  miles  west 
of  Lebanon,  about  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war.  His  parents,  Lewis  W. 
and  Elizabeth  (Glenn)  Robertson, 
were  natives  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  respectively.  The  father 
was  a farmer  and  magistrate  in  the 
twenty-second  district  for  fifty-two 
years,  growing  to  be  an  old  man  in 
that  office.  He  was  county  judge  for  three  terms,  well  and 
favorably  known,  and  had  a host  of  friends.  He  was  for  many 
years  a member  of  and  steward  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South;  he  was  prominent  in  Free  Masonry  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  order.  Fie  was  too  old  to  enter  the 
army,  but  he  believed  in  and  aided  the  cause  of  the  South.  He 
was  one  of  six  children  born  to  Fligdon  and  Elizabeth  Robert- 
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son;  was  born  Nov.  5,  1805,  and  died  May  11,  1SS8.  Nathan 
Glenn,  the  maternal  grandfather,  was  a prominent  man  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  who  removed  to  Tennessee  in  the  fifties,  and 
died  shortly  afterward.  Elizabeth  Glenn  Robertson  was  one 
of  seven  children,  three  of  whom  survive.  She  was  born  Sept. 
9,  1832,  and  died  Nov.  22,  1901.  Nathan  G.  Robertson  was 
the  second  of  four  children  born  to  his  father’s  third  marriage. 
The  other  three  are:  Nouella  D.,  now  Mrs.  W.  F.  Walker, 

of  Lebanon,  her  husband  a farmer  of  Wilson  county;  Matilda, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Fitts,  her  husband  a merchant  and  farmer  of  Tern- 
plow,  and  Lucy  J.,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Graham,  her  husband  a farmer 
of  Franklin  county,  Tenn.  Nathan  G.  was  educated  at  Cum- 
berland university,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  where  he  graduated  from 
the  law  department  in  1890  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  He  be- 
gan law  practice  at  once,  and  has  been  engaged  in  it  ever  since. 
His  practice  extends  to  all  the  state  and  Federal  courts,  and  he 
has  conducted  many  important  cases  in  the  county.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1893  and  re-elected  in 
1895;  was  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  elections  'dur- 
ing the  Fvans-Tumey  gubernatorial  contest,  in  1895;  was  also 
on  the  judiciary,  financial  and  ways  and  means  committees 
both  terms;  was  on  the  staff  of  Governor  McMillin  four  years; 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  present  governor,  J.  B.  Frazier,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  .State  Bar  association.  He  is  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  belongs  to  the  Blue  lodge,  chap- 
ter, and  commandery,  and  is  a Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
He  is  also  a Knight  of  Pythias,  in  which  he  is  a past  chan- 
cellor of  Lotus  lodge  No.  20,  and  is  a member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  politics,  Mr.  Robertson  is  a 
Democrat  who  never  hesitates  to  do  battle  for  his  convictions. 
In  1 900- 1 90 1 he  was  secretary  of  the  state  Democratic  execu- 
tive committee;  has  been  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  national 
conventions  on  two  occasions,  and  has  three  times  been  secre- 
tary of  Democratic  state  conventions.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
extraction.  Mr.  Robertson  was  married,  on  May  17,  1893,  to 
Miss  Mittie  Fite,  only  child  of  Gen.  Jno.  A.  and  Mary  (Mit- 
chell) Fite,  of  Carthage,  Tenn.  Her  mother  died  in  1889, 
aged  fifty  years  She  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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copal  Qmrch  South.  Mrs.  Robertson’s  great-grandfather  was 
captain  of  a company  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  She  is, 
through  this  relationship,  a member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  is  treasurer  of  the  local  body,  Mar- 
garet Gaston  chapter.  Two  children  have  been  born  to”  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robertson,  John  Fite  and  Elizabeth.  The  latter  was 
born  Oct.  20,  1S97,  and  died  Oct.  2,  1901.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robertson  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  in  which  he  is  a trustee. 

PROF.  SAMUEL  B.  YEARGAN, 
principal  and  proprietor  of  the  Year- 
gan  school,  of  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  was 
born  near  Murfreesboro,  Rutherford 
county,  Tenn.,  Aug.  7,  1850.  His 
parents  were  Dr.  H.  H.  L.  and  Fru- 
zanna  E.  (Jarratte)  Yeargan.  The 
father  was  born  May  29,  1820,  near 
Triune,  Williamson  county,  Tenn. 
He  was  a physician  by  profession, 
reared  on  a farm,  educated  in  medi- 
cine at  Transylvania  university,  Ken- 
tucky, graduating  March  6,  1846,  and  has  been  a practitioner 
at  Salem,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Murfreesboro,  Rutherford 
county,  ever  since.  His  practice  extended  over  a large  ter- 
ritory, where  for  almost  sixty  years  he  has  ministered  to  the 
sick,  few  doctors  being  more  favorably  known.  For  nearly 
two  generations  he  has  been  a member  and  officer  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  His  wife  is  a devout  mem- 
ber of  the  same  church,  and  their  home  has  been  for  years 
the  stopping-place  for  the  ministers  of  the  faith.  Doctor 
Yeargan  is  a Mason,  and  in  his  younger  years  took  great 
interest  in  the  order.  He  was  married  Jan.  12,  1848,  and  he 
and  his  wife  have  reared  six  children.  His  parents  were  Bart- 
lett and  Mary  A.  (Lawrence)  Yeargan,  who  were  married 
in  1813.  Bartlett  Yeargan  was  born  Feb.  18,  1790,  at  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.,  and  in  1812  settled  in  Williamson  county,  Tenn. 
The  father  of  Bartlett  Yeargan  gave  much  of  the  land  on 
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which  Chapel  Hill  was  built,  that  college  having  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  more  than  ioo  years.  The  grandfather  of 
Bartlett  Yeargan  was  Rev.  Andrew  Yeargan,  a native  of 
Wales  and  a contemporary  of  Charles  and  John  Wesley,  Whit- 
field and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  day.  Professor  Year- 
gan’s  maternal  grandparents  were  Thomas  and  Elmira  (Dodd) 
Jarratte.  They  came  to  Tennessee  from  Charlotte  Court  House, 
Va.,  in  1808.  He  was  a farmer,  and  often  went  from  Mur- 
freesboro to  Baltimore  to  buy  goods,  bringing  them  back  in 
wagons.  They  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  Fruzanna  was 
the  second.  The  other  two  died  recently.  Mr.  Jarratte  died 
in  the  early  nineties,  in  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived  for 
sixty  years.  His  wife  died  about  1900.  Their  respective,  ages 
were  eighty-six  and  eighty  years.  Samuel  B.  Yeargan  \vas  the 
second  of  six  children:  Sallie  Elmira,  now  Mrs.  Fount  Love, 

her  husband  a farmer  of  Rutherford  countv;  Samuel  B.,  Mark 
Sullivan,  who  died  in  1903,  aged  about  fifty  years:  Robert 
Andrew,  who  has  charge  of  the  home  farm ; Marietta,  now 
Mrs.  Dr.  DeWitt  Huff,  her  husband  a practicing  physician, 
living  on  a farm  in  Rutherford  county,  and  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, accidentally  drowned  in  1896,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 
Samuel  B.  was  educated  at  Murfreesboro,  where  he  finished 
his  course  of  study  in  1872.  He  then  began  teaching  at  Salem, 
and  continued  as  a teacher  in  Rutherford  county  for  ten  years. 
He  moved  to  Cookeville,  in  1882,  and  has  been  a teacher  there 
ever  since.  He  had  charge  of  the  public  schools  for  seven 
years,  and  then  taught  in  private  schools,  his  present  school 
being  the  culmination  of  his  labors.  It  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  eleven  years;  has  several  associate  teachers ; a 
curriculum  of  study  that  prepares  its  students  to  the  junior 
year  at  college;  teaches  a complete  collegiate  course,  where 
desired,  in  mathematics,  science,  Latin  and  higher  English; 
gives  certificates  of  progress  and  proficiency;  has  furnished 
nearly  all  the  ’teachers  for  this  and  surrounding  counties  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  Professor  Yeargan  has  been  the  in- 
structor of  a large  number  of  young  men  who  are  now  physi- 
cians, attorneys,  ministers,  merchants,  teachers,  and,  in  fact,  in 
all  lines  of  endeavor.  Professor  Yeargan  has  been  a close 
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student  from  early  boyhood,  not  only  of  books,  but  of  men 
and  events;  is  an  original  and  independent  thinker,  and  at  all 
times  has  the  courage  to  express  his  convictions.  For  thirty 
years  he  has  been  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced  thought,  as 
reflected  in  the  best  magazines,  and  lias  read  all  books  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times.  He  takes  a part  in  institute  work, 
and  is  one  of  the  prominent  educators  of  Central  Tennessee. 
He  has  passed  through  all  the  chairs  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  was  the  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
1903.  Professor  Yeargan  was  married,  on  Nov.  22,  1886, 
to  Miss  Tina  Reagan,  a native  of  Cookeville  and  a daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Louisa  Reagan.  Pier  father  was  proprietor  of 
the  Reagan  hotel,  of  Cookeville,  which  had  an  excellent  name, 
far  and  wide.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty- four  years,  and 
his  wife  died  in  1902,  aged  seventy-six  years.  They  had  three 
daughters:  Mary  Ann,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Staley,  of  Cookeville; 

Lizzie  Lucile,  Mrs.  Joshua  Brown,  of  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  Tina, 
wife  of  Professor  Yeargan.  Mr.  Yeargrm  is  a great-great- 
grandson  of  Rev.  Andrew  Yeargan,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Wales,  in  1735,  and  Settled  in  Virginia.  He  was 
a descendent  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  were  Aryans,  out  of 
whom  came  the  Celts  and  from  them  the  Saxons,  then  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  then  the  Welsh,  the  present  type  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Five  children  have  been  born  to  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Yeargan : Marie  Beatrice,  Reagan  Lawrence,  Eliza- 

beth Lucile,  Louise  and  Eugene,  the  latter  dying  in  1902,  at 
the  age  of  two  years.  Both  parents  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school  for  many  years,  and  is  at 
present  a steward  in  the  church.  He  is  also  now  principal  of 
the  Monterey  city  school  and  is  a born  commander  and  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

JOHN  S.  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  a popular  and  successful 
physician  of  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Wilson  county, 
Tenn.,  in  the  year  1832.  He  is  a son  of  Edwin  Ruffin  and 
Dicey  (Ruffin)  Harrison,  his  mother  being  a relative  of  that 
-Edmund  Ruffin  who  fired  the  first  gun  against  Fort  Sumter  in 
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1861.  Doctor  Flarrison’s  grandfather,  Stith  Harrison,  was  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  a cousin  to  Gen.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison. Doctor  Harrison  was  educated  at  Alpine  college,  Tenn., 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  Liberty.  He  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company 
C,  Second  Tennessee  cavalry,  and  in  the  winter  of  1861-62 
was  at  the  battle  of  Fishing  Creek  and  Laurel  Bridge.  During 
the  years  1862-63,  he  was  assigned  to  the  hospital  service  as  a 
surgeon,  and  in  1864  commanded  his  company  in  the  held.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Murfreesboro, 
Brice’s  Crossroads,  Harrisburg,  Athens,  Johnson ville,  Franklin, 
Nashville,  and  numerous  others  of  less  importance.  He  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm  at  Flarrisburg  and  was  shot  in 
the  chest  at  Murfreesboro.  After  the  war,  he  located  at  Smith- 
ville,  where  he  practiced  medicine  until  1884,  when  he  removed 
to  McMinnville.  Fie  has  always  been  a student  of  everything 
pertaining  to  his  profession,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
progressive  physicians  of  Eastern  Tennessee. 

D.  L.  LANSDEN,  chancellor  of  the  fourth  division,  Cooke- 
ville, Tenn.,  was  bom  in  White  county,  Tenn.,  May  15,  1869. 
His  parents  were  Dr.  Hugh  Hill  and  Leeann  (McGhee)  Lans- 
den,  both  natives  of  Tennessee.  During  the  Civil  war  his 
father  was  a captain  in  the  Confederate  service,  in  the  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Colonel  Stanton.  Fie  enlisted  in  1861, 
and  served  until  captured,  in  1864,  while  on  scout  duty.  He 
was  imprisoned  at  Louisville,  but  escaped  just  before  the  sur- 
render. He  sustained  a severe  wound  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
Before  the  war  he  had  commenced  the  study  of  law',  and  when 
it  closed  he  again  took  up.  the  study  of  that  profession,  but 
soon  gave  it  up  for  medicine,  studying  under  Doctor  Baker, 
of  Baker’s  Crossroads,  in  White  county,  and  later  practiced 
medicine  in  that  locality.  He  removed  to  Cookeville,  in  1878, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Granville,  in 
Jackson  county,  and  practiced  there  eight  years.  He  then  lo- 
cated in  White  county,  and  died  there  in  June,,  1902,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  was  a member  of  and  held  an 
official  position  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  Dr. 
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Hugh  Lansden’s  father  was  Rev.  James  K.  Lansden,  an  emi- 
nent divine  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  Pie  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  McDonald,  and  they  raised  a large  family,  all 
of  them  now  deceased.  Leeann  McGhee’s  parents  were  George 
and  Nancy  McGhee,  both  now  deceased.  He  was  a farmer 
of  Overton  county.  They  reared  a large  family.  Doctor 
Lansden  and  wife  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children : 
Wirt  P.  and  Tames  K.,  both  residents  of  Isoline,  Cumberland 
county,  and  partners  in  mining;  Charles  A.,  died  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years;  Judge  D.  L.,  Minnie  A.,  Now  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Johnson,  of  Doyle,  White  county,  and  John  M.,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  five  years.  Judge  Lansden  attended  the  common 
schools  and  then  studied  several  years  at  Doyle  college.  He 
read  in  the  law  office  of  Judge  E.  Jarvis,  of  Sparta,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1893.  Immediately  afterward  he  be- 
gan practice,  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Fancher  & Lansden.  This 
partnership  continued  for  two  years,  when  Mr.  Lansden  moved 
to  Crossville,  to  represent  some  corporations  there,  and  be- 
came a member  of  the  firm  of  Snodgrass,  Robinson 
& I^ansden.  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1898, 
and  the  firm  became  Robinson,  Smith  & Lansden,  L.  D.  Smith 
entering  it  in  place  of  the  retiring  member.  In  1900  Air.  Rob- 
inson retired  and  went  to  Sparta,  and  for  two  years  the  firm 
was  Smith  & Lansden.  In  1902  Mr.  Lansden  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  fourth  division,  which  position  he  has  since 
filled,  his  official  term  expiring  in  1910.  He  was  married,  on 
Nov.  14,  1895,  to  Miss  Helen  Snodgrass,  of  Sparta,  second 
daughter  of  H.  C.  and  Ammie  R.  (Cope)  Snodgrass,  both  na- 
tives of  Tennessee.  They  had  seven  children : Notie  Lenore, 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Fancher,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years ; 
Linnie  C.,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Black,  Jr.,  died  Feb.  21,  1904,  aged 
twenty- four;  Mary,  died  at  the  age  of  four  years;  Florence, 
died  aged  ten  years;  Kate,  died  when  two  years  old,  and  Henry 
C.,  Jr.  I7our  children  have  been  born  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Lans- 
den: David  Snodgrass,  Florence  Ann,  Henry  C.,  and  Hugh 

McDonald,  the  last  two  having  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Lans- 
den is  a member  of  the  Christian  church.  Judge  I^ansden  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a Royal  Arch  Mason. 
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Ke  is  also  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  his  present  position,  Judge 
Lansden  is  unquestionably  the  right  man.  He  is  well  adapted 
for  his  work,  is  numbered  among  the  leading  men  of  the  state 
in  his  calling,  and  is  a most  worthy  citizen. 

R.  B.  CAPSHAW,  ex-special 
judge  of  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  Warren  county,  that  state,  Oct. 
13,  1852.  His  parents  were  James 
W.  and  Nancy  (Parsley)  Capshaw, 
both  natives  of  Tennessee.  The  father 
was  a farmer,  and  for  many  years  a 
justice  of  the  peace;  was  a worthy 
and  useful  citizen  and  highly  respected 
by  those  who  knew  him ; was  well 
versed  in  law  and  acquainted  with 
human  nature  as  well ; was  often 
sought  by  his  neighbors  and  friends  who  needed  advice,  his 
suggestions  and  judgment  keeping  many  a man  from  useless 
and  costly  litigation  and  smoothing  over  difficulties  in  a man- 
ner entirely  satisfactory  to  all.  He  believed  in  getting  and 
giving  value  received;  lived  up  to  his  contracts  and  avoided 
taking  undue  advantage  of  any  man ; was  opposed  to  secession, 
believing  it  wrong,  but  when  the  states  seceded,  he  cheerfully 
east  his  lot  with  them  and  gave  his  voice  and  influence  'to  the 
war;  was  too  old  to  go  to  the  front,  but  sent  a son.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church,  and  gave  liberally  of  his 
means  for  its  support.  Judge  Capshaw’s  grandparents  were 
James  and  Peggy'  (Tabor)  Capshaw.  The  grandfather  was 
a Revolutionary  soldier,  and  in  that  service  lost  his  health, 
never  fully  recovering  from  the  effects  of  his  trying  expe- 
riences. He  settled  in  Warren  county,  Tenn.,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  belonged  to  that  branch 
of  the  Baptist  church  that  believed  strongly  in  predestination 
and  foreordination,  and  he  was  firmly  grounded  in  those  doc- 
trines, his  family  being  of  the  same  opinions.  He  died  well 
advanced  in  years.  His  wife  reached  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
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They  reared  a family  of  six  or  seven  children.  Judge  Cap- 
shaw’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Anthony  W.  Parsley,  an 
ardent  Whig  in  the  ante-bellum  days  and  accustomed  to  at- 
tend gatherings  such  as  sales,  musters,  etc.,  imbibing  as  was 
common  in  those  times.  Pie  occasionally  got  to  the  point  of 
“feeling  good.”  Pie  never  liked  a Tory,  and  once,  while  in 
this  condition,  narrowly  escaped  trouble  by  delivering  himself 
of  the  following  to  one  of  the  disliked  tribe : "He  that  would 

take  up  a Tory  and  throw  away  a Whig  is  worse  than  a sow 
that  would  eat  up  her  pigs.”  - Pie  and  his  wife  reared  twelve 
children,  all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity  and  married,  but  are 
now  deceased.  Two  of  the  sons  were  James  and  Brice,  the 
former  of  whom  took  up  the  side  of  the  Union,  and  the  latter 
of  the  Confederacy,  and,  by  a strange  coincidence,  both  were 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  Judge  Capshaw’s  mother 
died  April  i,  1889.  The  Parsley  family  settled  on  Caney 
Fork  river,  in  DeKalb  county,  Tenn.  Later  Anthony  W. 
Parsley  sold  for  $1,200  his  large  tract  of  land,  which  would 
now  bring  $100,000,  went  to  Kentucky,  and  died  in  the  hills 
of  that  state  at  an  advanced  age.  His  wife  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  Judge  Capshaw  is  one  of  five  children.  Mary 
Jane  was  appointed  postmistress  at  Mountain  Creek,  Tenn., 
when  eighteen  years  of  age;  held  that  office  for  thirty-five 
years,  under  the  various  administrations,  and  died  while  hold- 
ing the  position.  She  was  appointed  to  the  office  during  the 
U.  S.  Grant  administration,  in  1869,  and  her  age  at  death  was 
about  fifty-three.  She  received  the  appointment  because  she 
was  highly  educated,  had  a wonderful  aptness  for  business, 
was  an  excellent  scribe  and  quick  of  discrimination.  The  office 
served  patrons  for  a radius  of  ten  miles,  and,  as  many  of 
them  were  poor  writers  or  could  not  write  at  all,  she  wrote  for 
such  of  them.  She  was  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  all,  and 
there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  of  the  office 
for  a change.  One  of  the  children,  Washington,  enlisted,  in 
i86r,  in  the  Confederate  service,  in  Capt.  John  W.  Yowles’ 
company;  was  made  an  orderly  sergeant;  was  in  the  service 
a short  time,  when  he  took  measles,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years.  His  regiment  was  in  General  Hardee’s 
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command.  James  IT.  was  the  third  of  the  children.  He  was 
well  educated,  and  was  for  some  time  a successful  dentist  at 
Mountain  Creek,  Tenn.  David,  the  fourth  child,  died  young. 
The  fifth,  R.  B.  Capshaw,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  edu- 
cated at  Middleton  seminary,  in  Warren  county,  and  later  at 
the  Masonic  institute,  Hartsville,  Tenn.  He  completed  a com- 
mercial course  and  attained  a reasonable  proficiency  in  science 
and  art;  then  read  law  under  Judge  B.  M.  Webb,  at  Cookeville, 
where  he  moved  in  1873;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874, 
under  Judge  N.  W.  McConnell  and  W.  G.  Crowley;  at  once 
commenced  to  practice,  but  later  removed  to  Woodbury,  in 
1877,  where  he  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Burton,  Jones 
& Capshaw,  which  continued  for  eighteen  months.  John  W. 
Burton  was  chancellor  of  the  third  division,  and  Maj.  James 
A.  Jones  was  a state  senator.  Mr.  Capshaw  returned  to 
Cookeville,  in  1878,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since,  engaged 
in.  the  practice  of  law,  first  with  Capt.  H.  H.  Dillard,  and' later 
with  Hon.  H.  Denton,  and  remained  with  the  latter  eight  or 
ten  years.  He  was  connected  with  good  lawyers  for  some 
time,  but  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  practiced  alone. 
Judge  Capshaw  was  made  chancellor  of  the  fifth  division,  by 
commission  of  Governor  Turneyr,  in  1893,  and  has  held  cir- 
cuit court  by  appointment,  acting  as  trial  judge.  He  was 
married,  Dec.  2,  1883,  in  Cookeville,  to  Miss  Alice  G.,  daughter 
of  J.  M.  and  Sallie  (Barnes)  Whitson,  of  Cookeville,  natives 
of  Tennessee.  Three  sons  have  been  born  to  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Capshaw:  Estle  W.,  who  has  obtained  his  certificate  as  a 

state  normal  teacher  of  Tennessee.  He  taught  his  first  school 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  is  a young  man  of  much 
promise.  His  patrons  say  of  him:  “He  taught  an  excellent 

school/’  He  is  now  a highly  respected  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville.  Coran  P.,  the  second  son, 
has  also  secured  his  state  certificate.  He  was  asked  to  take 
a school  when  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  accepted,  teaching 
without  criticism  from  parents  or  pupils,  with  one  exception, 
that  of  a Mormon  family  who  were  refused  the  use  of  the 
school  building  by  him,  on  the  advice  of  the  school  board, 
the  Mormons  desiring  to  use  it  as  a preaching  place,  to  which 
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the  patrons  of  the  school  objected.  Co  ran  is  a genial,  courteous, 
affable  and  bright  boy,  a born  political  “mixer,”  a great 
favorite,  with  perhaps  not  a single  enemy.  He  is  now  finish- 
ing his  course  of  study  in  the  Cookeville  Collegiate  institute. 
Hulon  J.  is  a bright  and  promising  boy,  also  a student  in 
Cookeville  Collegiate  institute.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capshaw  are 
members  of  the  Christian  church,  in  which  he  holds  the  office 
of  deacon.  He  stands  well  among  the  business  people;  does 
business  for  the  leading  firms;  is  well  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mercial standing  of  the  people  engaged  in  affairs";  and  his  ad- 
vice or  opinion  along  commercial  lines  is  often  sought,  not 
only  by  those  at  home,  but  by  parties  from  abroad.  Judge 
Capshaw  has  been  a close  student  of  affairs.  When  a student 
he  thought  it  proper  to  educate  himself,  and  did  not  consider 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  work  in  payment  for  his  board.  At 
the  same  time,  he  kept  good  company  and  maintained  a 
character  above  reproach,  although  he  was  looked  down  upon 
by  some  for  cutting  wood,  mowing  lawns,  etc.,  while  posing 
as  a gentleman.  But  time  brings  changes,  and  today  he  could 
buy  out  the  half-dozen  who  sneered  at  him  and  still  have 
money  left.  As  one  of  the  directors  and  organizers  of  the 
Overton  Telephone  Company,  organized  at  Lexington,  Tenn., 
during  the  formulation  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  he 
opposed  the  incurring  of  any  debt  by  the  company  until  money 
was  in  sight  to  meet  it,  but  was  outvoted.  A year  later  the 
company  was  greatly  in  debt,  and  his  original  position  was 
recognized  to  have  been  the  correct  one.  Then  he  was  elected 
president  unanimously,  and  held  the  position  until  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  company.  His  plan  of  procedure  and  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  the  company  enabled  him  to  pay  much  of  the 
debt,  but  the  company  was  finally  sold  out  by  a trustee  before 
the  entire  debt  could  be  liquidated,  giving  emphasis  to  the 
truism  that  “dollars  are  much  better  than  prospects  in  the  mat- 
ter of  debt-paying.”  We  omitted  to  say  that,  while  Judge 
Capshaw  was  a student,  working  his  way  in  the  Masonic  insti- 
tute, at  Hartsville,  Tenn.,  the  boys  and  girls  attempted  to  guy 
him,  by  electing  him  president  of  a fashionable  literal*}'  society, 
thinking  he  was  illiterate  and  unable  to  fill  the  place.  But,  by 
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his  untiring  energy,  he  filled  the  presidential  chair  to  their 
great  surprise  and  admiration.  He  was  re-elected  by  a 
unanimous  vote  for  two  years,  or  until  he  finished  his  course 
of  study  at  that  school. 


PROF.  LESLIE  E.  SUMMERS, 
one  of  the  principals  of  the  Cookeville 
Collegiate  institute,  at  Cookeville, 
Tenn.,  also  ex-county  superintendent 
of  Warren  county,  was  born  in  that 
county,  Feb.  12,  1876.  His  parents, 
George  W.  and  Susan  Parlee  (Brew- 
er) Summers,  are  both  natives  of 
Tennessee.  The  father  was  born  in 
1841;  has  been  a farmer  all  his  ac- 
tive life;  is  widely  and  favorably 
known  through  his  own  and  adjoin- 
has  held  a number  of  offices,  but  has  little  taste 
for  public  business.  He  enlisted,  in  1861,  as  a private  in  Coffee’s 
company,  Sixteenth  Tennessee  infantry,  and  served  until  the 
war  closed.  He  was  twice  wounded,  once  in  the  head  and 
once  in  the  foot ; was  taken  prisoner  once,  but  soon  made  his 
escape;  was  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  at  Perryville,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Murfreesboro,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
which  means  being  under  fire  for  forty  days  and  nights;  also 
took  part  in  numerous  other  engagements — in  fact,  in  all  those 

At  the  close  of  the  war, 


ing  counties 


in  which  his  command  was  engaged, 
he  returned  home  and  resumed  farming 
moderate  size  and  is  numbered  among  the  substantial  farmers 


has  a good  farm  of 


of  Putnam  county.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Christian  church.  E.  J.  Summers,  Professor  Summer’s  grand- 
father. was  for  many  years  a farmer  of  Warren  county.  He 
now  lives  in  Cannon  county,  and,  though  ninety  years  of  age, 
is  active  in  both  mind  and  body,  attending  to  the  business  of 
the  farm  as  in  former  days.  One  of  his  sons,  James,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Perryville.  Ky.  The  father  of  E.  J.  Sum- 
mers was  George  Summers,  who  came  from  North  Carolina  to 
Wilson  county,  Tenn.,  in  an  early  day.  Susan  Parlee  (Brewer) 
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Summers,  mother  of  Professor  Summers,  is  a daughter  of 
Capt.  Calvin  Brewer,  for  four  years  a captain  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  saw  Gen. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  fall  from  his  horse  when  shot  in  that 
battle.  Captain  Brewer  was  a wealthy  man  when  the  war  be- 
gan, owning  a great  deal  of  land  and  a large  number  of  slaves, 
but  all  was  lost  in  that  terrific  struggle.  His  wife  was  Chris- 
tina Price.  He  died  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five  years,  and  his  wife  died  in  1900,  aged  sixty- 
seven.  They  reared  a family  of  two  boys  and  ten  girls.  One 
of  'the  sons  and  five  of  the  daughters  are  yet  living.  Five 
children  were  born  to  George  W.  and  Susan  Summers,  Leslie 
E.  being  the  third.  Josie  is  the  wife  of  William  Talley,  a 
farmer,  of  Warren  county.  James  M.  is  a traveling  salesman 
in  the  North,  through  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Agnes  is 
the  wife  of  Albert  Snipes,  a farmer,  of  Warren  county. 
Henry  L.  .is  in  the  wholesale  hardware  house  of  W.  B.  Belk- 
nap & Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Leslie  E.  was  educated  in 
the  Viola  Normal  school,  at  Viola,  Tenn.,  later  in  Irving  col- 
lege, and  subsequently  at  Burritt  college,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1899.  He  began  teaching  in  Warren 

county  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  teaching  in  the  fall  and  winter 

and  going  to  school  in  the  summer.  In  1899  the  school  at 

Trousdale  was  founded.  Professor  Summers  was  its  principal 
and  proprietor  until  September,  1903,  when  he  took  his  present 
position  as  associate  principal  of  the  Cookeville  Collegiate  in- 
stitute, Prof.  N.  T.  Finney  being  his  associate.  Professor 

Summers  was  elected  county  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Warren  county  in  January,  1901,  and  re-elected  in  1903,  but 
resigned  in  September,  so  as  to  be  able  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  the  institution.  He  has  great  aptitude,  both  for  teaching 
and  organizing  schools;  is  a hard  student;  keeps  well  abreast 
of  the  times  in  the  best  methods,  and  is  well  informed  in  the 
current  literature  and  events  of  the  day.  For  one  of  his  age, 
he  has  had  an  extended  and  varied  experience,  and  has  pupils 
in  four  or  five  counties  in  as  many  states.  He  has  accomplished 
much  good  in  his  line,  is  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  his 
county,  and  a consistent  member  of  the  Christian  church. 
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ORION  C.  CONATSER,  of  Mon- 
terey, Tenn.,  was  born  in  Fentress 
county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  30,  1863.  He 
was  educated  in  Hiawassee  college, 
completing  the  course  and  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  June,  1883. 
Later  he  graduated  from  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Cumberland  uni- 
versity, where  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1885.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  appointed  clerk  and 
master  in  chancery,  in  Fentress 
county,  and  served  in  that  position  for  six  years ; then  resumed 
practice  at  Jamestown,  the . county  seat  of  Fentress  county; 
continued  there  until  1898,  when  he  removed  to  Cookeville, 
Putnam  county;  practices  in  the  county,  state  and  Federal 
courts,  and  has  been  attorney  for  many  large  corporations, 
among  them  the  Nashville  & Knoxville  railroad,  the  Craw- 
ford Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Gainsboro  Telephone  Company.  Mr.  Con- 
atser  has  been  very  successful  in  his  profession,  and  deservedly 
stands  high  at  the  bar,  being  numbered  among  the  best  attor- 
neys  in  his  part  of  the  state.  He  is  greatly  valued  as  a citizen ; 
is  well  read  in  his  profession;  is  a diligent  student,  and  is  well 
informed  in  the  events  of  the  day.  He  was  married,  Oct. 
14,  1890,  to  Miss  Jennie  Maxwell,  a native  of  Tennessee.  She 
departed  this  life  in  1897,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 
They  had  three  children:  Walter  H.,  Edna  and  Loma.  Mr. 

Conatser  is  a member  . of  Jamestown  lodge  No.  281,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons ; member  of  Cookeville  chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  and  Baldwin  commandery  No.  7,  Knights  Templars, 
of  Lebanon.  He  is  also  a member  of  Mt.  View  lodge  No. 
179,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  has  served  as 
worshipful  master  of  the  Jamestown  Masonic  lodge  and  as 
noble  grand  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 


■ 
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SAMUEL  R.  SIMPSON,  a well-known  contractor  and 
builder,  of  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1821.  His  father,  whose  name  was  also  Samuel, 
was  a native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  America  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  for  a long  time  the  gardener  of 
the  Pennsylvania  university.  The  grandfather  of  Samuel  R. 
Simpson  died  in  Ireland,  but  his  great-grandfather  came  to 
America  a little  while  before  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
joined  the  American  army  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
and  was  killed  by  the  Indians  while  serving  under  Major  Stark. 
Samuel  Simpson,  the  father,  married  Jane  McKnight,  of 
Pennsylvania.  One  of  her  relatives,  John  Gist,  was  a soldier 
in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution,  and  his  rifle, 
which  he  carried  through  that  memorable  contest,  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  'the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Samuel  R.  Simpson 
learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  in  his  early  life,  and  in  1851 
came  to  Tennessee,  where  he  was  employed  on  railroad  work 
until  the  spring  of  1861.  Upon  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war 
lie  enlisted  in  Captain  Bidwell’s  company,  Thirtieth  Tennessee 
infantry.  His  regiment  was  stationed  at  Fort  Donelson,  and 
he  was  made  quartermaster-sergeant,  but  was  surrendered  with 
the  troops  there  and  held  a prisoner  until  October  following. 
After  his  exchange  he  served  with  his  regiment  in  Mississippi, 
with  the  rank  of  captain-quartermaster,  took  part  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  about  Vicksburg,  and  was  finally  surrendered 
at  Columbus,  Ga.  There  is  a curious  incident  connected  with 
Mr.  Simpson’s  military  experience.  At  Chickamauga  he  found 
on  the  field  a medicine  case  belonging  to  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifteenth  Illinois  infantry.  This  case  he  kept  with  his 
quartermaster’s  stores,  its  contents  being  used  in  the  Confed- 
erate service.  After  the  war  was  over  he  retained  the  medi- 
cine chest  as  a sort  of  relic.  In  1883  his  sister  from  Illinois 
paid  him  a visit,  and  promptly  recognized  the  medicine  case 
as  the  property  of  her  son,  Dr.  William  Turner.  All  these 
years  he  had  kept  the  case,  little  thinking  that  it  had  ever  be- 
longed to  his  own  nephew,  another  corroboration  of  the  old 
saying  that  “Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.”  Since  the  war, 
Mr.  Simpson  has  been  engaged  in  contracting  and  building, 
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at  Gallatin,  some  of  the  best  structures  in  Sumner  county 

having  been  erected  under  his  supervision. 

ROBERT  A.  SH1FLETT,  chief  mine  inspector  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  was  born  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  in  the  year 
1862,  and  lived  there  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  His 
primary  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  after  which  he  attended,  for  one  session,  the 
Dixon  Preparatory  school,  and  then  took  up  the  study  of  civil 
engineering.  tie  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 

Charlottesville  Water  Works,  and  the  water  works  at  Rich- 
mond and  Bedford,  Va.  Subsequently  he  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Richmond  & Allegheny  railroad,  the  Chesa- 
peake & Ohio,  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & Georgia,  the 
American,  Preston  & Lumpkin,  a short  line  on  the  Harriman 
division  of  the  Southern  railroad,  and  some  other  lines  of  lesser 
importance.  This  w’ork  occupied  his  time  until  about  1887. 

when  he  came  to  Tennessee  and  located  at  Knoxville,  which 

has  ever  since  been  his  home.  Since  coming  to  Tennessee  lie 
has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  mining  engineering.  His  work  in 
this  line  gave  him  a wide  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
needs  of  the  Tennessee  mines,  which  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  him  in  his  official  capacity.  He  was  appointed  mine 
inspector  by  Governor  McMillin,  and  was  made  chief  mine 
inspector  by  Governor  Frazier.  His  appointment  in  the  first 
place  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  interested  parties,  and  his 
promotion  to  the  position  he  now  occupies  met  the  approval 
of  mine  owners  all  over  the  state.  Mr.  Shiflett  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  affiliates  with  the  Presby- 
terian  church. 

* THOMAS  EMMET  GOFF,  druggist,  manufacturer  of 
soft  drinks,  and  farmer,  of  Monterey,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
Pikeville,  Bledsoe  county,  Tenn.,  Sept.  23,  1853.  His  parents 
were  T.  C.  and  Sarah  (Carter)  Goff,  both  now  deceased.  The 
father  was  a mechanic  in  earlier  life,  and  in  his  later  days  was 
engaged  in  a mercantile  and  stock  business.  He  resided  at 
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River  Hill,  White  county,  where  he  spent  his  last  years,,  and 
died  Dec.  19,  1892,  at  the  ag-e  of  sixty-three.  He  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  Christian  church.  During  the  war, 
lie  .was  a manufacturer  of  saltpetre,  and  was  exempt  from 
service,  but  he  paid  for  a substitute  and  continued  manufactur- 
ing for  the  needs  of  the  time.  He  was  as  well  and  favorably 
known  as  any  man  in  the  mountain  district.  In  his  earlier  days 
he  held  office.  His  father  was  James  Goff,  an  early  and  highly 
esteemed  settler  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  a Virginian 
and  a descendant  of  Judge  Goff,  whose  ancestor,  Judge  Goff, 
beheaded  Charles  III.  On  coming  to  America,  the  Judge  set- 
tled on  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  at  some  point  believed  to  be  in 
Missouri.  On  the  maternal  side,  Sarah  Carter  Goff  was  the 
daughter  of  David  Carter  and  one  of  a family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren. Her  mother  was  a Miss  Sc6tt.  Nine  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Goff,  of  whom  seven  are  living: 
James  L.,  living  near  Spencer;  Thomas  E.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch:  Judge  J.  D.,  of  Sparta;  Florence,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Wallace, 
of  River  Hill ; Carrie,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Crane,  her  husband  a mer- 
chant, of  Monterey;  Ann,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Green,  her  husband  a 
lumberman,  of  Monterey;  Kate,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rogers,  whose 
husband  is  also  in  the  lumber  business,  at  Monterey;  the  other 
two  died  quite  young.  Thomas  E.  attended  the  common 
schools,  and  for  some  time  studied  at  Burritt  college,  Spencer, 
Tenn.  After  leaving  school,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits and  became  a traveling  salesman.  Upon  giving  up  this 
occupation,  he  went  into  the  real  estate  business,  at  Sparta, 
and  later  engaged  in  the  drug  business,  at  Livingston.  From 
there  he  went  to  Monterey,  where  he  has  a large  and  well- 
selected  stock  of  goods  in  his  line.  With  his  twenty  years’ 
experience  in  the  drug  trade,  he  has  mastered  all  of  its  in- 
tricacies, and  he  has  also  handled  considerable  real  estate  in 
that  time.  He  owns  a large  hotel  in  Monterey,  and,  having 
been  a traveling  salesman  himself,  “once  upon  a time,”  he 
understands  what  the  public  needs.  His  hotel,  therefore,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  that  section  of  the  state,  and  deservedly 
enjoys  a large  patronage.  Mr.  Goff  was  an  alderman  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  the  second  mayor  of  the  place. 
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He  is  one  of  Monterey's  live,  earnest  and  progressive  citi- 
zens, one  of  the  coterie  that  have  made  the  town  what  it  is — 
the  equal  of  any  in  that  part  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Goff  is  the 
founder,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Monterey 
Bottling  Works,  with  a capacity  of  ioo  cases  a day,  and  a 
branch  office  at  Lebanon.  When  the  company  was  estab- 
lished a location  was  sought  where  the  water  used  in  the 
business  should  be  as  pure  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  They  found 
an  article  so  pure  and  clear,  at  Monterey,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  filter  it  or  distill  it.  The  stockholders  of  the  company 
include  some  of  the  best  business  men  in  Putnam  county. 
They  represent  more  than  $1,000,000  in  property,  while  'the 
•capital  stock  of  the  company  is  but  $10,000.  Mr.  Goff  is  num- 
bered among  the  best  business  men  of  the  town  and  county. 
O11  March  24,  1885.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Edna  Reed,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  but  reared  in  Tennessee,  and  a daughter  of 
D.  D.  and  Martha  (Winton)  Reed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goff  have 
four  children  living:  Willie  D.,  T.  M.,  Admiral  Dewey  and 

Bessie  D. ; Maudie  died  when  seventeen  months  old. 

CAPT.  ANDREW  J.  CHISHOLM,  Monterey,  Tenn,  was 
born  at  Cookeville,  Putnam  county,  Dec.  16,  1874.  His 

parents  are  William  C.  and  Margaret  (Paul)  Chisholm,  both 
natives  of  that  county.  The  father  was  born  in  1835,  near 
Cookeville;  has  been  a farmer  all  his  life;  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  in  1861,  in  Company  G,  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee 
regiment,  Colonel  Stanton  commanding,  which  was  assigned 
to  Bragg’s  command.  Mr.  Chisholm  took  part  in  the  battle 
•of  Mill  Springs,  where  he  was  wounded  below  the  knee,  which 
disabled  him  so  much  that  he  was  easily  taken  prisoner;  was 
later  exchanged  and  returned  to  his  regiment;  was  at  Perry- 
ville;  at  Murfreesboro,  where  he  had  his  little  finger  shot  off; 
was  . in  other  battles  and  skirmishes,  and  continued  in  the 
service  until  near  the  time  the  surrender  occurred.  When 
the  war  closed,  he  returned  to  his  farm  and  resumed  that 
peaceful  occupation,  which  he  has  followed  until  the  present 
time.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  his  wife,  who  died  in  1880,  was  also  a member 
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of  that  faith.  The  parents  of  William  C.  Chisholm  were 
Richard  and  Sarah  (Conway)  Chisholm,  both  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  and  eighty-nine  years 
old,  respectively,  and  reared  eight  children,  of  whom  William 
C.  is  the  only  one  living.  Richard  enlisted  for  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  but  his  company  was  not  ordered  out.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  William  Chisholm,  served  under  General 
Jackson  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815.  The  Chisholms  were  from  Northern 
Scotland.  The  first  man  who  adopted  the  name  of  Chisholm 
was  an  earl  and  a close  friend  of  Robert  Bruce,  marrying  into 
the  Bruce  family.  The  Chisholms  served  in  the  wars  of 
England;  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution ; they  were  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  Scotland.  Mrs.  William  C.  Chisholm,  the  mother 
of  Andrew  J.,  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sallie  (Erwin) 
Paul,  who  reared  a large  family.  William  C.  and  Margaret 
Chisholm  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children : Ben- 

jamin F.,  who  married  Olva  McCulla  and  has  four  children, 
Millo,  Lusky,  Gaskell  and  Cecil;  Sidney,  who  enlisted  in  the 
same  company  as  Andrew  J.,  served  the  same  time,  is  now  an 
attorney  at  Cookeville,  and  was  married,  Nov,  5,  1902,  to  Miss 
Virginia  Evans,  a native  of  Putnam  county  and  daughter  of 
S.  O.  and  Mary  (Anderson)  Evans,  the  latter  deceased; 
Andrew  J.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  Jeremiah,  who  died 
in  childhood.  Andrew  J.  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,, 
later  graduated  from  Pleasant  Hill  academy,  where  he  com- 
pleted a high  school  course,  in  1897,  and  then  took  a special 
course.  On  April  25,  1898,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Com- 
pany C.  First  Tennessee  infantry-  He  started  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, June  15th;  September  9th  the  regiment  sailed  for  Manila 
and  reached  there  October  28th ; remained  on  the  Lunetta 
river  until  February,  1899;  acted  as  guard  for  the  Philippine 
penitentiary;  was  in  several  fights  and  skirmishes;  accompanied 
the  Iloilo  expedition,  Feb.  6,  1899;  occupied  the  town  after 
the  bombardment;  was  in  several  engagements  during  the  day 
the  landing  was  made,  including  Mandureo  and  Jaro  River; 
was  also  a part  of  the  expedition  to  Cebu,  where  the  fortifi- 
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cations  were  captured,  together  with  about  ioo  cannon.  In 
September,  1S99,  it  embarked  for  home,  returned  via  Japan, 
visited  several  cities  in  that  country  and  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco after  a voyage  of  fifty-four  days.  The  regiment  went 
into  camp  at  San  Francisco  for  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  returned  home  and  were  mustered  out,  after  a 
service  of  twenty  months.  After  his  return,  Captain  Chisholm 
studied  two  years  at  Cookeville  Collegiate  institute,  and  went 
from  there  to  the  University  of  Nashville,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  in  1903.  He  had  the  appointment  to  the 
Monterey  high  school  one  year,  and  then  engaged  in  the  livery 
and  grain  business.  Air.  Chisholm  held  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  from  1900  to  1902.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  he  'and  his  wife  be- 
long to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  His  wife  was 
Miss  Berenice  Koppikus. 


GEORGE  N.  WELCH,  of  Mon- 
terey, Tenn.,  is  secretary  of  the 
Cumberland  Coal  Company;  owner  of 
coal  lands  and  town  property;  general 
manager  of  the  stave  department ; a 
partner  in  the  store  of  J.  W.  & Geo. 
N..  Welch,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Monterey  Stave  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany. He  was  born  on  a farm  in 
Putnam  county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  26,  1880, 
and  is  the  son  of  John  W.  and  Julia 
(Ford)  Welch,  of  Monterey.  Both 
parents  are  members  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  church.  George 
N.  is  the  oldest  of  five  children,  the  others  being:  A.  P.,  who 

is  a wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  hay,  grain  and  feed  stuff, 
in  Monterey;  Charles,  Ethel  and  Ora.  George  N.  attended 
the  country  schools  until  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  following 
three  years  attended  the  city  schools.  Since  that  time  he  has 
spent  much  time  in  the  woods,  in  connection  with  the  Mon- 
terey Stave  and  Lumber  Company.  This  company  was  or- 
ganized through  his  efforts,  in  J902,  for  the  manufacture  of 
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lumber,  beer-keg  staves,  etc.  With  his  knowledge  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  company — composed  of  himself,  his 
father,  J.  H.  and  \V.  B.  Ray,  natives  of  Putnam  county — has 
secured  large  and  excellent  tracts  of  timber  in  that  county, 
covering  a territory  of  at  least  15,000  acres,  the  present  value 
of  which  is  about  $100,000,  with  a supply  of  fine  poplar  and 
white  oak  timber  good  for  several  years.  The  company 
operates  three  saw-mills,  located  at  various  distances  of  from 
three  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  railroad,  each  having  a capacity 
of  13,000  feet,  a total  of  39,000  feet  daily.  In  the  matter  of 
beer-keg  staves,  they  have  three  plants,  one  at  Overton,  one  in 
Putnam  county  and  one  in  White  county,  each  having  a daily 
capacity  of  5,000  feet.  Their  stave  plants  manufacture  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  beer-keg  staves  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  country  uses  10,200,000  full-dressed  staves  annually. 
They  take  the  stock  all  the  way  from  the  stump  to  the  cooper, 
which  gives  employment  to  1S0  men  and  forty-eight  teams. 
George  X.  Welch  is  general  manager  of  this  department,  and  all 
the  work  in  it  is  done  under  his  supervision.  In  the  Coopers' 
■Journal,  published  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  M.  C.  Moore,  he  is 
styled  (because  of  his  size  and  juvenile  appearance)  “the 
Tennessee  Beer-Stave  Kid.”  He  is  a man  of  excellent  busi- 
ness qualifications,  and,  .though  a product  of  the  county,  he 
can  easily  cope  with  those  who  have  better  literary  attain- 
ments and  a broader  experience.  Considering  his  age  and  the 
limited  field  of  his  operations,  he  compares  well  with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  state  in  his  line.  He  is  energetic;  enthusiastic, 
and  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  the  county.  He  is 
one  of  the  five  members  composing  the  Monterey  high  school 
board,  and  is  secretary  of  that  body.  Mr.  Welch  is  a member 
of  the  Concatenated  Order  of  Hoo  Hoos,  better  known  as 
“The  Black  Cat,”  an  organization  made  up  largely  of  lumber- 
men, manufacturers  and  railroad  men.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  married, 
on  Nov.  25,  1900,  to  Miss  Effie  Walker,  daughter  of  J.  C.  and 
Lou  C.  (Ray)  Walker,  of  Monterey. 
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HON.  HENRY  V.  B.  SMITH, 
mayor  of  Crossville,  Tcnn.,  secretary 
of  the  Powell  Lumber  and  Mining 
Company,  and  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Crossville,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1S69. 
He  is  the  youngest  son  of  Maj.  Geo. 
H.  and  Mary  F.  B.  (Brown)  Smith, 
now  living  in  Santa  Rosa,  N.  M. 
Geo.  H.  Smith  was  born  in  Norwich, 
N.  Y.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
learn  telegraphy,  and  in  connection  with  his  mercantile  estab- 
lishment he  conducted  a telegraph  office  and  published  a news- 
paper. Later  he  went  West,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  at  St.  Louis.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war,  he  organized  the  first  military  tele- 
graph,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Mis- 
souri, with  the  rank  of  major,  receiving  a commission  as 
colonel  at  the  close  of  the  war.  About  1872  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lake  Superior  & Mississippi  railroad,  at  that 
lime  a branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  Later,  when 
the  former  road  became  independent  and  reorganized  as  the 
St.  Paul  & Duluth  railroad,  he  became  its  general  superin- 
tendent, serving  in  such  capacity  for  nine  years.  He  remained 
in  active  railroad  business  until  1902,  when,  by  his  physician’s 
advice,  he  retired,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years, 
he  is  enjoying  a well-earned  rest,  after  an  energetic  and  use- 
ful career.  His  wife,  who  is  now  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  is 
the  daughter  of  Henry  V.  and  Elizabeth  (Breed)  Brown.  She 
is  descended  from  the  Breeds  of  Breed’s  Hill  and  Bunker 
Hill  fame.  Her  father  died  in  middle  life,  from  the  effects 
of  sunstroke,  and  her  mother  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years.  She  is  one  of  three  surviving  children.  Henry 
V.  B.  Smith  is  one  of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  are  living. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered  railway 
service  as  bill  clerk,  cashier  and  telegraph  operator.  He  re- 
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moved  to  Crossville  in  the  summer  of  1888.  Having  learned 
the  printer’s  trade  in  his  youth,  he  bought  an  interest  in  the 
paper  then  known  as  the  Crossville  Times , later  purchasing  the 
remaining  interest,  and  published  this  paper  until  1895.  In 
1892,  while  on  a visit  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  he  was  tendered  the 
position  of  general  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  & Minneapolis 
Messenger  and  Telephone  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  its 
reorganization.  Leaving  his  business  in  Crossville  in  trusted 
hands,  he  accepted  the  position,  serving  in  that  capacity  for 
fifteen  months,  when,  the  purposes  of  his  appointment  having 
been  accomplished  and  his  affairs  in  the  South  demanding  his 
attention,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Crossville.  He  lias 
held  by  appointment,  for  several  years,  the  office  of  deputy 
clerk  and  master  of  the  chancery  court,  his  last  term  expir- 
ing in  1903.  He  is  a Republican,  but  was  appointed  to  this 
office  by  the  late  H.  G.  Dunbar,  a Democrat.  He  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  in  1896,  and  had  full- 
charge  of  that  office  for  two  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  Feb.  3,  1897.  In  1898,  Col.  Jere  Baxter,  promoter,  builder 
and  president  of  the  Tennessee  Central  railway,  engaged  his 
services  in  connection  with  that  enterprise,  later  appointing 
him  to  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  president  of  that  road, 
which  position  he  held  until  Dec.  1,  1901,  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  Powell  Lumber  and  Mining 
Company.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Crossville  in  December. 
1902,  and  re-elected  the  following  year.  The  city  improve- 
ments bear  testimony  to  his  fine  administration.  Mr.  Smith 
was  married,  on  Sept.  3,  1890,  to  Bessie  Florence,  daughter 
of  Orion  N.  and  Hester  (Archer)  Wilcox,  now  residing  in 
Riverside,  Cal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  two  children,  Nellie 
C.  and  Hester  M.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  attend  the  Congre- 
gational church,  and  are  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  Mr.  Smith  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason.  He  is  a man  of 
indomitable  energy,  and  is  ever  active  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  his  community. 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  COOPER,  of 
the  law  firm  of  Cooper  & Hamby,  of 
Crossville,  Tenn.,  also  a member  of 
the  Tennessee  legislature  and  secre- 

tary of  the  Cumberland  Realty  and 
Coal  Company,  was  born  near  Mc- 
Elway’s  Ferry,  in  White  county,  April 
19,  1878.  He  is  the  son  of  William 
and  Amanda  (Sparkman)  Cooper, 

the  former  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  Irish  extraction,  and  the  latter  a 
native  of  Coffee  county,  Tenn.,  and 
a relative  of  ex-Governor  Coffee.  William  Cooper  was  born 
March  2,  1843,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a carpenter,  which 
occupation  he  followed  before  the  war.  In  July,  1861,  he  en- 
listed in  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee  infantry,  Colonel 
Clanton’s  regiment,  and  was  in  all  the  battles  participated  in 

by  his  command,  which  was  a part  of  General  Bragg’s  divi- 

sion, Johnston’s  army;  acted  as  trumpeter;  stood  the  service 
well ; although  captured  once  but  soon  afterward  made  his  es- 
cape. When  the  war  closed,  he  returned  home  and  resumed 
his  trade,  but  later  engaged  in  sawing  lumber,  building,  real 
estate,  etc.,  buying  mountain  lands  when  they  were  low  in 
price  and  holding  for  the  increase  that  came,  usually  selling 
to  great  advantage.  He  now  owns  between  15,000  and  25,000 
acres  of  Cumberland  mountain  lands,  in  Cumberland  county. 
His  family  resides  at  Nashville.  The  paternal  grandparents 
of  James  W.  Cooper  were  William  and  Margaret  (Moat) 
Cooper.  He  was  a ship  carpenter,  and  was  employed  in  his 
earlier  years  in  the  royal  navy  yard  in  Dublin,  Ireland;  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1841,  and  settled  where  Scranton, 
Pa.,  is  now  located.  His  son,  William,  was  born  there  before 
a post-office  had  been  established.  William  Cooper,  the  grand- 
father, returned  to  Ireland  with  his  family,  in  1845,  and  died 
there,  in  1856.  The  following  year  the  widow  returned  to  this 
country,  where  she  had  a brother,  and  soon  after  the  family 
removed  to  Fentress  county,  and  later  to  White  county,  Tenn. 
During  the  years  from  1845  William,  the  father 
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of  James  W.,  continued  to  live  at  Scranton.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  the  three  children,  and  the  other  two  were  born  in 
Ireland.  They  are  John  S.  Cooper  and  Mary  Ann  (Cooper) 
Sparkman,  wife  of  Temple  Sparkman,  a brother  of  Amanda 
(Sparkman)  Cooper.  John  S.  is  engaged  in  the  timber  busi- 
ness with  his  half-brother,  at  Quebeck,  Tenn.  James  W. 
Cooper  is  a son  of  his  father’s  second  marriage  and  the 
second  of  four  children  to  that  union.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  at  Doyle,  in  White  county,  and  later  in 
the  academic  and  law  departments  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  graduated  from  the  law  department,  in  1899,  with 
the  degree  of  LL.  B. ; began  the  practice  of  law  in  Cross- 
yille;  soon  after  went  to  Sparta,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
firm  of  Smith,  Lansden  & Cooper.  This  partnership  continued 
about  a year,  when  Mr.  Cooper  withdrew  and  went  to  the  Knox 
Abstract  Company;  remained  with  that  company  eight  months; 
then  went  to  Colorado  on  a prospecting  tour  for  several 
months;  returned  Nov.  1,  1901;  again  engaged  in  practice 
at  Crossville,  where  he  has  since  remained.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  in  1902,  without  opposition,  the  term  end- 
ing in  November,  1904.  During  the  contest  among  L.  D. 
Tyson,  W.  K.  Abernathy,  Austin  Pea  and  J.  R.  Jettson,  four 
opposing  candidates  for  the  office  of  speaker,  he  was  temporary 
speaker  of  the  house;  was  chairman  of  the  military  committee; 
secretary  of  the  committee  on  education,  and  a member  of 
some  half-dozen  other  committees.  On  Jan.  2,  1963,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Minnie  A.  Keys,  a native  of  Crossville  and 
a daughter  of  W.  C.  and  Margaret  (Tabor)  Keys,  both  na- 
tives of  Cumberland  county  and  residents  of  Crossville.  One 
child,  Lyla  May,  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper.  Mrs. 
Cooper  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  church.  Mr.  Cooper 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias;  is  captain  and  quarter- 
master of  the  staff  of  W.  C.  Taton,  in  the  First  regiment  of 
infantry,  Tennessee  National  Guard;  is  one  of  the  popular  and 
rising  lawyers  of  the  county;  deservedly  stands  well  in  the 
profession,  as  well  as  among  a large  circle  of  acquaintances, 
which  is  continually  increasing. 
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MAJ.  L.  V.  HAMBY,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Cooper  & Hamby,  a promi- 
nent attorney  and  ex-mayor  of  Cross- 
ville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Sequatchie 
Valley,  Cumberland  county,  Tenn., 
Dec.  15,  1881.  His  parents  are  Wil- 
liam A.  and  Nancy  E.  (Tollett) 
Hamby,  both  natives  of  the  county. 
The  father  has  been  attorney  for 
many  years,  and  has  filled  the  office 
of  county  judge  two  years  by  ap- 
pointment and  twenty-four  years  by 
election.  His  present  term  in  that  office  expires  in  1910.  He 
is  a Democrat,  and  has  been  elected  in  a Republican  county 
which  has  a vote  in  their  favor  of  nearly  two  to  one.  Before 
being  elected  judge  he  filled  several  county  offices.  His  parents 
were  Andrew  and  Elmira  (Prophet)  Hamby,  who  came  from 
North  Carolina  in  the  early  forties.  They  had  eight  children, 
of  whom  three  are  living:  Thomas,  a farmer,  of  the  county; 

William  A.  and  James  A.,  who  resides  in  California.  Judge 
Hamby  is  sixty-three  years  old  and  his  wife  fifty-two,  and 
they  reside  in  Crossville.  Major  Hamby  attended  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  after  reaching  a proper  age  read  law  with 
several  different  firms,  and  later  attended  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1894,  under  Judge 
B.  M.  Webb.  Soon  after  his  admission,  he  became  connected 
with  the  newspaper  business,  and  followed  that  for  several 
years,  first  in  Crossville  and  later  in  Chattanooga,  where  he 
was  identified  with  the  News.  Pie  was  also  special  corre- 
spondent for  several  papers,  and  followed  the  business,  from 
time  to  time,  until  1899.  He  also  engaged  in  civil  engineering 
for  some  ten  months  of  the  time;  was  for  two  years  in  Iowa, 
where  he  was  cashier  for  the  Bank  of  Sexton  for  eight  months, 
and  practiced  law  in  Wesley.  Upon  returning  from  Iowa,  he 
re-entered  the  ranks  of  attorneys,  and  has  practiced  con- 
tinuously since.  Major  Hamby  was  chosen  as  the  second 
mayor  of  Crossville,  in  December,  1902;  held  the  office  one 
term,  and  declined  to  be  a candidate  for  re-election.  He  is  a 
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gentleman  of  good  address  and  talent,  and  made  a good  mayor, 
but  preferred  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  the  law.  Mr. 
Hamby  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a past  high  priest  of  the 
chapter;  is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Feb 
lows,  and  is  secretary  of  the  local  lodge,  and  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  he  is  keeper  of  the  records  and 
seal.  On  July  io,  1903,  he  was  commissioned  as  major  of 
the  Third  battalion  of  the  First  regiment  of  infantry,  Tennes- 
see National  Guard.  The  battalion  is  composed  of  four  com- 
panies, located  at  Crossville,  Harriman,  Monterey  and  Sparta. 
He  comes  from  a good  family,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  in  that  section,  and  is  a great  believer  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  his  town,  which  compares  most  favorably  with  any 
town  in  the  number  of  reliable,  worthy,  substantial  citizens 
who  claim  Crossville  as  their  abode.  He  was  married,  June 
26,  1895,  to  Miss  Flora  S.  Colby,  a native  of  Cook  county, 
111.,  the  marriage  taking  place  in  Chattanooga.  Her  father 
passed  away  many  years  ago,  and  her  mother  is  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Colby,  of  Hartley,  la.  Major  and  Mrs.  Hamby  had  one 
child,  Stitzel  J.  The  wife  and  mother  died  in  September,  1898, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

P.  D.  SIMS,  M.  D.,  for  more  than  a generation  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  physicians  of  the  city  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  was  born  in  Jackson  county,  of  that  state,  in 
1828.  His  father,  Martin  Sims,  was  a farmer,  of  Virginia 
ancestry,  and  was  an  old  resident  of  White  county.  Doctor 
Sims  received  his  general  education  in  the  Alpine  institute, 
under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  J.  L.  P>everidge,  afterward 
governor  of  Illinois.  After  completing  the  course  in  this  in- 
stitution, he  engaged  in  teaching  for  a time,  reading  medicine 
as  opportunity  offered  in  the  meantime.  He  then  read  medicine 
with  Doctor  Brockett,  of  Sparta,  and  in  1856  was  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  always  keeping  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  new 
methods  and  discoveries  relating  to  his  chosen  calling.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  he  acted  as  contract  surgeon  while  the  Con- 
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federates  occupied  Chattanooga.  After  the  return  of  peace,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  State  Medical 
society,  and  in  188S  served  as  its  president.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Health  association,  the  National  Prison 
association,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  In  1873  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Chattanooga,  and 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Democrat  to  hold 
that  office  after  the  war.  When  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
struck  the  city,  he  was  the  medical  director  of  the  volunteer 
corps,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  valuable  service  to  his  fel- 
low-townsmen. Doctor  Sims  was  married,  in  1857,  to  Miss 
Mary  F.  Randall,  daughter  of  David  Randall,  of  Nashville,  and 
three  of  the  children  born  to  this  union  are  living:  Elizabeth, 

the  wife  of  S.  R.  Read,  of  Chattanooga;  Tliomas  M.,  a civil 
engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  Chattanooga  Southern  Railroad 
Company,  and  Ella. 

MONTREVILLE  D.  SM ALLMAN,  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession,  of  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  was  born 
in  Van  Buren  county,  Tenn.,  in  1838.  He  is  descended  from 
good  old  Virginia  stock,  his  father,  William  G.  Smallman, 
being  a native  of  that  state.  M.  D.  Smallman  was  educated 
at  Burritt  college,  after  which  he  took  up  the  study  of  law. 
Before  he  had  been  admitted  'to  the  bar,  he  laid  aside  his  books 
to  enlist  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee  infantry,  in  which  he 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant.  While  in  this  capacity,  he 
fought  at  Fishing  Creek  and  Farmington,  and  when  the  army 
was  reorganized,  at  Corinth,  he  returned  home,  where  he  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  Eighth  Tennessee  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Col.  G.  G.  Dibrell,  and  when  the  regiment 
was  complete  Mr.  Smallman  was  made  adjutant.  He  served 
with  Forrest’s  command,  taking  part  in  all  the  battles  and 
skirmishes  in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged,  until  the  spring 
of  1864,  when  he  wras  taken  prisoner,  and  was  so  held  until 
June,  1865.  After  the  war,  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  in 
1867  was  admitted  to  practice.  Fie  practiced  at  Smith ville 
until  1881,  when  he  removed  to  McMinnville.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  where  he  made  an  honorable  record, 
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and  in  1886  was  elected  circuit  judge.  As  a judicial  officer, 
he  became  equally  as  distinguished  as  a legislator,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  first  term  as  judge  was  re-elected.  Judge  Small - 
man  was  married,  in  1868,  to  Miss  Cordelia  Magness,  and 
four  of  the  children  born  to  this  marriage  are  still  living: 
Lillian,  Frederick  W.,  general  manager  for  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
with  offices  at  Richmond ; Ernest,  in  the  hardware  business 
at  Waco,  Texas,  and  John,  an  attorney,  at  Chattanooga.  The 
mother  of  these  children  died  in  1893. 

JAMES  P.  SMARTT,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Smartt  Bros.  & Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  boots  and  shoes, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  born  at  Smartt,  Warren  county, 
Term.,  Sept.  11,  1844,  and  is  of  Scbtch-Irish  descent.  His 
father,  George  M.  Smartt,  after  whom  the  town  was  named, 
represented  Warren  county  in  the  legislature,  in  1857,  and 
took  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  its  material 
resources.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  James  P.  Smartt,  then  but 
eighteen  years  of  age.  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Sixteenth  Ten- 
nessee infantry,  which  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a 
part  of  General  Bragg’s  command  and  received  its  baptism  of 
fire  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  in  December  following  his 
enlistment.  After  that  he  was  in  the  Tullahoma  campaign, 
in  all  the  military  operations  around  Chattanooga,  including 
Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  most  of  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  later  at  Franklin  and 
Nashville.  He  was  slightly  wounded  at  Murfreesboro  and 
again  at  Chickamauga,  but  otherwise  passed  through  the  war 
uninjured.  After  the  war  was  over,  he  attended  school  until 
he  completed  his  education,  taught  for  a year  in  the  Hannah 
Highland  college,  and  then  traveled  for  several  years  as  a 
salesman  for  different  wholesale  houses  of  Nashville.  Later 
he  became  a partner  in  a wholesale  hat  house,  at  Nashville, 
and  remained  there  until  in  June,  1875,  when  he  came  to 
Chattanooga  and  embarked  in  business  for  himself  as  a retail 
dealer  in  !x>ots  and  shoes.  Ten  years  later  the  firm  of  Smartt 
Bros.  & Co.  was  organized,  with  him  as  the  head,  and  the 
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house  has  a standing  in  commercial  circles  second  to  none  in 
the  South.  Besides  his  wholesale  interests,  Mr.  Smartt  has 
been  a director  and  vice-president  of  the  Third  National  bank 
and  a director  of  the  Chattanooga  Savings  bank,  and  is  a. 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Smartt  is  active 
in  the  work  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  assisted 
in  the  Confederate  work  of  the  Chickamauga  National  Military 

CHELIUS  C.  BENEFIELD, 
general  manager  of  the  Southern 
Land  and  Investment  Company, 
Crossville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Chat- 
tooga county,  Ga.,  Oct.  17,  1867, 
and  is  the  son  of  William  Hardy  and 
Mary  A.  (Hill)  Benefield,  both  born 
in  Walton  county,  Ga.,  the  father  on 
May  18,  1826,  and  the  mother  on 
July  1,  1830.  She  is  a cousin  to 
Senator  Ben  Hill.  The  paternal 
great-grandfather,  William  Benefield, 
was  one  of  two  brothers  who  came  over  from  England  with 
James  Oglethorpe,  in  1733.  His  son,  Hardy,  the  grandfather 
of  Chelius,  settled  in  Georgia  at  an  early  day,  and  there  lived 
to  be  over  100  years  old.  On  the  maternal  side,  the  grand- 
parents were  Carter  and  Jane  (Hosch)  Hill.  He  was  a dis- 
tinguished Mason,  a lodge  in  Walton  county  being  named  in 
his  honor.  Llis  wife  was  a Hollander.  William  H.  Benefield, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  his  wife,  still  live  at 
Summerville,  Ga.,  where  he  is  interested  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a non-commissioned  officer  in 
Company  I,  Fourth  Georgia,  Wheeler’s  cavalry,  and  served 
until  captured  at  Kingston,  Tenn.  He  was  taken  as  a prisoner 
to  Rock  Island,  111.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  detail  to  put 
the  island  in  good  condition,  for  which  he  received  pay.  He 
had  small-pox  while  in  the  army,  and  afterward  assisted  those 
stricken  with  the  dread  disease.  He  and  his  wife  have  nine 
children,  all  living:  James  C.,  a minister  of  the  Christian 
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church,  at  Mount  Enterprise,  Tex.;  Tabitha,  now  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Fitts,  of  Rusk  county,  Tex.;  Nancy  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Caleb 
Wilder,  also  living  in  Rusk  county;  William  Hardy,  a farmer 
and  engineer,  at  Cope,  Tenn. ; Mary  A.,  Mrs.  P.  K.  Northcut, 
of  Spencer,  Tenn.;  Elzora,  Mrs.  Edw.  Tucker,  of  Chattooga 
county,  Ga.,  where  he  is  interested  in  fruit  culture;  Chelius 
C\,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Tennie  M.,  wife  of  E.  H.  Wood- 
ley,  a farmer,  of  Warren  county,  Tenn.,  and  Alice,  now  Mrs. 
Douglass  Boss,  living  in  Rusk  county,  Tex.  Chelius  C.  Bene- 
field received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Ter- 
rell college,  where  he  lacked  three  months  of  receiving  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  Before  going  to  college,  he  taught,  and  after- 
ward he  followed  the  same  vocation  at  Nockenut,  Tex.,  and 
later  in  both  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Altogether,  ten  years  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  school-room.  He  then  took  up 
surveying,  and  for  four  years  was  surveyor  of  Warren  county, 
Tenn.  Early  in  1902  he  came  to  Crossville,  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Lumber  Company,  the 
stockholders  of  which  were  capitalists  of  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burg and  New  York.  After  one  year  in  'this  position,  he  re- 
signed and  organized  the  Southern  Land  and  Investment  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  general  manager.  He  is  also  director  in 
the  Monarch  Coal  Mining  Company;  superintendent  of  the 
Crossville  Lumber  Company;  a heavy  dealer  in  real  estate, 
and  still  does  something  at  his  profession  of  civil  engineer- 
ing. He  is  also  interested  in  a proposed  railroad  to  run  from 
Louisville  to  Chattanooga,  to  open  up  some  of  the  coal  and 
timber  lands  of  Tennessee.  In  1896  Mr.  Benefield  was  nomi- 
nated for  state  senator  from  the  forty-second  district  of  Geor- 
gia, but  declined  the  honor.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  with  his  wife  belongs  to  the  Christian  church. 
On  July  4,  1894,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Belle  Woodlee, 
daughter  of  Greer  Woodlee,  of  Warren  county,  and  they  have 
four  children : Myrtle  May,  Bessie  Belle,  Ralph  Clinton  and 

Glidden  Ross. 
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DAVID  SULLINS,  D.  D..  for  a number  of  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Centenary  Female  college,  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  McMinn  county,  Tenn.,  July  28,  1827.  His  parents 
were  Nathan  and  Rebecca  (Mitchell)  Sullins,  the  former  a 
native  of  Virginia,  who  came  in  his  youth  with  his  parents  to 
Tennessee,  and  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Morris  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  pioneer  Methodist  ministers  of  East  Tennessee. 
They  were  married  in  Knox  county,  and  soon  afterward  re- 
moved to  McMinn  county,  where  Nathan  Sullins  became  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  It  was  upon  this  farm  that 
David  was  born  and  that  his  early  life  was  passed.  After  the 
ordinary  common  school  education,  he  attended  Forest  Hill 
academy,  near  Athens,  for  a year,  and  in  1850  graduated  from 
Emory  and  Henry  college.  The  same  year  he  joined  the  IIols- 
ton  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and 
soon  became  active  in  promoting  the  work  of  his  chosen  denom- 
ination. In  1853  be  became  president  of  the  Odd  Fellows’ 
P'emale  college,  at  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  a position  which  he  held 
for  five  years.  During  the  next  two  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  at  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville. 
When  the  Nineteenth  Tennessee,  Confederate  infantry,  was  or- 
ganized, he  was  made  chaplain  and  later  became  the  chaplain 
of  Breckenridge’s  division.  After  the  war,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Wytheville  Virginia  Female  college,  which  office  he 
continued  to  administer  for  three  years,  when  he  removed  to 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  founded  Sullins  college,  remaining  at  the 
head  of  the  institution  until  1880,  when  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Emory  and  Henry  college.  In  1885  he  was  persuaded 
to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Centenary  Female  college,  at 
Cleveland,  and  during  the  years  of  his  administration  the  in- 
stitution prospered,  new  buildings  were  erected  at  a cost  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  attendance  made  a most 
satisfactory  growth.  In  1855  he  was  married  to  Ann  Re- 
becca, daughter  of  John  Blair,  of  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  and  their 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  are  all  college  graduates  and 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 
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LEO  N IDAS  D’ENTRECAS- 
TEAUX SMITH,  of  Crossville, 
Term.,  attorney  for  the  Granite 
Realty  and  Investment  Company,  the 
Clear  Creek  Coal  Company  and  the 
Bon- Air  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  was 
born  in  White  county,  of  that  state, 
Nov.  25,  1866.  He  is  a son  of  W. 
G.  and  Amanda  R.  (Templeton) 
Smith,  the  former  a native  of  North 
Carolina,  who  came  to  Tennessee  in 
an  early  day,  and  the  latter  of  White 
county.  W.  G.  Smith  was  born  Sept.  25,  1828.  In  early  life 
he  was  a gilder  by  trade,  and  assisted  in  putting  the  gilding 
and  moldings  on  the  state  capitol  of  Tennessee.  After  that, 
he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  merchandizing  at  Cave,  in 
White  county.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  and  was  made  captain 
of  Company  C,  Twenty-fifth  Tennessee  infantry.  His  first 
battle  was  at  Fishing  Creek,  Ivy.,  where  General  Zollicofter 
was  killed.  After  that  he  was  at  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga, 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and,  so  far  as  known,  in  all  the 
battles  participated  in  by  his  command.  When  the  final  sur- 
render came,  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  took  up  mercantile  pursuits  and  also 
operated  a tannery,  until  1875,  when  he  began  the  study  of 
law,  and  three  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  at 
once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession;  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court,  in  1882;  elected  to  that  office,  in  1884; 
held  the  position  for  six  years  and  then  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Sparta.  Colonel  Smith  is  well  and  favorably  known 
over  the  state ; has  held  the  position  of  general  of  the  Re- 
union brigade  of  Confederate  soldiers  since  the  death  of  Gem 
eral  Dibrell,  in  1888;  has  been  a prominent  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  for  years,  in  which  he 
has  been  grand  patriarch  of  the  encampment  and  a represen- 
tative in  the  Tennessee  Grand  Lodge  several  times.  He  is 
also  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Christian  church.  In  recent  years,  he  has  largely  re- 
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tired  from  the  practice  of  law,  and  is  giving  most  of  his  atten- 
tion to  his  farming  interests.  George  C.  Smith,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a tailor  by  trade, 
and  worked  in  the  same  shop  for  a time  with  Andrew  Johnson. 
He  and  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Gooch,  were  from 
North  Carolina;  came  to  Tennessee  about  1845,  and  settled  in 
Rutherford  county ; later  went  to  Warren  county ; then  to  White 
county,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  she  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  Both  were  Presbyterians,  and  he  was  an 
cider  in  the  church.  They  had  a large  family,  of  which  there 
are  four  survivors:  Rev.  James  D.,  a minister  of  the  Baptist 

church,  residing  at  Eaglesville;  Nellie,  his  sister,  residing  with 
him;  Mrs.  Sallie  Cole,  residing  in  Texas,  and  Col.  W.  G. 
Smith,  already  mentioned.  O11  the  maternal  side,  Amanda  R. 
Templeton  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Lydia  (Anderson) 
Templeton,  and  was  born  Sept.  24,  1836.  Pier  parents  were 
from  North  Carolina,  but  came,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  White  county,  Tenn.,  where  her  father 
became  a farmer  on  a large  scale.  His  father  was  John  Tem- 
pleton, a farmer  and  a native  of  North  Carolina,  who  came  to 
Tennessee  in  a very  early  day,  and  died  in  White  county.  He 
was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
King’s  Mountain.  Leonidas  D.  Smith  is  the  third  of  seven 
children  born  to  W.  G.  and  Amanda  Smith.  The  others  are : 
Marcusette,  now  Mrs.  John  H.  Eagle,  of  Sparta,  where  her 
husband  is  manager  of  the  flour-mill;  W.  T.  Smith,  appointed 
to  the  bench  by  Governor  Turney  and  who  was  judge  of  the 
fifth  circuit  for  twelve  years,  resigning  in  the  second  year 
of  his  second  term  to  resume  the  practice  of  law  at  Sparta; 
Corinne.  wife  of  Clay  Reeves,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  at 
Gainsboro;  Sallie,  wife  of  Rodney  Stevens,  a grain  and  cattle 
buyer,  of  Plano,  Tex.;  Enzina  D.,  wife  of  T.  K.  Williams, 
cashier  of  the  People’s  bank,  at  Sparta;  George  C,  a stenog- 
rapher in  his  brother’s  office,  at  Sparta.  Leonidas  D.  Smith 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools;  entered  the  literary 
department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  remained  to 
his  senior  year;  then  entered  Doyle  college,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.,  in  1886,  which  was  the  first  degree  the 
1-21 
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coliege  had  ever  issued,  and  be  was  the  only  graduate  that 
year.  The  following  year  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  his 
father’s  office;  later  read  under  Col.  H.  C.  Snodgrass,  at 
Sparta;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  188S;  began 
practice  at  Cookeville  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Snodgrass  & Smith, 
the  senior  member  being  H.  C.  Snodgrass,  congressman  from 
the  third  district;  formed  a partnership  with  his  father,  in 
1892,  as  W.  G.  Smith  & Son;  this  continued  until  1896,  when 
he  again  became  a partner  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  practicing  at 
Dayton,  Tenn.  While  at  Dayton,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  as 
a delegate  from  the  fourth  congressional  district  'to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  of  1896,  that  nominated  lion.  W.  J. 
Bryan  for  the  presidency.  After  some  time  at  Dayton,  he 
returned  to  Sparta,  and  again  became  a partner  with  his  father, 
which  continued  until  1899,  when  he  became  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Robinson,  Smith  & Lansden,  at  Crossville.  Among 
their  clients  was  the  Cumberland  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  In 
1900  Mr.  Robinson  retired,  but  Smith  and  Lansden  continued 
as  partners  until  1902,  when  Mr.  Lansden  was  elected  chan- 
cellor. Mr.  Smith  practiced  alone  until  the  following  year. 
In  1903  he  formed  a partnership  with  his  brother,  Judge  W. 
T.  Smith,  and  his  father,  at  Sparta  and  Crossville,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Smith  & Smith.  Leonidas  D.  Smith  was  never 
a candidate  for  office  in  his  life,  but  takes  an  active  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  married, 
Nov.  25,  1888,  to  Miss  Ella  Wallace,  a native  of  White  county 
and  daughter  of  S.  D.  and  Laura  (Stevens)  Wallace.  Her 
father  died  in  1903.  He  was  a member  of  the  Christian  church 
and  sixty-five  years  old.  His  wife  resides  on  the  home  place, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  Two 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith : Killah 

Corinne  and  Leonidas  Ucal.  The  latter  was  bom  Dec.  9,  1892, 
and  died  Oct.  9,  1897.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  members  of  the 
G'lristian  church.  He  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  a member  of 
both  subordinate  lodge  and  encampment  of  the  Indqjendent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
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JOHN  F.  McNUTT,  general  at- 
torney and  land  agent  for  the  Cum- 
berland Coal  and  Coke  Company  and 
the  Crawford  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Crossville,  Tenn.,  was  born  at 
Kingston/Roane  county,  Tenn.,  July 
20,  1859,  and  there  remained  until 
he  reached  his  nineteenth  year. 
After  a time  spent  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, where  he  was  engaged  in  rail- 
road construction  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guatemala,  he  returned 
to  his  native  state  and  accepted  a position  as  principal  of  Rit- 
tenhouse  academy.  While  thus  employed  he  studied  law  with 
the  well-known  lav.*  firm  of  Sevier  & Welcker,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing law  firms  of  the  state,  and  in  September,  1887,  obtained 
a license  to  practice,  from  the  supreme  court,  while  it  was  in 
session  at  Knoxville.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  at  Rockwood,  and  soon  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  rewarded  by  a large  and  lucrative  general 
practice.  Among  his  clients  were  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  & Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  & Georgia  Railroad  Company,  now  the  South- 
ern Railway.  He  continued  to  act  as  attorney  for  these  two 
great,  corporations  until  January,  1899,  when  he  became  the 
general  attorney  for  the  Tennessee  Central  Railway  Company, 
and  removed  to  Crossville,  in  order  to  be  more  conveniently 
situated  for  his  work  with  that  company  and  its  allied  corpora- 
tions, the  Cumberland  Coal  and  Coke  Company  and  the  Craw- 
ford Coal  and  Iron  Company.  At  present,  he  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  the  two  last-named  corporations,  which  have  large  tracts 
of  timber  and  mineral  lands  along  the  lines  of  the  Tennessee 
Central,  as  well  as  profitable  holdings  in  the  plateau  section  of 
the  state.  During  the  incumbency  of  Hon.  Benton  McMillin,  as 
governor  of  the  state,  Mr.  McNutt  was  a member  of  the 
gubernatorial  staff,  and  was  appointed  to  serve  as  a member  of 
the  Tennessee  commission  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  exposi- 
tion, at  St.  Louis,  in  1904.  In  'this  work  he  took  an  active 
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interest,  and  the  excellent  showing*  of  products  from  the  Cum- 
berland Plateau,  exhibiting*  its  vast  resources  of  timber,  coal, 
iron  and  oil,  is  due  mainly  to  his  intelligent  and  well-directed 
efforts  as  a member  of  the  commission.  On  April  28,  1892, 
while  living  at  Rockwood,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maude  A., 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Wester,  of  that  city. 

JAMES  W.  TERRILL,  principal  of  Terrill  college,  Decherd, 
Tenn.,  and  one  of  the  most  widely  known  educators  in  the 
South,  was  born  in  Randolph  county.  Mo.,  in  the  year  1837. 
His  father,  Benjamin  Terrill,  was  a native  of. Boone  county, 
Ky.  James  \V.  was  educated  in  his  native  state,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  was  engaged  in  teaching.  Early 
in  the  year  1861  he  left  the  school-room  to  become  a private  in 
Company  E,  Fifteenth  Texas  cavalry,  at  Fort  Worth.  His 
command  served  in  the  years  1861-62  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
department,  as  a part  of  Deshler’s  brigade,  and  in  January 
was  surrendered  at  Arkansas  Post.  After  a few  months  as  a 
prisoner,  he  was  exchanged  and  rejoined  his  regiment  in  Ten- 
nessee; was  elected  lieutenant,  and  in  this  capacity  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  After  that,  he  was  at  numerous 
engagements,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in  East  Tennessee, 
among  them  being  Missionary  Ridge,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Ken- 
esaw  Mountain,  Peachtree  Creek,  and  around  Atlanta,  where 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  After  the  war,  he 
returned  to  his  old  vocation  of  teacher,  and  from  1867  to  1876 
was  connected  with  Mount  Pleasant  college,  in  Missouri.  For 
the  next  eleven  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Winchester 
(Tenn.)  Normal  school.  He  then  established  Terrill  college, 
at  Decherd,  and  has  been  in  charge  of  it  since.  The  enroll- 
ment runs  into  the  hundreds,  and  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  is  second  to  that  of  no  institution  of  its  class  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Terrifl’s  wife  and  six  of  his  children  are 
instructors  in  the  college,  and  another  son,  Mentor  B.,  was  for 
some  time  connected  with  the  North  Texas  Normal  college,  a 
state  institution. 
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CHARLES  EDWARD  SNODGRASS,  a prominent  attor- 
ney, of  Crossville,  Tennessee,  and  ex-congressman  from  the 
fourth  district,  was  born  in  White  county,  Tenn.,  Dec.  28, 
1866.  His  parents  were  Dr.  Thomas  and  Eliza  Jane  (Evans) 
Snodgrass,  both  natives  of  White  county,  Tenn.  The  father 
was  born  and  reared  on  the  farm;  read  medicine  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson ; practiced  in  White  county  for  many  years, 
where  he  was  successful,  owing  to  great  aptness  and  skill; 
studied  law  later  in  life,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  became 
one  of  the  prominent  and  successful  attorneys  in  his  section 
of  the  state,  as  a member  of  'the  firm  of  Thomas  & David  L. 
Snodgrass.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  when  David  L. 
was  elected  a justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and 
became  chief  justice  of  that  court.  Later  the  firm  became 
Thomas  & C.  E.  Snodgrass,  which  lasted  several  years.  He 
retired  from  practice  a few  years  prior  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1898,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  He  and 
bis  wife  were  members  of  the  Christian  church,  in  which  he 
was  an  elder.  He  was  a member  of  the  state  legislature  from 
White  county  several  times  before  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
David  Snodgrass,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  E.,  was  a 
farmer,  of -White  county,  and  had  a large  family,  of  whom 
’there  is  but  one  now  living,  Henry  C.  Snodgrass,  an  attorney, 
farmer  and  ex-congressman  from  the  third  district  of  Ten- 
nessee. Eliza  Jane  (Evans)  Snodgrass,  mother  of  Charles  E. 
Snodgrass,  is  an  honored  resident  of  Crossville,  Tenn.,  and  is 
well  preserved  in  body  and  mind,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  She 
is  a daughter  of  Sevier  Evans,  a farmer  and  merchant,  of 
White  county,  who  in  ante-bellum  days  was  a large  slave 
owner.  He  died  before  the  war.  His  father,  Col.  Nathaniel 
Evans,  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war;  was  one  of  the 
two  who  rescued  Governor  Sevier  in  his  trial  for  treason  in 
North  Carolina;  was  at  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  and 
lived  to  a good  old  age.  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  (Evans)  Snodgrass, 
was  one  of  two  children.  The  late  William  Evans,  her  brother, 
was  a farmer,  in  White  county.  Charles  E.  Snodgrass  is  the 
seventh  of  eleven  children : David  LaFayette,  ex-chief  justice 

of  the  state,  who  was  on  the  bench  sixteen  years,  and  was  a 
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member  of  the  legislature  two  terms;  Dr.  Sevier  E.,  a prac- 
ticing* physician,  in  West,  Texas;  William  Evans,  an  attorney 
and  farmer,  near  Pikeville,  Term. ; Charles  Edward,  Thomas 
E.,  died  soon  after  finishing  his  college  course,  at  the  age  of 
about  twenty-five  years;  James  Throckmorton,  a member  of  the 
Southern  Realty  and  Investment  Company,  of  Crossville,  mar- 
ried Miss  Fannie  Wirt  Whitney,  and  has  three  children, 
Charles  Edward,  Mary  and  John;  Nancy  Virginia,  married 
R.  H. . Swafford,  now  deceased,  a lawyer,  of  Bledsoe  county, 
Tenn. ; Mary  Lou,  now  Mrs.  Vance  Carrick,  her  husband 
being  a farmer,  of  White  county;  Mattie  E.,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Hinds,  residing  at  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  where  her  husband  is  a 
farmer  and  contractor;  Susie  E.,  died  unmarried,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years;  Annie  May,  the  wife  of  E.  G.  Tollett,  a 
lawyer,  of  Crossville.  Charles  Edward  Snodgrass  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  and  largely  by  self-effort  at  home; 
read  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  also  in  the  office  of 
his  uncle,  Hon.  H.  C.  Snodgrass;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Crossville,  in  1888,  under  Judge  John  A.  Fite  and  Judge  Small- 
man;  began  the  practice  of  law  there,  as  one  of  the  firm  of 
Thomas  & C.  E.  Snodgrass;  continued  in  this  partnership  for 
several  years,  with  the  addition  of  others  at  intervals,  until  the 
retirement  of  the  senior  Snodgrass;  later  became  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Snodgrass,  Robinson  & DeRossett,  and  still  later  of 
Snodgrass,  Robinson  & Lansden.  In  1898 'Mr.  Snodgrass  was 
elected  a member  of  the  fifty-sixth  Congress,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  receiving  13,413  votes  to  8,122  for  his  Republican 
opponent.  Geo.  H.  Morgan;  was  re-elected  in  1900,  over  John 
Gore,  of  Jackson  county.  This  was  the  first  elective  office  he 
ever  held.  He  was  connected  with  the  Hon.  Jere  Baxter,  as 
his  attorney  in  Cumberland  county,  during  the  building  of  the 
Tennessee  Central  railroad,  and  later  was  attorney  for  the 
receiver.  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  married,  June  30,  1889,  to  Miss 
Lola  A.  Webb,  a native  of  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  and  daughter  of 
H.  R.  and  Rhoda  (Smith)  Webb,  formerly  of  that  city,  now 
of  Crossville.  Six  children  have  been  born  to  them : Nellie 

Vaughn,  Robert  Webb  (deceased),  Jonas  Leslie,  Lola  Belle, 
Edgar  Harvey  and  Elsie  Virginia,  the  latter  deceased.  Both 
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parents  are  members  of  the  Christian  church,  in  which  Mr. 
Snodgrass  is  an  elder  and  has  for  years  been  superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath  school.  The  Snodgrass  family  seem  to  have 
taken  naturally  to  the  law,  and  a casual  glance  at  the  records 
will  show  that  they  have  been  eminently  successful  in  that 
profession.  Charles  Edward  Snodgrass  has  a rather  unusual 
record,  having  served  his  second  term  in  Congress  about  the 
time  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age.  The  fact  that  he  was 
elected  at  such  an  early  age  to  represent  a large  district  (four- 
teen counties  out  of  ninety-six)  is  evidence  of  his  popularity. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  state;  is  popular 
with  his  fellow  lawyers ; is  genial  and  courteous  in  his  manner, 
is  a fluent  and  masterful  speaker,  and  is,  altogether,  a citizen 
in  whom  the  state  has  a pardonable  pride. 

JOHN  A.  SHELL  I TO,  attorney 
and  promoter  of  mining  companies, 
Crossville,  Tenn.,  was  born  on  a farm 
six  miles  northwest  of  that  city,  July 
i,  1878.  His  parents  are  Robert  C. 
and  Mary  J.  (Parsons)  Shellito.  The 
paternal  ancestors  were  from  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  and  the  maternal  an- 
cestors were  residents  of  Cumberland 
county,  Tenn.  Robert  C.  Shellito 
was  born  in  September,  1847;  came 
to  America  in  1863;  settled  at  Pine 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  one  year,  being  employed  on 
the  farm  of  Col.  A.  J.  Pettibone;  they  removed  to  Crawford 
county.  Pa.,  in  1868,  where  the  father  rented  a farm  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  assisted  him  in  carrying  on 
the  place,  and  came  to  Cumberland  county,  Tenn.,  in  1871. 
There  the  father  bought  a moderate-sized  farm,  engaged  in 
farming,  stock-raising  and  dealing  in  stock,  which  he  has  suc- 
cessfully followed  since.  He  now  owns  700  acres  of  fine  farm- 
ing land,  and  deals  in  and  raises  stock  on  a large  scale.  He  is 
well  and  favorably  known  over  much  of  Middle  and  Eastern 
Tennessee,  where  his  thrift  and  sterling  qualities  have  gained 
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for  him  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact, 
and  he  is  numbered  among  the  worthy  and  substantial  farmers- 
of  the  state.  He  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  hav- 
ing joined  it  when  a boy.  The  grandfather  of  John  A.,  also 
named  Robert,  assisted  in  building  the  first  railroad  ever  built 
in  the  world,  that  running  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh.  He 
engaged  in  farming,  after  coming  to  this  country,  and  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  married,  in  Ireland,  to  a 
Miss  Curry,  and  they  had  eight  children,  of  whom  Robert  C. 
is  one.  She  died  in  Ireland,  and  after  coming  to  America  he 
was  again  married,  this  time  to  Anna  Ervin,  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  were  the  parents  of  three  children.  On  the  maternal 
side,  Mary  J.  Parsons,  the  mother  of  John  A.  Shellito,  was 
born  in  1858,  her  parents  being  John  and  Hila  (Baker)  Par- 
sons, natives  of  North  Carolina,  who  came  with  their  parents 
to  Tennessee  in  an  early  day.  John  Parsons  was  a fanner, 
and  died  at  middle  age.  His  wife,  Hila,  was  the  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  and  Julia  Baker,  the  former  of  Holland  Dutch  descent 
and  the  latter  of  Scottish  ancestry.  Hila  Baker  Parsons  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years.  She  and  her  husband  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  all  living,  of  whom  Mary  J.,  the  mother  of  the  subject 
of  the  sketch,  was  the  second.  Robert  C.  and  Mary  J.  Shellito 
are  the  parents  of  the  following  children : Eva,  now  the  wife 

of  C.  M.  Greenlee,  of  Rensselaer,  Ind. ; Ellen,  a teacher  in  the 
public  school  and  also  a milliner;  John  A.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch;  Mattie,  wife  of  Henry  M.  Donley,  a stave  and  lumber 
dealer,  and  Louise,  a student  at  school.  John  A.  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  and  at  Pleasant  Hill  academy,  where 
he  completed  a collegiate  and  academic  course  of  study  in 
1898.  He  taught  school  for  a year,  but,  having  no  liking 
for  the  work,  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  a preceptor  for  a 
year,  then  entered  the  Southern  Law  college,  at  Nashville,  and 
completed  his  course  in  1900,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
He  then  opened  an  office  in  Crossville,  and,  although  in  prac- 
tice but  a short  time,  has  a large  and  growing  clientage.  His- 
practice  extends  to  all  the  county,  state  and  Federal  courts,  but 
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ne  docs  not  enter  into  general  practice,  confining  himself  to 
land  title,  corporation  and  civil  suits.  Mr.  Shellito’s  mining 
interests  consist  in  developing  coal  properties  bv  drilling  and 
drifting  to  determine  their  value,  and  in  forming  companies  to 
develop  and  operate  them.  In  this  line  of  business  he  has  been 
eminently  successful.  He  transacts  business  with  capitalists  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Giicago  and  other  points  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  has  won  their  confidence 
and  support  by  his  straightforward  ways  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  He  has  much  mechanical  genius,  which 
comes  into  play  on  occasion,  as  he  rarely  sends  for  a smith  or 
machinist  to  repair  broken  machinery.  In  all  such  repair  work, 
whether  it  be  in  wood  or  iron,  he  is  entirely  at  home,  and  is 
what  might  be  termed  a natural  machinist.  He  is  a close 
student,  a good  lawyer  in  his  line  of  work,  and  a worthy  and 
well-to-do  citizen. 

JOHN  B.  THOMISON,  a farmer  and  miller,  of  Mulberry, 
Lincoln  county,  Term.,  was  born  in  that  county  in  1843.  His 
father,  William  Thomison,  was  one  of  the  leading  farmers  in 
the  county.  The  great-grandfather  of  John  B.  Thomison  was 
killed  in  battle  while  serving  in  the  Continental  army  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  In  his  boyhood  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
attended  the  common  schools,  where  he  received  a good  rudi- 
mentary education,  and  at  the  time  the  Civil  war  commenced 
he  was  taking  the  preparatory  course  for  entering  Union  col- 
lege, at  Murfreesboro.  He  laid  aside  his  books  and  enlisted 
in  'the  Mulberry  Rifles,  which  company  was  mustered  into  the 
Confederate  service  as  part  of  the  Eighth  Tennessee  infantry, 
commanded  by  Col.  Alfred  Fulton.  The  regiment  served  under 
Lee,  in  the  Cheat  Mountain  campaign;  was  then  for  a time 
stationed  at  Port  Royal  and  other  points  in  South  Carolina ; 
was  ordered  to  Corinth,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  at  that 
place;  then  returned  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  At  Mur- 
freesboro Mr.  Thomison  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Federal  forces.  His  arm  was  amputated 
and  he  was  sent  to  Camp  Morton,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where 
he  was  held  a prisoner  until  the  following  spring.  After  the 
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war  was  over,  he  engaged  in  farming,  and  in  1884  1>ecame 
interested  in  the  milling  business.  Since  then  he  has  success- 
fully conducted  both  lines  of  occupation.  In  1867  he  was 
married  to  Cordelia  M.  Kimbrough,  and  to  this  marriage  there 
have  been  born  the  following  children : James  H.,  William 

C.,  Hubert  H.,  Ethel.  Bradley  and  Evelyn.  Mr.  Thomison  is  a 
modest,  unassuming  gentleman  who  makes  friends  by  his  uni- 
versal kindness  and  his  good  nature.  As  a business  man,  he 
possesses  excellent  qualifications,  being  quick  to  grasp  a prop- 
osition and  just  as  quick  to  apply  the  remedy  to  a difficult 
situation.  He  is  widely  known,  and  few  men  in  the  county 
are  more  generally  liked  than  the  “one-armed  miller  of 

ROBERT  BRYAN  CASSELL, 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Brown  & 
Cassell,  Harriman,  Tenn.,  was  born 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  July  29,  186S,  his 
parents  being  John  L.  and  Phoebe 

Elizabeth  (Bryan)  Cassell,  both  na- 
tives of  Kentucky.  For  many  years 
his  father  was  a prominent  banker 
and  wholesale  merchant,  of  Central 

Kentucky.  He  is  still  living,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years,  practically 
retired  from  the  active  business  cares 
of  former  years.  His  parents  were  T.  J.  and  Sarah  (Daniel) 
Cassell,  both  of  whom  lived  to  be  more  than  three  score  and 
ten  years  of  age.  and  were  in  their  lives  devout  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  They  had  twelve  children,  John 
L.  being  one  of  the  four  survivors.  The  maternal  grandfather 
was  Col.  Thomas  L.  Bryan,  who  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 

land  owners  of  Central  Kentucky  and  an  uncle  of  the  sub- 

ject of  this  sketch.  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Bryan  served  under  Col. 
John  Morgan  during  the  Civil  war  and  was  at  one  time  state 
senator  from  the  Lexington  district.  Robert  B.  Cassell  is  third 
of  a family  of  six  children.  Thomas  and  Dr.  John  B.  are 
deceased;  Henry  B.  is  a stock  raiser  in  Western  Texas;  Joseph 
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B.  is  a physician  at  Harriman;  and  Albert  is  the  owner  of  a 
cotton  plantation  in  Central  Texas.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  educated  in  some  of  the  best  schools  in  Kentucky  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  from  which  he  received  his  profes- 
sional degrees.  He  came  to  Harriman  when  the  town  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  has  practiced  law  there  continuously  ever  since. 
His  whole  time  has  been  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  he  has 
been  rewarded  by  a large  and  constantly  growing  clientage. 
In  1896  he  was  appointed  United  States  commissioner  for  the 
Eastern  Tennessee  district,  which  position  he  has  filled  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
national  authorities.  Mr.  Cassell  started  in  practice  alone. 
Later  he  formed  a partnership  with  L.  D.  Lilly,  which  was 
afterward  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  in  1902  he  formed 
a partnership  with  Samuel  C.  Brown.  Their  business  is  chiefly 
corporation  cases,  and  they  have  a large  and  lucrative  practice. 
Mr.  Cassell  is  a member  of  the  Christian  church,  of  which  his 
parents  were  honored  members  for  years.  Lie  is  an  officer  in 
the  church,  and  for  fourteen  years  has  been  teacher  of  a Bible 
class.  He  is  a trustee  of  the  American  university,  a Free 
Mason  and  a Democrat  in  politics,  but  non-partisan. 

F.  H.  BURT  (deceased),  who  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of 
the  Southern  Medical  Company  and 
general  manager  of  the  Federal  Oil 
Company  at  Harriman,  Tenn.,  was 
born  in  Brown  county,  N.  Y.,  May 
ii,  1857.  His  parents  were  F.  H. 
and  Maria  (Llodge)  Burt,  both  na- 
tives of  Massachusetts,  but  removed 
to  New  York  some  time  in  the  forties, 
and  there  the  father  died,  in  1889, 
aged  eighty-one  years,  and  the  mother 
in  1893,  ^*e  age  seventy-six.  The  father,  in  his  day,  was 

the  most  successful  tanner  of  sole  leather  in  the  United  States. 
He  served  a term  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  after 
coming  to  New  York  represented  his  county  in  the  legislature 
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of  that  state.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  of 
nine  children,  three  brothers  and  three  sisters  of  the  family 
being  still  living.  They  reside  in  New  York  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  eldest  of  the  family,  Capt.  Frank  Burt,  commanded 
Company  K,  Eighty-ninth  New  York  infantry,  during  the 
Civil  war,  and  led  the  forlorn  hope  across  the  Rappahannock. 
He  is  now  a resident  of  New  York,  but  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  West  Virginia,  where  he  has  large  oil  interests.  F.  H. 
Burt  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  after  leaving 
school  learned  the  tanner’s  trade,  at  which  he  worked  for  about 
four  years.  He  then  engaged  in  merchandizing-  at  Manning- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  for  several  years,  after  which  he  located  at  Har- 
riman.  Here  he  engaged  in  real  estate  operations;  in  devel- 
oping the  oil  fields;  in  coal  mining,  and  was  one  of  the  active 
men  in  building  up  the  town.  He  was  also  interested  in  the 
Kentucky  oil  fields,  where  he  had  a number  of  producing  wells, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Mayfield  company.  In  1902  he 
organized  the  Southern  Medical  Company,  of  which  his  son 
Ralph  R.,  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  offices  at  Harriman 
and  Mannington,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  ‘'Burt’s 
Hair  Reviver.”  He  was  married,  Sept.  10,  1881,  to  Miss 
Emma,  daughter  of  J.  C.  and  Susan  Black,  of  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  and  they  have  two  children,  Ralph  R.  and  Frances,  a 
graduate  of  Kemar  college,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  class  of  1903. 
Mr.  Burt  died  Sept.  8,  1904.  Fie  was  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  and  highly  respected.  Mrs.  Burt  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Her  home  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  city  of  Harriman. 

FRANK  W.  WATSON,  M.  D.,  a prominent  physician  and 
surgeon,  of  Union  City,  Tenn.,  is  a native  of  Kentucky,  having 
been  born  in  the  city  of  Flenderson,  Nov.  20,  1863.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Daniel  Watson,  was  a Virginian  and  was  one 
of  the  early  Kentucky  pioneers.  There  he  became  a large  land 
and  slave  owner,  and  was  a prominent  citizen  in  his  day.  He 
married  a Miss  Bartlett,  a native  of  North  Carolina  and  a near 
relative  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  Va.  Daniel  Watson 
lived  to  be  over  three  score  years  of  age  and  his  wife  died  at 
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the  age  of  sixty-nine.  Of  their  children,  Mrs.  Susan  McGill, 
of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  is  the  only  survivor.  Doctor  Watson  is  a 
son  of  John  Randolph  and  Martha  (Woods)  Watson.  The 
father  was  born  at  Madrid  Bend,  Ky.,  and  was  for  many  years 
an  extensive  farmer,  owning  a large  tract  of  land  opposite  the 
historic  Island  Number  Ten.  In  1S61  he  enlisted,  as  a lieu- 
tenant of  artillery,  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  served 
through  the  entire  war  without  receiving  a scratch.  He  was 
not  a member  of  any  church,  but  was  a man  of  the  highest 
probity,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  Although  interested  in  good  government,  he  never  aspired 
to  official  position.  He  died,  in  1869.  at  the  age  of  forty  years, 
and  his  wife  in  1892,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  She  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
known  far  and  wide  for  her  good  deeds.  Her  grandfather 
Woods  was  a major  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  it  is  through  this  relationship  that  Doctor 
Watson  is  a Son  of  the  American  Revolution.  Of  the  six  chil- 
dren bom  to  John  R.  and  Martha  Watson,  Mary  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  now  Mrs.  lames  A.  Knox,  of  Orlando. 
Fla.,  and  the  Doctor  are  the  only  survivors.  Doctor  Watson 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Tiptonville,  Term.,  the  McKen- 
sie  institute  and  the  Farmdale  Military  institute,  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences,  his  father  having 
received  the  same  degree  from  the  same  institution  some  years 
before.  He  then  entered  the  medical  department  of  Washington 
university,  of  St.  Louis,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  from  that  school  in  1885.  In  1894  he  took  a post-grad- 
uate course  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  institute,  and  a similar 
course  in  Chicago  in  1898.  In  fact,  he  has  taken  several  special 
courses  since  he  first  graduated  in  his  profession,  and  takes 
great  delight  in  keeping  up  with  the  latest  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  the  field  of  medical  science.  He  has  a fine  medi- 
cal library,  and,  what  is  better  than  a mere  display  of  books 
on  the  shelf,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  its  contents.  His  office 
is  equipped  with  all  the  latest  devices,  among  which  is  a superb 
X-ray  apparatus,  being  one  of  the  first  in  Western  Tennessee, 
Doctor  Watson  began  practice  at  Tiptonville,  in  1885,  and 
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remained  there  for  twelve  years,  when  he  came  to  Union. City. 
In  both  places  he  built  up  a lucrative  practice  and  acquired  a 
high  standing,  both  with  the  public  and  his  profession. 
Although  he  does  a general  practice,  he  devotes  much  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  surgery,  in  which  he  has  performed  suc- 
cessfully a number  of  delicate  operations.  He  is  a member  of 
the  American  Medical  association,  the  State  Medical  association, 
the  West  Tennessee  Medical  society  and  the  Obion  County 
Medical  society.  He  is  now  secretary  and  treasurer,  of  the  last- 
named  organization  and  is  on  the  committee  of  memoirs  in  the 
state  association.  He  is  the  medical  examiner  for  nearly  all  the 
leading  life  insurance  companies,  and  is  one  of  the  progressive 
and  skilful  physicians  of  his  county.  Doctor  Watson  takes  a 
praiseworthy  interest  in  public  affairs,  particularly  the  cause 
of  education.  For  some  time  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  was  recently  elected  to  succeed  him- 
self. He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  when  the 
magnificent  new  school  building  was  erected.  In  fraternal  cir- 
cles, he  is  both  well-known  and  popular,  being  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  a past  chancellor  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and 
the  college  fraternity.  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Doctor  Watson  was  mar- 
ried, on  Oct.  1 6,  1 886,  to  Miss  Lillie  P>.,  daughter  of  J.  H.  and 
Lou  (Neville)  Shelton,  of  Tiptonville,  one  of  the  prominent 
families  of  that  city.  Both  her  parents  are  dead.  To  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Watson  were  born  four  children  : T.  Shelton,  now  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  Farmdale  Military  institute  (and  if  he  grad- 
uates therefrom  he  will  be  one  of  the  third  generation  to  receive 
a degree  from  the  school)  ; Kathleen,  Melvin  and  Frank  Walker, 
Jr.  The  last-named  died  at  the  age  of  nine  months.  Mrs. 
Watson,  the  mother  of  these  children,  joined  the  silent  majority 
Oct.  14,  1902,  aged  thirty-six  years.  She  was  a devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  a model  wife  and 
mother.  Her  death  was  sincerely  mourned  by  a large  circle  of 
friends,  and  the  sympathy  of  these  friends  has  been  a source  of 
comfort  to  the  Doctor  and  his  children  in  their  sad  bereavement. 
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WILLIAM  H.  GARDNER,  a real 
estate  dealer,  of  Union  City,  Tenn., 
and  a prominent  citizen  of  Obion 
county,  was  born  in  Weakley  county 
of  that  state,  Nov.  24,  1840.  His 
parents  were  Alfred  and  Mary  A. 
(Stovall)  Gardner,  both  natives  of 
Robertson  county,  Tenn.,  where  the 
father  was  a successful  farmer  and 
the  first  sheriff  of  Weakley  county. 
He  was  a contemporary  and  personal 
acquaintance  of  Davy  Crockett  and 
a brother  of  Hon.  John  A.  Gardner,  who  once  opposed  William 
T.  Haskell  for  Congress,  and  whose  son-in-law,  William  P. 
Caldwell,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  state  senate  to 
settle  the  Evans-Turney  gubernatorial  contest.  Alfred  Gardner 
died  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  and  his  wife  in 
1893,  at  ^ie  a&e  °*  seventy-three.  She  was  a consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  for  over  sixty  years,  and 
he,  although  a man  of  high  moral  ideals,  a reader  of  the  Bible, 
and  a constant  attendant  at  church,  was  a member  of  no  relig- 
ious denomination.  They  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom  are 
yet  living.  William  H.  Gardner  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  the  class  of  1859.  *861  he  entered  the  Con- 

federate service,  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  H,  Ninth  Ten- 
nessee regular  infantry.  After  serving  for  some  time  on 
detached  duty,  he  took  the  camp  fever  and  was  for  a year  in 
the  hospital.  Upon  being  discharged  from  the  hospital,  it  was 
two  years  more  before  he  fully  regained  his  strength  and 
rejoined  his  regiment.  From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  on  detached  duty,  being  paroled  at  Vicksburg  on 
final  surrender.  Soon  after  the  war,  he  located  at  Hickman, 
Kv.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  1878. 
when  he  came  to  Union  City  and  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
In  this  line  he  was  successful  until  the  destruction  of  his  fac- 
tory by  fire,  in  1889,  since  which  time  he  has  been  interested  in 
real  estate  operations  in  Western  Tennessee.  Ever  since  becom- 
ing a resident  of  Union  City  he  has  been  active  in  promoting 
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the  material  interests  of  the  municipality.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  has  been  continuously  a member  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, except  two  years  he  served  as  mayor.  Mr.  Gardner  was 
married,  in  1863,  to  Miss  Mary  Ella  Dozier,  a native  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  to  this  marriage  were  born  five  children : William 

A.,  Russell  E.,  Fred  D.,  Metta  A.  and  Carrie  Lee.  The  wife 
and  mother  fell  a victim  to  the  great  yellow  fever  epidemic  of 
1878,  and  some  time  afterward  the  three  boys  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  they  have  acquired  prominent  positions  in  the  business 
world,  William  A.  being  at  the  head  of  the  mercantile  house  of 
W.  A.  Gardner  & Co. ; Russell  E.,  owner  of  the  Banner  Buggy 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  vehicle  manufactories  in  the 
country,  and  Fred  D.,  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  coffin  fac- 
tory in  that  city.  The  first  married  Julia  Seiner,  a member  of 
one  of  the  leading  St.  Louis  families,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren, Albert  and  Robert.  The  second  married  Miss  Annie 
Cathey,  of  Union  City,  and  their  children  are  Elsie,  Russell, 
Fred  and  Rodgers.  Fred  married  Jeannette  Vosbourg,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  their  two  children  are  William  and  Dozier.  Metta 
A.  lives  in  St.  Louis  and  is  the  widow  of  Air.  Travis.  Carrie 
Lee  is  now  Airs.  John  J.  Reeves,  of  Hally,  Ark.,  and  the  mother 
of  two  children,  Russell  and  John  J.  In  January,  1880,  Air. 
Gardner  was  united  in  marriage  to  Airs.  Jennie  White,  widow 
of  Capt.  Finis  White,  of  Paris,  Tenn.,  a distinguished  soldier  of 
the  Confederate  army.  To  this  marriage  have  been  born 
three  children:  Alamie,  Bessie  and  Nora,  all  at  home  with 
their  parents.  Airs.  Gardner  has  one  daughter  by  her  former 
marriage,  now  Airs.  Fannie  Hunsaker,  wife  of  S.  G.  Hunsaker, 
cashier  of  the  Banner  Buggy  Company,  above  referred  to.  Mr. 
Gardner  is  a prominent  Mason,  being  a member  of  the  lodge 
and  chapter,  and  the  three  sons  in  St.  Louis  are  all  Knights 
Templars.  Air.  Gardner  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  and  his  wife  is  a Baptist. 


